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Ok  flrcMmfocp  of  new  5?orR, 


SHE  papers  of  September  ist  heralded  this  news 
from  Rome  : “ The  Right  Rev.  John  M.  Farley 
to-day  was  selected  Archbishop  of  New  York 
by  a unanimous  vote.  The  Propaganda,  after  a 
lengthy  session,  made  the  recommendation  to  the 
Pope.”  The  Monthly  takes  this  opportunity  to 
convey  to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  its  sincere 
congratulations,  and  prays  him  years  of  labor  and 
success  in  his  new  dignity. 

Students  of  St.  John’s  College  past  and  present 
will  recall  with  pride  that  the  illustrious  prelate, 
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prior  to  his  entrance  into  the  seminary  at  Troy, 
spent  several  years  at  Fordham,  a member  of  the 
class  of  ’65.  Born  in  Ireland  April  20th,  1842,  he 
made  his  preparatory  studies  at  St.  Macarten’s  Col- 
lege, that  country,  and  at  St.  John’s  College.  Ford- 
ham, N.  Y.,  passing  from  the  latter  seat  of  learning 
to  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  in  Troy.  After  an  advanced 
course  in  the  American  College  at  Rome,  he  was 
ordained  in  that  city  June  1 ith,  1870.  The  same  year 
he  was  assigned  to  St.  Peter’s,  New  Brighton,  Stat- 
en Island,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Archbish- 
op, afterwards  Cardinal,  McCluskey  recognizing  his 
worth,  made  him  his  private  secretary  in  1872.  He 
retained  this  office  twelve  years,  resigning  to  be- 
come rector  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Church,  East  Thirty- 
seventh  Street.  In  1884  the  Pope  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  position  of  Private  Chamberlain  with 
the  title  of  Monsignor,  and  in  1891  the  next  great 
honor  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  appointment  as 
Vicar-General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Domestic  Prelate 
to  the  Pope  in  1892,  and  was  made  Prothonotary 
Apostolic  in  1895.  On  December  21st,  1895,  he  was 
consecrated  Titular  Bishop  of  Zeugma.  His  career, 
marked  by  untiring  zeal  and  eminent  prudence,  has 
been  an  unbroken  series  of  promotions.  The  church 
and  the  school  on  East  Thirty-seventh  Street  are 
monuments  to  his  religious  activity  and  business 
ability,  and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Gabriel’s  will  not 
soon  forget  the  energy  displayed  in  their  behalf  by 
this  new  prince  of  the  Church. 

He  felt  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  midst  of  crises, 
and  his  native  sagacity  carried  him  safe  and  strong 
through  trying  times  that  taxed  the  strength  of 
others  to  exhaustion.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  in 
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the  grand  effort  that  culminated,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  Archbishop’s  jubilee,  in  wiping  out  the  Semi- 
nary debt  of  $300,000.  Essentially  a man  of  peace, 
the  conciliatory  attitude  he  assumed  in  every  emer- 
gency contrived  to  invariably  win  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  In  the  press  of 
business  and  the  noise  of  dispute,  he  never  for  a 
moment  forgot  that  he  was  the  shepherd  of  God’s 
people,  and  for  reward  divine  approval  rested  like 
a benediction  on  his  every  undertaking.  The  New 
York  Tribune  of  Sunday,  September  7th,  thus  closes 
its  tribute  to  the  new  Archbishop:  “The  added 
dignity  will  sit  lightly  upon  Bishop  Farley,  whose 
courtly  manner  marks  him  a prince  of  the  Church. 
He  is  an  eloquent  preacher,  has  always  been  a close 
student,  and  those  who  know  him  best  say  that  he 
will  fill  the  high  place  with  dignity  and  in  every 
way  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
fellow  priests  and  by  the  Pope.” 
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Guadalupe. 


Mother  of  Mexico,  mother 
Of  daughters  a golden  sun 
Hastens  to  kiss,  ere  the  day-dawn 
Is  well  in  the  North  begun  ; 

Pour  the  rays  of  thy  bountiful  pity 
On  hearts  in  these  frostier  climes, 

And  awaken  what  faith  and  affection 
Made  heroes  in  earlier  times. 

Story  of  innocence  holy, 

When  heaven  was  nigher  earth  ; 

Angels,  and  men,  and  a Virgin 
Who  gave  to  the  Saviour  birth, 

Knew  a friendship,  that  since  has  abandoned 
The  sons  and  the  daughters  of  men, 

To  condemn  them  to  harassing  passion 
And  hunger  for  days  that  have  been. 

Thorough  the  snow  on  the  mountain. 

On  errand  of  mercy  bent, 

Stealing  his  way  past  the  river, 

A Mexican  peasant  went  ; 

When  a rare  and  a beautiful  vision 
Of  maiden,  in  native  attire, 

With  the  blue  of  the  sky  in  her  vesture, 

Him  halted  with  semblance  of  ire. 

Suing  for  shrine  on  the  hillside. 

All  vestige  of  doubt  to  kill. 

Flowers  from  the  barren  ground’s  bosom 
She  gives  him  for  seal  of  her  will. 
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And  he  journeys  with  pride  to  the  bishop, 
Lets  fall  from  the  folds  of  his  cloak 
A profusion  of  miracle  roses, 

That  suasive  to  hearts  of  faith  spoke. 

Wonder  to  wonder  succeeding, 

The  mystery  dazzles  sight. 

Lo!  on  the  garment  for  canvas, 

In  colors  of  rainbow  light, 

Blushed  the  portrait  of  Indian  Maiden, 
Arrayed  in  the  splendor  of  noons, 
Where  the  midday  is  languid  as  ether, 

In  track  of  our  southernmost  moons. 

Praise  for  the  favor,  sweet  Mother, 

From  lips  that  are  red  with  song  ; 

Praise  from  the  choiring  of  angels 
Eternity’s  ages  long ! 

Let  the  earth,  in  a phrensy  of  gladness, 

A lilt  to  the  welkin  uplift — 

For  reminder  of  grateful  remembrance 
Of  Mary’s  surpassing  good  gift. 

Ever  the  same  to  her  children, 

She  chooses  with  taste  divine 
Roses,  rich  red  as  the  ruby. 

That  sparkles  in  cobweb  wine, 

For  her  signal  of  love  to  the  lovelorn  ; 

For  token  of  memory  fond, 

All  the  beauty-wealth  hid  in  her  features, 
To  harbinger  blisses  beyond. 


— H. 
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ol lege  Recollections. 


Tordbam  in  tbe  Titties,  by  C B.  Connery,  '53. 

x. 

RITING  one’s  recollections  of  youth  after 


so  many  years  may  be  sometimes  as 
difficult  as  describing  one’s  dreams.  I 


mean  one’s  fantastic,  unearthly  dreams,  which,  how- 
ever beautiful  and  vivid,  are  hard  indeed  to  repro- 
duce in  words.  At  least  that  was  my  personal  ex- 
perience in  one  very  remarkable  instance.  It  oc- 
curred a few  years  ago  during  the  excitement  caused 
by  Schiappareli’s  and  Lowell’s  telescopic  observa- 
tions of  the  extraordinary  appearances  onthe  sur- 
face of  the  planet  Mars. 

I remember  I had  been  reading  far  into  “the  wee 
sma’ hours”  of  darkness,  and  my  imagination  had 
been  deeply  excited  by  pondering  over  the  possibili- 
ties of  inter-planetary  communications,  when  I fell 
asleep.  Or  was  I asleep  ? Really  I have  never  been 
quite  sure,  the  sensations  were  so  different  from  any- 
thing I had  ever  experienced  before.  The  imagina- 
tion, you  know,  plays  queer  tricks  sometimes  even 
when  we  are  awake.  At  all  events,  whether  asleep 
or  awake,  Lseemed.to  be  suddenly  whirling  through 
space,  farther  and  farther  away  from  old  mother 
earth,  among  the  stars,  without  wings,  or  airship  or 
balloon,  simply  going,  going,  going  by  effort  of  the 
will,  and  going  downward,  though  among  the  stars, 
until  at  last  I was  dropped  into  Mars,  unhurt  and 
undismayed.  Of  course  I had  a tremendous  time  of 
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it,  as  I went  sailing  in  streams  of  floss.  Floss,  floss, 
floss  everywhere,  and  of  all  imaginable  colors  and 
shades  of  colors.  I met  the  strange  inhabitants,  who 
seemed  to  be  all  eyes,  and  yet  they  could  speak, 
and  my  own  language,  too.  Well,  you  may  be 
sure  the  dream  or  vision,  whichever  it  was, 
haunted  me  for  days,  and  finally,  with  a view  to  pub- 
lication, I resolved  to  reduce  my  experience  to 
writing.  It  was  then  I discovered  I could  not  doit, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  all  there  clearly  before 
my  mind’s  eye — the  Martian  inhabitants,  and  the 
Martian  scenery,  and  the  Martian  conversations  still 
ringing  in  my  ears.  I could  not  convey  in  words 
what  I had  seen  or  heard.  On  paper  it  looked  so 
flat  and  tame,  as  if  our  language  possessed  no  words 
capable  of  making  a satisfactory  pen  picture. 

Now  of  course  it  is  a long  way  from  Mars  to 
Fordham — there  is  no  apparent  appositeness.  And 
yet  there  is  at  least  this  much  similarity,  that,  how- 
ever vivid  one’s  recollections  of  the  far  away  past 
may  be,  they  become  curiously  elusive  sometimes 
when  one  tries  to  fasten  them  down  in  words. 
They  are  by  no  means  like  the  painter’s  impressions 
of  what  he  has  once  seen  and  is  able  to  reproduce, 
as  the  photographer  develops  the  true  pictures  from 
his  plates. 

I wish  the  plates  of  my  memory  could  be  devel- 
oped in  the  same  way.  But  they  can’t.  From  the 
far  away  time  many  figures  besides  those  sketched 
in  my  former  papers  pass  before  my  mind’s  eye,  but 
I cannot  fasten  them  down  in  words  as  I should  like 
to  do.  First  and  foremost,  there  is  my  old  friend 
and  classmate,  Very  Rev.  William  McNulty,  now 
dean  in  the  diocese  of  Newark  ; there  is  Bill  Don- 
nelly, too,  one  of  my  greatest  college  chums;  and 
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there  are  Fathers  Tissot,  Nash,  Gockeln,  Glack- 
meyer,  Graves,  Hudon,  Daubresse  and  Doucet,  and 
that  clever  historical  writer,  the  late  Gilmary  Shea, 
who  was  a prefect  but  not  a priest  at  St.  John’s.  All 
these  were  large  figures  in  my  time,  but  I find  it 
difficult  to  put  them  on  the  canvas,  to  show  their 
physical  or  mental  lineaments.  They  seem  to  me 
now  like  parts  of  a beautiful  dream  that  baffles  ade- 
quate description.  Of  course  I recall  the  features 
and  manners  of  each  with  a sort  of  distinctness  that 
•ought  to  make  description  facile,  but  that  is  precisely 
what  makes  the  difficulty  so  curious. 

For  a few  years  Donnelly  was  my  classmate,  with 
whom  I was  a rival  in  studies,  each  struggling  for 
first  place,  and  each  yielding  to  the  other  day  by 
day,  now  up,  now  down,  in  a sort  of  see-saw  game, 
which  imparted  to  competition  more  of  interest  and 
delight  than  of  labor.  One  of  the  most  companion- 
able of  classmates  was  Bill  Donnelly,  never  showing 
envy  or  jealousy  when  beaten,  but  rather  a fine  dis- 
position to  praise  more  successful  competitors.  A 
truly  noble  disposition,  by  no  means  common. 

That  which  I remember  most  distinctly  about 
Father  Glackmeyer  was  his  rare  gift  of  charming 
young  people.  As  prefect  and  teacher  before  his 
ordination  there  was  not  a boy  who  did  not  love  and 
respect  him.  And  then  afterwards  when  he  had  be- 
come a priest  and  was  pastor  or  curate  of  St.  Law- 
rence’s Church  on  84th  Street,  I observed  in  him 
the  same  delightful  facility  of  captivating  the  little 
ones  by  his  unstudied  talks  to  them  from  the  altar 
at  the  children’s  Masses,  to  which  I was  glad  to  go 
in  order  to  share  the  pleasure  which  he  conferred 
upon  the  boys  and  girls.  I recall  only  one  other 
priest  who  equalled  Father  Glackmeyer  in  this  re- 
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spect,  and  that  was  Father  Keane,  who  is  now  the 
Archbishop  of  Dubuque.  Sunday  School  at  St. 
Patrick’s  Church,  Washington,  was  a treat  when 
Father  Keane  was  present  and  instructingtheyoung. 
It  seems  a small  thing,  to  dwell  upon  this  power  of 
a priest  or  teacher  to  fascinate  young  pupils,  so  that 
they  will  listen  with  rapt  attention  to  religious  in- 
struction. Yet  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  qualities  in 
teachers  of  any  class. 

Father  Tissot  has  already  been  beautifully  por- 
trayed by  General  James  R.  O’Beirne  in  an  article 
which  he  contributed  to  your  Monthly  some  years 
ago.  I can  add  very  little  that  is  worth  recording. 
When  I made  my  debtit  at  Fordham,  a mere  child  in 
years,  Father  Tissot  was  one  of  the  prefects,  and  yet 
I had  the  honor  of  having  him  as  fellow  student  after- 
wards in  the  class  of  moral  philosophy,  over  which 
the  late  Father  Daubresse  presided.  In  that  same 
class,  too,  were  other  unordained  Jesuits — Nash, 
Graves,  Glackmeyer,  Hudon  and  Doucet.  I believe 
they  are  all  dead  now  as  well  as  dear  Father  Dau- 
bresse, their  instructor.  I shall  never  forget  the  char- 
acteristic letter  I received  from  Father  Tissot,  while 
I resided  in  Washington,  inviting  me  to  attend  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  old  St.  John’s  at  Fordham,  and 
requesting  me  to  be  ready  to  speak  to  the  toast  of 
the  press.  He  knew  of  course  that  I was  a pressman, 
and  yet  his  letter  was  a blood  curdling  denunciation 
of  journalism  and  journalists.  I don’t  know  whether 
he  expected  my  response  would  be  a cracking  up  or  a 
smashing  up  of  the  institution  which  was  giving  me 
my  daily  bread  and  butter.  But  his  letter  seemed  to 
me  to  be  intended  as  a cue.  If  he  could  have  his  way, 
he  wrote  me  frankly,  he  would  bury  the  whole  insti- 
tution, root  and  branch,  in  the  deepest  bottom  of  the 
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sea.  Evidently  he  regarded  the  press  as  a devil’s 
engine,  whose  role  it  was  to  destroy  faith  and  morals 
and  pander  to  the  basest  passions  of  mankind.  I 
think  I sent  him  a good-humored  declination,  as  I 
had  no  expectation  of  being  able  to  leave  my  post  for 
mere  pleasure.  But  it  so  happened  that  I was  called 
to  New  York  by  my  superiors  just  about  the  ju- 
bilee time,  so  that  I was  able  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion, greatly  to  my  delight. 

When  I went  up  to  Father  Shea,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  College,  I found  him  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Dr.  Orestes  Brownson,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  writers  of  the  day,  a man  of  large 
brain  and  profound  study,  but,  strange  to  say,  a man 
also  of  incredible  tactlessness  and  intolerance.  He 
was  overbearing  and  arrogant  to  the  last  degree  in 
asserting  and  maintaining  his  views,  no  matter  what 
the  subject.  Still,  I must  add  in  all  justice,  that  his 
logic  and  his  history  were  nearly  always  sound  ; but 
he  gave  his  reasons  and  his  facts  with  an  offensive- 
ness, which  repelled  instead  of  winning  over  those 
who  differed  with  him.  Father  Shea  in  presenting 
me  to  this  maladroit  champion,  specified  my  profes- 
sion. 

“ Ah,  a newspaper  man,”  said  Dr.  Brownson,  “ and 
which  paper  do  you  serve,  sir?” 

I gave  him  the  required  information,  whereupon 
he  exclaimed  in  a loud  voice,  “ Oh,  that  paper  ! Sir  ! 
I never  allow  that  paper  to  enter  my  house  !” 

You  can  imagine  the  effect  of  such  a speech  on  a 
young  newspaper  man,  who  was  also  an  alumnus, 
invited  to  join  in  celebrating  his  Alma  Mater.  Father 
Shea  said  something  to  relieve  the  situation,  while 
the  ponderous  logician  walked  away.  My  impulse 
was  to  return  to  New  York  at  once,  and  let  the 
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jubilee  proceed  without  my  assistance.  Naturally 
I was  hot  and  indignant  for  a spell,  but  common 
sense  and  self-respect  decided  me  to  remain.  And 
I was  very  glad  alterwards,  for  I had  my  innings. 
When  the  toast  of  the  press  was  reached,  I was  asked 
to  respond,  and  was  able  to  get  off  a little  retort 
which  rather  stirred  up  Dr.  Brownson.  He  got  on 
his  feet  with  the  intention  of  “ going  ” for  me,  but 
Father  Shea  persuaded  him  to  forego  his  revenge 
and  let  the  matter  drop.  That  left  the  advantage  to 
the  humble  pressman,  and  I congratulated  myself. 
But  the  sweetest  consolation  was  the  hearty  approval 
of  “ the  boys,”  shared  to  some  extent  by  Father 
Tissot  himself. 

The  greatest  men  have  their  prejudices  and  weak- 
nesses. Sometimes  one  of  towering  intellect  is  more 
the  slave  of  some  form  of  pettiness  than  is  the  man  of 
mediocre  ability.  It  is  no  great  blot  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Brownson,  therefore,  to  record  this  one 
instance  in  his  life  of  a petty  spirit  displayed  with 
a kind  of  brutal  frankness.  In  other  repects  he 
was  really  a very  great  man,  master  of  logic,  his- 
tory, theology  and  science.  Perhaps  the  nineteenth 
century  produced  no  finer  intellect,  no  sharper  pen, 
no  readier  tongue  than  Brownson’s  in  defending 
Catholic  truth  and  Catholic  interests.  But  he  had 
that  false  pride  of  race,  which  blazons  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  above  all  others,  and  which  blinded  him 
particularly  to  the  incomparable  services  rendered 
by  the  Irish  priesthood  in  spreading  Catholicity  in 
this  country.  Occasionally  in  his  review  this  un- 
worthy spirit  manifested  itself,  and  once  when  the 
Quarterly  contained  an  unusually  bitter  article  ridicul- 
ing Irish  American  priests,  Dr.  Brownson  was  sternly 
called  to  account  publicly  by  Archbishop  Hughes 
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on  the  platform  at  a St.  John’s  College  commence- 
ment. But  peace  to  his  ashes  ! For  him  and  for  his 
great  rebuker,  the  Archbishop,  “ the  little  broils  of 
earth  are  o’er,”  and  both,  let  us  hope,  repose  in  the 
bosom  ot  the  Father. 

Among  my  teachers  in  classes  below  that  of  Rhet- 
oric were  Messrs.  Hudon  and  Doucet,  before  they 
became  priests.  The  former  was  then  a rosy-cheek, 
mild-mannered  young  Jesuit,  almost  as  blushful  as 
maidens  of  sixteen  used  to  be  before  the  era  of  the 
“new  woman.”  I think  of  him  with  a particular 
kind  of  affection  because  he  shared  with  me  the  in- 
credible delusion  that  I was  cut  out  for  a poet.  The 
delusion  was  kept  alive  by  the  fact  that  I scribbled 
verses  or  rhymes  very  often,  and  that  once  I actually 
turned  in  an  English  composition  on  Spring  in  verse 
instead  of  prose.  This  poem  brought  me  the  fleeting 
honor  of  first  place  in  English  composition,  and  it 
also  confirmed  Mr.  Hudon  in  his  opinion  that  I had 
the  real  poetic  stuff  in  me,  the  divine  afflatus  or  inspir- 
ation, which  in  good  time  would  swell  me  to  the 
dimensions  of  a Thomson,  or  a Campbell,  or  a Pope. 
He  tried  to  encourage  me  to  keep  on  versifying,  but 
the  inclination  would  only  come  to  me  by  fits  and 
starts.  I could  never  do  it  by  order;  except  once, 
and  that  was  when  he  commanded  me  to  write  a cer- 
tain number  of  lines  in  original  verse  as  a punishment 
for  reading  one  of  Scott’s  novels  during  study  hours. 
I haven't  a doubt  it  was  very  “ original  ” in  one  sense 
at  least.  I believe  it  was  the  very  last  effort  of 
mine  in  that  line  during  my  college  term,  and  since 
then  1 have  had  the  inclination  to  poetize  not  more 
than  three  or  four  times.  One  of  these  occasions  was 
only  a few  years  ago,  when  I was  implored  by  a lady 
to  give  her  four  lines  to  accompany  a Christmas 
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present.  Now  this  sort  of  reminiscing  will  seem  like 
the  inane  gabble  of  a foolish  old  man.  But  even  so, 
I shall  relate  the  circumstances  of  this  solitary  in- 
stance when  I was  solicited  to  write  poetry  FOR  pay  ! 
Here  goes,  then  : — 

Strolling  into  the  Authors’  Club  one  afternoon,  I 
was  at  once  accosted  by  James,  the  steward,  whose 
manner  betokened  unwonted  excitement. 

“ Well,  James,  what’s  up?”  I said. 

“ A lady  called,  sir,  to  see  one  of  the  poets,”  he  said. 

“ Ah,  indeed  ! what  sort  of  a lady  ? A blonde  or  a 
brunette?”  I asked  with  a severe  look. 

“ No,  sir,  she  looked  like  a German,”  replied  James. 

“ Well,  what  did  she  want  a poet  for?  ” I inquired. 

He  handed  me’a  slip  of  club  paper  on  which  was 
written  in  a very  microscopic  hand,  “ I want  four 
lines  in  verse  for  a Christmas  present.  Will  call  again 
soon.”  No  name  was  signed,  and  this  fact  lent  an  air  of 
mystery  to  the  thing.  I reflected  a moment,  while 
James  continued  to  manifest  unusual  interest.  He 
was  a Celt  with  the  susceptibilities  of  his  race. 

“ She  said,  sir,  she  only  wanted  four  little  lines,  sir, 
and  1 told  her  you’d  be  here  soon,”  he  volunteered. 

“You  did?”  I asked,  savagely. 

“ Ah,  sure,  sir,  I thought  you  wouldn’t  mind,”  said 
James,  with  something  like  a snicker. 

' “ Was  she  good  looking,  James?” 

“ ’Deed  she  was,  sir — a regular  corker.  ” 

Altogether  James  seemed  so  anxious  on  a point 
that  ought  not  to  have  troubled  him  a bit  that  I grew 
a trifle  suspicious.  I suggested  bribery  to  him. 

“ Ah,  no,  sir — divil  a pinny  to  me,  but  she  said  she’d 
pay  handsome,  sir,  and  that  she  was  in  a hurry,  sir,” 
James  said  to  me  in  a very  pleading  way.  At  last 
I told  him  I would  see  her,  if  she  made  an  appear- 
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ance  within  ten  minutes.  If  not,  then  he  must  refer 
her  to  Steadman,  or  Abbey,  or  Duffield  Osborne,  or 
Rossiter  Johnson,  or  somebody — anybody,  even  John 
Paul  or  fisherman  Eggleston. 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  said  James,  with  a sigh  of 
relief.  He  hung  about  the  entrance  expectantly, 
but  the  ten  minutes  expiring  without  development, 
I shot  past  him  toward  the  elevator,  and  went  down. 
As  I got  out  on  the  ground  floor  I observed  a young 
lady  waiting  to  go  up,  and  she  was  “ a corker,”  to 
use  James’  expression,  and  a blonde,  with  yellow — no, 
I mean  golden  hair, — and  deep  blue  eyes,  and — but 
never  mind  the  millinery  and  the  toggery. 

“There  he  is — that’s  Mr.  Connery,”  said  the  eleva- 
tor Buttons  as  I moved  toward  the  street  door. 
Hearing  my  name  thus  shouted,  I halted,  turned 
about,  and  again  faced  “ the  corker.” 

To  be  brief,  I returned  to  the  elevator  and  to  the 
club,  where  the  lady  told  me  she  had  composed  a 
piece  of  music  intended  for  a Christmas  present  to  a 
gentleman  friend,  and  that  she  wanted  four  lines  of 
poetry  to  inscribe  on  the  first  page. 

“ For  a gentleman?”  I repeated,  “ what  sort  of  a 
gentleman  ? ” 

“ I dont  understand  what  you  mean,”  said  the  lady, 
with  a puzzled  look. 

“ I mean  is  he  old  or  young?” 

“ Oh,  why,  old,  of  course.” 

“ An  old  gentleman  of  twenty-five  or  thirty',  per- 
haps?” I asked  with  serious  face. 

“ Oh,  no,  indeed,  sir,”  she  replied,  with  a little 
laugh,  “ he’s  nearly  eighty.  Will  you  write  the  lines 
for  me  ? ” 

“ But  I’m  not  a poet.  I couldn’t  do  it.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  you  could  do  it — only  four  lines. 
Anybody  could  do  that” 
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“ Indeed  ! Then  why  not  try  yourself?” 

“ But  I’m  not  literary,  and  I know  you  are.” 

“ Nothing  of  the  sort,”  I answered,  emphatically. 

“ Oh,  dear  me,  what  shall  I do,  and  I’m  in  such  a 
hurry,”  she  said,  plaintively,  “wont  you  help  me? 
Oh,  please  do,  like  a dear,  good  man.” 

“ VV ell,  let’s  see,  what  kind  of  music  is  it  ? A wed- 
ding march,  or  a funeral  march,  a waltz,  or  a jig,  or 
what  ? ” 

“ Now  you’re  making  fun  of  me.  But  I don’t  care  if 
you  are,  for  I’m  sure  you  are  going  to  oblige  me.  If 
you’d  like  to  hear  my  composition,  I’ll  play  it  for 
you  on  the  piano  in  Professor  Blank’s  studio.  Will 
you  come  there  ? ” 

“ I’m  subject  to  ear  aches,”  I replied  ; but  it  was 
no  use  refusing,  I saw,  and  therefore  I accompanied 
her  to  Blank’s  studio,  where  she  played  over  her 
composition.  Suddenly  I got  the  idea  of  a little 
quatrain,  and  wrote  it  on  a slip  of  paper. 

“ Will  this  do?”  I asked,  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
piece. 

“ Oh,  beautiful,  beautiful ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ I’m 
so  grateful,  sir.  How  much?” 

I named  a modest  sum,  and  received  it  from  the 
fair  hand  of  Madamoiselle — the  first  and  only  pay- 
ment to  me  for  rhyming.  I wish  I had  kept  a copy 
for  Steadman’s  Anthology — it  would  have  been  so 
nice  to  be  immortalized  as  the  author  of  a single 
poem  anthologized. 

But  let  me  return  to  my  classmate,  Wm.  McNulty, 
the  dear,  genial  old  Dean  of  Paterson,  hero  of  a hun- 
dred fights  and  ready,  in  full  panoply,  fora  hundred 
more.  This  paper  was  intended  by  me  exclusively 
for  my  old  classmate,  but  1 got  switched  off,  think- 
ing of  other  names.  However,  the  last  are  some- 
times the  sweetest  and  best. 
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Now  what  can  I say  of  William  McNulty  ? Much, 
very  much  more  than  he  will  allow  me  to  say,  for 
he  is  a very  modest  man,  and  takes  no  pleasure  in 
seeing  his  name  in  print.  “ Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit  : for  their’s  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  is  the 
beginningof  Christ’s  sermon  upon  the  Mount.  “Take 
heed  that  you  do  not  your  justice  before  men,  to  be 
seen  by  them,”  opens  the  second  of  the  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew  devoted  to  that  wonderful  sermon. 
But  neither  of  these  is  to  be  taken  literally.  Nei- 
ther means  that  whatever  the  good  men  do  on  earth 
should  be  hidden  away  like  a candle  under  a bushel. 
Both  merely  forbid  that  kind  of  vain  glory,  or  love 
of  notoriety,  which  inspires  in  some  men  the  doing 
of  deeds,  which  ought  to  be  done  for  their  own  sake. 
“ So  let  your  light  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father,  who 
is  in  Heaven.”  I take  that  divine  command  as  my 
warrant  for  disregarding  Dean  McNulty’s  wish  to 
omit  him  from  this  gallery  of  portraits.  For  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  to  tell  the  present  generation 
of  students  and  other  readers  of  your  Monthly  of 
at  least  some  of  the  good  works  effected  by  Father 
McNulty  during  his  near  half  century  of  pastorate 
is  to  “glorify  the  Father,  who  is  in  Heaven.” 

In  my  brief  reference  to  Dean  McNulty  before, 
in  connection  with  my  papers  about  Fuentes  and 
La  Farge,  I mentioned  something  about  his  quality 
of  studentship.  I may  add  thereto  now  that  he  was 
a thorough  Latinist,  and  one  of  those  “ all  around  ” 
students  who  regard  scholarship  as  a duty  as  well 
as  a pleasure.  He  and  1 were  much  together  dur- 
ing our  Fordham  days,  and  he  was  good  enough  to 
remind  me  a few  years  ago  that  1 was  as  much,  or 
rather  I should  say  more,  in  his  company  than  any 
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one  except  the  late  Father  Conron  of  Staten  Island, 
to  whom  our  present  beloved  Archbishop  Farley 
was  at  one  time  curate.  How  strange  that  we 
should  have  met  so  seldom  since  that  memorable 
day  in  ’53  when  he  and  I,  with  five  others,  received 
our  sheepskins  from  the  hands  of  the  then  Bishop 
Hughes.  But  such  is  life.  The  surrendering  of  the 
friendships  of  youth  is,  alas ! but  too  common. 
And  the  chums  are  rarely  united  in  after  life.  As 
each  graduate  steps  from  the  commencement  plat- 
form he  steps  into  a new  world,  and  maiyy  are  the 
vistas  of  life  that  unfold  themselves  to  the  little 
band  of  Bachelors  of  Art,  when  they  bid  adieu  to 
Alma  Mater.  Diverse  are  the  paths  into  which 
they  are  forced — paths  rarely  converging. 

A chance  acquaintance  for  whom  we  care  not  a 
rap  we  may  meet  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  continue 
to  meet  here,  there  and  everywhere.  But  those  for 
whom  we  may  have  a really  tender  regard  may  never 
stumble  in  our  way,  though  they  dwell  maybe  only 
across  the  river,  or  in  the  same  town,  or  even  in  the 
next  street.  How  or  why  this  is,  is  one  of  the  puzzles 
of  existence. 

There  are  some  men  from  whose  faces  time  seems 
powerless  to  chase  away  the  youthful  expression, 
and  Dean  McNulty  is  one  of  those  favored  mortals. 
I do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  evidences  of  age  about 
him.  The  hair  is  whitened,  but  there  is  youth 
still  in  his  pleasant,  affectionate  eyes,  and  the  years 
have  left  him  surprisingly  hale  and  hearty,  with  a 
freshness  in  his  cheeks  that  recalls  the  genial  young 
student  of  my  college  days.  It  is  the  freshness,  the 
light,  of  a life  well  spent  despite  its  strenuousness. 
There  is  no  priest  whom  I know  or  of  whom  I have 
heard  who  has  done  so  much  for  his  Church  and  his 
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people  and  his  state  as  Father  William  McNulty. 
He  was  ordained  in  August,  1857,  and  for  forty 
years  thereafter  he  labored,  unremittingly,  teaching 
preaching,  building,  directing  and  moulding.  What 
other  priest  has  built  seven  fine  churches  during  his 
pastorate?  That  is  only  a part  of  what  Father  Mc- 
Nulty hasdone — one  church  in  Bergen  County,  two 
churches  in  Morris  County,  and  four  others  in  Pater- 
son, New  Jersey.  One  of  these — St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  Paterson — can  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in 
the  land.  Add  to  all  these  a splendid  parochial 

school,  a spacious  orphan  asylum,  a large  hospital,  a 
home  for  working  girls,  a handsome  tyceum,  and  a 
beautiful  cemetery. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  way  to  indicate  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  this  zealous  priest  has  ac- 
complished is  to  give  the  list  in  tabulated  form : — 
St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Mendham. 

St.  James’  “ Baskinridge. 

St.  Luke’s  “ Hohokus. 

St.  Joseph’s  “ Paterson. 

St.  John’s  “ “ 

St.  Agnes’  “ “ 

St.  Mary’s  “ “ 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  “ 

St.  Agnes’  Institute  “ 

St.  Mary’s  School  and  Convent  “ 

St.  Agnes’  School  “ 

St.  John’s  Schools  “ 

Convent  for  Teaching  Sisters  “ 

Christian  Brothers’  Home  “ 

Entre-Nous  Lyceum  “ 

Home  for  Working  Girls  “ 

St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum,  Lincoln  Bridge. 
Holy  Sepulchre  Cemetery  “ “ 
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When  I was  his  guest  over  a year  ago,  Dean 
McNulty  pointed  out  to  me  some  of  these  buildings, 
but  he  “ forgot  ” to  inform  me  that  they  were  the 
result  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  spiritual  and  material 
welfare  of  the  communities  at  different  times  under 
his  care.  That  habit  of  forgetting  things  to  his 
own  credit  is  delightful.  But  it  furnishes  no  excuse 
for  others  to  overlook  his  good  work.  Above  all, 
it  must  be  no  reason  to  ignore  the  life  work  of  an 
alumnus,  which  reflects  so  much  honor  on  his  Alma 
Mater.  To  a reasonable  extent,  I have  complied 
with  his  wishes  by  suppressing  much  that  I remem- 
ber about  his  college  career. 

In  a pretty  little  volume  printed  a few  years  ago 
as  a souvenir  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Dean 
McNulty’s  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  Mr.  James 
Higgins,  the  author,  remarks  : — 

“Of  Dean  McNulty’s  labors  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  ; with  its  sad 
and  humorous  sides,  it  is  a part  of  our  current  local 
history,  his  interest  in  the  work  seeming  to  increase 
with  his  years,  as  he  beholds  from  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion the  havoc  intemperance  is  causing  amongst 
those  in  whose  behalf  he  is  devoting  his  life.” 

This  is  true  undoubtedly  so  far  as  regards  the 
people  of  Paterson  and  New  Jersey  ; but  the  rest  of 
the  world  does  not  know  of  the  extraordinary  reform 
he  has  effected  by  his  daring  crusade  against  unscrup- 
ulous liquor  dealers.  He  has  been  a terror  to  the 
spendthrifts,  who  would  waste  their  substance  on 
rum  and  gambling  ; he  has  rescued  thousands  of 
families  from  poverty  and  wretchedness,  driving  fa- 
thers, sons  and  brothers  from  one  of  the  most  ignoble 
forms  of  debauchery  ; he  has  shamed  the  rum-sellers 
themselves  into  the  decent  management  of  a business, 
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which,  recklessly  managed,  leads  both  owners  and 
patrons  to  perdition.  That  achievement  alone  would 
be  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  And  he  has  his  reward,  for  there 
is  no  citizen  of  Paterson  who  enjoys  more  fully  the 
public  confidence,  respect,  and  affection.  No  one 
can  walk  the  streets  of  that  city  with  Dean  McNul- 
ty, as  I did,  without  realizing  the  unique  position  he 
occupies,  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
all  classes,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
natives,  or  foreigners.  And  yet,  withal,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a more  modest  man  than  the  tall,  sol- 
dier-like priest  who  has  conferred  so  many  blessings 
on  his  community. 

Long  may  he  be  spared  for  continued  usefulness. 
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Autumn* 

1 

Groweth  the  passing  year  apace, 

Gone  is  the  Spring,  the  jocund  Spring, 
Gone  is  the  rose’s  and  the  lily’s  grace 
Which  Summer’s  rain  and  sunshine  bring. 

2 

Autumn  is  here  in  russet  dress, 

Most  pensive  season  of  the  year, 

When  fades  the  landscape’s  loveliness, 

And  woods  once  gay  are  brown  and  sere. 

3 

But  Autumn  ! when  the  winds  make  moan, 
They  tell  the  tale  of  human  life, 

The  grief  when  Summer’s  joys  are  flown, 

The  withered  hopes  of  foolish  strife. 

4 

’Tis  thine  to  yield  as  boon  to  man 
The  product  of  his  year  of  toil. 

As  erstwhile  in  primeval  plan 
Was  given  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

5 

So,  in  the  Autumn  of  our  lives, 

As  guerdon  of  our  work,  be  given 
The  strength  for  which  the  Christian  strives 
To  gain  the  path  which  leads  to  heaven. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe,  ’03. 
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Our  Soldier  Dead/' 


^[N  the  Monthly  for  November,  1895,  we  find  a 
Jlf  most  interesting  letter  addressed  to  the  then 
Editor  by  Mr.  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61. 
It  is  a plea  “ that  something  should  be  done,  and  done 
without  delay,  to  commemorate  in  a fitting  manner 
the  memory  of  the  soldier  sons  of  St.  John’s,  who 
fell  during  the  war.”....  Well,  nothing  has  been 
done,  though  the  erection  of  a Memorial  Hall  was 
atone  time  suggested.  We  wonder  if  this  suggestion 
will  be  followed.  We  await  the  coming  of  the 
generous  patron  or  patrons  of  learning  and  the  lovers 
of  our  soldiers,  dead  and  alive,  who  will  build  for  us 
this  Memorial  Hall. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  the  names 
of  some  of  our  boys  who  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  We  are  indebted  for  this  list  to  Messrs. 
Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61,  John  J.  Roche,  ’62,  Col- 
onel Hargous,  ’56,  and  General  O’Beirne,  A.  M.,  ’69. 

THOSE  STUDENTS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  WHO  WERE  IN  THE 
ARMY  OR  NAVY  (FEDERAL  OR  CONFEDERATE), 
AND  WHETHER  THEY  BE  LIVING  OR  DEAD. 


Dead  Alcee'Atocha,  Lieut.  Col.  and  Provost 
Judge  at  New  Orleans  while  Generals 
Banks  and  Butler  were  there. 

James  R.  O’Beirne,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen’l. 
Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55,  Major  Gen’l. 
Dead  Edward  P.  Brownson,  ’61,  Captain. 

“ Edwin  M.  Neville,  Captain. 

Peter  A.  Hargous,  ’56,  Private  in  7th  Reg 
(N.  Y.),  afterwards  Lieut.  Col.  69th  Reg. 
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DC4d  Garrett  Byrne,  ’54?  Captain  in  U.  S.  A. 
44  Feugas,  Hyppolyte, 


Clement, 


44  William  Keegan,  Lieut.  Col. 

44  John  Kerrigan,  Col. 

44  James  Kerrigan,  Col. 

44  James  McQuade.  Brig.  Gen’l. 

44  John  E.  McMahon,  ’52,  Colonel, 

44  James  McMahon,  Colonel, 

(Brothers  of  General  Martin  T.  McMahon. 
James  was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor.) 

Dead  Joseph  Kerrigan,  M.  D.,  Examining  Sur- 
geon. 

44  Dillon  (of  Georgia),  C.  S.  A. 

44  Patrick  Mahony,  ’50,  Captain  C.  S.  A. 

44  Charles  C.  Prendergast,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  C.  S.  A. 

John  O’Neil,  ) brothers,  of  Charleston, 
44  Charles  O’Neil,  ) S.  C.,  C.  S.  A. 

44  John  D.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  N. 
Dead  Francis  Hargous,  Cadet  at  Annapolis, 
after  War  in  Navy. 

Jlltoe  Peter  J.  Hargous,  Midshipman  (?),  the 
only  officer  surviving  of  the  Congress  in 
fight  with  the  Merrimac. 

Charles  Hargous,  Captain,  with  CoL 
(now  Major  Gen’l)  Miles  on  his  Indian 
campaign  under  Custer. 

Darby  ? 

John  McMahon,  ’80,  Captain  U.  S.  A. 

Dead  Henri  Pinssant,  ’56,  C.  S.  A. 

44  Edward  D.  Binsse,  (’54?)  Captain  Guard 
Lafayette,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  war. 


Shaw,  in  command  of  Federal  Col- 


ored troops. 
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mosquito  ttlordax* 


“A  Mid-Summernight’s  Dream.” 

Woe  to  thee,  mosquito  ! Vampire  certes  art, 

That  in  fen  miasmal  tincturest  thy  dart 
With  Parthian-venom,  sharp  as  horn  of  hart. 

Were  I Manichean,  I’d  avow  you  came 
From  mephitic  sedge  of  Phlegethon  aflame  : 

I fervidly  consign  you  to  the  same. 

For,  like  Druid  grim,  a threnody  thou  singest  ; 

From  yew-tree  grove,  from  river-marge  thou  springest, 
And  stinging  still  dost  harp, 

And  harping  ever  stingest. 

When  the  clouds  are  crimson  in  th’  evening  light, 

Forth  ye  fare  in  legions  with  keen  lance  bedight, 

Fierce  as  war-horse  sniffing  from  afar  the  fight. 
Ruthless  thou  invadest  cot  or  castle -hall  ; 

Thy  beacon  tallow-flame  or  crystal-cressets  tall, 

While  thro’  the  night  thy  pibrochs  shrill  appall. 

Hapless  lovelorn  lo,  who  to  heifer  changed. 

Exiled,  hornet-goaded,  o’er  th'  Orient  ranged, 

Oft  my  heart  condoles,  when  from  sweet-sleep  estranged, 
I feel  on  damask  cheek 
Thy  pestilential  beak. 

A murrain  take  thee  ! I’m  no  pachyderm  ! 

I dread  thy  harpy-bill  and  typhoid-germ. 

Have  at  thee,  vampire  ! Ha  ! thy  ravished  blood 
My  lily-palm  imbrues.  Thy  brotherhood, 

Vengeful  my  lattice  storm — a Tartar  swarm. 

The  night  is  warm  ; 

Yet  from  this  antique  oaken-chest,  behold, 

A panoply  of  mail,  enchased  with  gold, 

My  sires  wore  at  Agincourt, 
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Or  Crecy,  where  mayhap  they  fought, 

I’ll  don  withal  ; and  thus  bedight, 

My  falchion  bare,  a plumed  knight, 

I’ll  sleep  like  effigy  on  Abbey-tomb, 

Till  bright  Aurora  banish  Hecates  gloom. 

Barbarossa. 


Co  tbc  CricKef— WHICH  SINGETH  ever. 


Now,  tell  me,  little  singer  of  the  night, 

Pray,  dost  thou  ever  sleep  ? For  scarce  the  light 
Of  morning  wakes  the  drowsy  world  from  rest 
But  that  I hear  you  ; rise,  at  your  behest, 

And  greet  the  day  from  this  my  airy  height. 

You  sing  in  sun-lit  hours,  but  ne’er  in  sight. 

I vainly  ’mong  the  grasses  watch  your  flight. 

Now  here,  now  there.  I wonder  what  your  quest  ? 

Now,  tell  me. 

Art  never  weary  ? Is  there  no  delight 
In  what  poor  mortal  man  doth  crave  of  right, 

This  sweet  refreshing  sleep  ? I fear  me  lest 
Thy  life  will  shortened  be.  Then,  sore  distressed, 
I’d  pine  away.  No  sleep?  thou  chirping  mite, 

Now,  tell  me. 

Soph. 
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Eongfellow’s  Cbe  Children's  fiour. 


«CHLEGEL,  in  his  History  of  Literature,  speak- 
ing of  the  end  of  poetry,  remarks  that  “ its 
second  destination  is  to  set  clearly  before  men’s 
eyes  a distinct  and  lively  portraiture  of  actual  life.” 
Singing  the  praises  of  one’s  country,  her  wonderful 
deeds  and  her  legendary  history  in  general,  with  the 
daring  exploits  of  her  heroes,  is  truly  an  object  which 
in  this  art  cannot  be  ignored,  since  it  forms  the 
bases  of  the  great  epics.  But  life  with  all  its  surround- 
ings, its  loves,  its  tears,  its  sympathy  and  love,  as  we 
used  to  know  it  long  ago  and  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
this  too  is  part  of  the  poet’s  mission,  and  it  appeals 
most  intimately  to  the  great  world  at  large.  That 
they  are  simple — these  poems  which  teach  of  life — is 
no  great  fault,  since  they  therefore  are  read  and  ap- 
preciated by  those  whose  minds  could  never  peer 
into  the  depths  of  more  serious  efforts.  Moreover, 
they  teach  the  wholesome  lessons  which  appertain  to 
right  living,  while  mindful  of  the  pretty  pictures  of 
home  with  all  its  attending  happy  memories. 

Longfellow  has  often  touched  these  tender  chords 
as  well  when  he  sang  of  the  “ Arcadian  land  on  the 
shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  ” or  when  he  wrote  of 
“ Hiawatha” 

“ Full  of  hope  and  yet’of  heart-break, 

Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter ; ” — 

as  in  his  humbler  though  hardly  less  meritorious 
songs.  In  his  “ Birds  of  Passage”  he  muses  on  what 
he  has  happily  named  “The  Children’s  Hour.”  Not 
a pretentious  poem,  not  lofty  in  sentiment,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  bond  of  a perfect  love  is  made  clear, 
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yet  containing-  in  its  few  stanzas  a glimpse  of  such  real 
life  and  such  a genuine  drawing  of  character  that  its 
every  word  finds  a warm  place  in  our  hearts,  and 
we  are  forced  in  our  reading  often  to  murmur  “ how 
true  ! ” We  have  seen  the  same  scene  enacted  time 
and  again,  but  the  living  beauty  in  it  all  escaped  us 
in  the  enactment. 

“ Between  the  dusk  and  the  daylight, 

When  the  night  is'beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a pause  in  the  day’s  occupations 
That  is  known  as  the  Children’s  Hour.” 

So  true  to  life  even  in  the  opening  lines  that  we  fan- 
cy we  look  in  upon  the  great  drawing-room  of  some 
grand  old  manor-house,  upon  a father  who,  paper  in 
hand,  in  a great  arm-chair  finds  rest  from  “the  day’s 
occupations.”  Perhaps  it  has  been  a day  filled  with 
disaster,  or  it  may  be,  only  worry  has  attended  its 
transactions,  yet  feign  would  care  be  put  aside  here  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family,  round  the  hearth  where  lin- 
ger so  many  memories  of  a happy  past.  Distraction 
sits  upon  his  brow,  even  as  he  seems  to  read;  expect- 
ancy is  written  there.  An  hour  that  he  looked  for  has 
arrived,  and  the  stirring  in  the  room  overhead 
makes  him  eager.  He  listens,  and  there  comes  to  his 
willing  ears 


The  patter  of  little  feet, 

The  sound  of  a door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet.” 

Nearer  they  come,  the  happy,  laughing,  romping 
group  ; nearer,  as  down  they  rush,  filled  with  a joy 
equalling  that  pent  up  in  the  breast  of  the  father. 
He  reads,  yet  does  not  read.  For  above  the  folds 
of  the  paper  his  eyes  are  looking  to  watch  the  on- 
ward march  of  these  treasures  of  his  home.  Their 
laugh  sinks  into  his  heart  and  the  merry  faces  are  a 
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balm  for  his  many  anxieties.  Away  with  the  read- 
ing. The  paper,  why  think  of  it  now  ? for  he  sees 

“ in  the  lamplight, 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair 
Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair.” 

The  picture  is  so  complete  ! The  anxious  parent 
awaiting  the  children,  the  children  plotting  how  to 
surprise  him — parent  and  children  planning  how  best 
to  deceive.  He,  realizing  their  intention,  remains  in 
quiet,  while  they,  thinking  him  ignorant  of  their  re- 
solve, are  bubbling  over  with  joy  at  the  expected  re- 
sult of  the  combined  attack.  One  can  imagine  the 
whispering  among  the  three:  grave  Alice  and  laugh- 
ing Allegra  and  she  with  the  golden  hair.  One  plan  is 
suggested,  and  another,  and  both  put  aside,  until  one 
final  manoeuvre  is  decided  on  and  all  is  ready  to  sur- 
prise the  poor,  unsuspecting,  yet  truly  suspecting, 
one  who  sits  in  the  great  arm-chair.  Watch  him  as 
he  steadies  himself  for  the  great  onrush.  The  paper 
is  a poor  thing  in  his  hands  now,  and  the  pleasure 
beaming  in  his  eyes  almost  overcomes  him.  He  is 
quite  a child  again,  and  is  going  to  make  himself  one 
among  his  children.  But  the  enemy  is  busy,  the 
base  design  is  complete,  the  divisions  have  taken 
post,  the  captain’s  word  is  awaited,  the  command  is 
given,  and  then, — 

‘ ‘ A sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A sudden  raid  from  the  hall  ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded, 

They  enter  my  castle  wall  ! 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 

O’er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair  ; 

If  I try  to  escape,  they  surround  me  ; 

They  seem  to  be  everywhere.” 

The  poet  goes  on  to  complete  the  beautiful  pic- 
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ture  and  the  storming-  of  the  old  castle  has  all  the  ac- 
companying- phrasings  peculiar  to  such  a scene.  The 
feigned  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  is  well 
conceived,  and  the  apparent  endeavor  to  extricate 
himself  from  what  appears  an  overwhelming  enemy. 
He  doubtless  for  a moment  seems  to  make  actual  re- 
sistance and  partially  prevails,  when  a fresh  attack 
is  made  by  the  massing  of  forces,  and  again  he  is 
obliged  to  succumb.  O’er  the  arms  and  back  of  his 
chair  they  climb,  and  move  which  way  he  will,  a 
pretty  childish  face  looks  into  his  with  a triumphant 
smile,  and  he  turns  to  hide  the  merriment  that  would 
suffuse  his  own  face.  The  defence  is  a good  one, 
but  escape  seems  impossible,  for  the  three  have  sur- 
rounded him  and  hold  him  fast.  It  grows,  this  bit 
of  homelike  coloring  ; the  characters  stand  before  us 
with  a setting  you  and  I have  often  seen.  Perhaps 
at  one  time  we  have  been  one  of  the  actors  ourselves 
and  have  helped  drive  away  a goodly  bit  of  that  dull 
care  which  enveloped  the  brow  of  a dear  father.  The 
struggle  is  not  yet  over,  for  hear  the  prattle  of  the 
young  besiegers ; hear  the  little  expressions  of  ten- 
derness which  testify  the  true  love  of  hearts  ; hear  the 
recital  of  the  day’s  doings,  the  wonderful  childish 
adventures,  the  recital  of  youthful  prowess,  the 
words  and  acts  of  a mother  recalled,  the  longings  for 
the  father  and  their  joy  at  his  home-coming.  The 
old  castle  is  indeed  stormed.  He  wonders  whence 
comes  the  fiercest  attack.  He  tries,  but  in  vain,  to 
send  up  a flag  of  truce.  They  will  dictate  the  terms. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  picture  and  is  it  not  life?  And 
then  when  there  comes  the  great  long  pause  in  the 
conflict,  when  the  smoke  from  friendship’s  battle  has 
cleared  and  a calm  succeeds,  we  find  that  the  young 
attacking  party  are  after  all  not  the  victors,  that  the 
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triple  alliance  was  founded  on  wrong  principles,  that 
the  deep  laid  schemes  come  to  nought  and  that 
their  brave  sally  was  repulsed.  For  the  castle  we 
find  was  strongly  fortified,  and  love  was  the  means 
of  defence,  and  the  sturdy  form  in  the  great  arm- 
chair looks  proudly  out  on  the  enemy  and  issues  his 
proclamation  for  peace. 

“Do  'you  think,  O blue-eyed  banditti, 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  moustache  as  I am 
Is  not  a match  for  you  all  ? 

I have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon, 

In  the  round  tower  of  my  heart.” 

The  love  for  the  father  compels  a complete  sur- 
render; it  so  overcomes  the  band  of  “ blue-eyed  ban- 
ditti ” that  they  listen  patiently  to  his  every  word, 
only  now  and  then  interrupting  that  he  may  go  on, 
not  to  speak  of  peace  only,  but  to  tell  his  quaint  old 
tales.  Three  little  girls  range  close  beside  him, 
three  childish  faces  with  interest  o’erspread  peer 
into  his,  three  pairs  of  eyes  scan  his  every  movement. 
And  silence  is  all  about,  save  for  the  voice  of  him 
who  has  conquered.  The  round  tower  of  the  castle 
has  received  into  its  recessesthree  loving  hearts,  and 
there  they  are  secure  forever, 


Yes,  forever  and  a day, 

Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away!  ” 

Schlegel’s  second  principle  of  poetry  satisfieshere. 
Such  a delicately  drawn  fabric  as  “ The  Children’s 
Hour  ” reaches  right  down  and  takes  hold  of  our  best 
feelings.  A purity  of  tone  and  diction  is  spread 
about  it  which  is  health-giving,  and  we  are  compelled 
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to  testify  to  the  truth  that  breathes  in  its  every  line. 
That  there  should  be  such  a restrictive  part  of  the 
day  given  over  to  the  meeting  of  the  father  and  his 
dear  ones,  might  seem  to  some  to  border  on  the  puri- 
tanical in  our  home  life  ; but  it  has  a happy  aspect 
when  we  reflect  that  there  is  an  hour  in  which  naught 
interferes  with  the  mutual  pleasures  of  Longfellow’s 
group,  while  the  company  of  the  father  is  surely  not 
denied  whenever  the  joyous,  laughing  trio  plan  for 
a side  skirmish.  The  manner  in  which  the  poet 
words  the  incident  is  pretty  in  the  extreme.  The 
attempted  bombardment  of  the  old  castle  is  truly 
military,  and  the  scheming  and  successive  raid  and 
battle  make  of  this  simplest  of  songs  a gem  so  bril- 
liant in  coloring,  so  vivid  in  imagination  and  so  re- 
sponsive to  our  everlasting  thoughts  of  home  and 
the  early  phases  of  life  when  childhood  was  our  hap- 
py lot,  that  we  love  it  in  itself  and  dwell  with  delight 
on  what  now  the  years  deny  us  and  bestow  on  an- 
other generation. 


Soph. 


Sanctum. 


Our  Archbishop. 

.^ORDHAM — the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and  the 

£ students — hails  with  pleasure  the  appointment 
of  one  of  her  sons  to  the  Archiepiscopal  dig- 
nity. She  extends  to  him,  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Farley, 
D.  D.,  her  heartiest  congratulations  and  prays  for 
him  God’s  choicest  blessings,  that  his  labors  in  his 
new  office  as  head  of  the  Church  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York  may  be  crowned  with  the  abundant 
success  that  a life  of  well-doing  in  the  service  of  the 
Master  must  merit. 

In  her  sixty  years  of  usefulness,  Fordham  has  had 
many  men  associated  with  her  founding  and  her  gov- 
ernment, who  have  attained  to  high  places  among 
the  hierarchy,  but  now  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history  one  of  her  sons  takes  his  place  among  the 
archbishops  of  the  country. 

She  may  well  rejoice,  and  the  pleasure  that  is 
hers  on  the  elevation  of  her  beloved  Alumnus  is 
only  intensified  by  the  universal  satisfaction  with 
which  his  selection  has  been  received  by  the  Rev. 
clergy  and  laity  alike. 

The  Monthly  hopes,  at  some  not  distant  day,  to 

testify  in  more  fitting  manner  the  honor  done  Ford- 
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ham  College  in  the  honoring  of  her  distinguished  son. 

To  you,  beloved  Archbishop,  Fordham’s  hearty 
congratulations  and  best  wishes.  Ad  multos  annos  ! 

The  Opening  of  Schools. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  men  during  the  first 
week  or  two  of  a new  collegiate  year  ? It  is  hardly 
fair  to  say  that  they — the  new  and  the  old — ap- 
pear dull,  but  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  activity. 
A kind  of  languid  interest  in  all  things  in  and 
around  the  Halls,  is  manifested  by  some,  but  there  is 
no  real  life.  All  are  curious  to  know  who  will 
watch  over  our  several  destinies  during  the  coming 
year,  to  discover  the  various  dispositions  of  the  vari- 
ous professors  to  determine  of  what  calibre  the  new 
man  is  made — -his  character,  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
his  eccentricities.  But  that  effervescence,  so  often 
referred  to  in  youth,  why,  thatis  sadly  lacking.  Have 
you  noticed  it?  Nothing  to  do,  it  would  seem,  but 
wander  here  and  there  and  while  away  these  summer- 
scented  opening  days.  Oh  ! give  us  the  man  of  action, 
who  returns  after  long  vacationsand,  resolving  to  put 
far  away  the  thoughts  of  lake  and  mountain,  rod  and 
gun,  makes  friends  again  with  his  tried  and  trusty 
books,  not  neglecting  in  their  proper  time  the  sports 
of  the  campus.  Give  us  more  and  more  of  these  same 
men  who  realize  that  College  life  is  fast  passing 
away,  and  are  determined  that,  as  it  goes,  it  will  leave 
behind  that  precious  boon  called  knowledge,  which 
all  covert  but  not  all  strive  to  obtain. 

To  those  who  have  attended  their  last  opening  of 
schools  and  who  have  gone  away,  we,  who  have  loved 
them  well,  wish  God  speed.  May  their  paths  through 
the  wide  world  be  flowery  ones,  and  may  they  ever 
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remember  Alma  Mater  and  the  boys  they  have  left 
behind  them  ! 

And  to  you,  comrades  of  these  latter  days,  who 
are  but  beginning  life  at  Fordham,  a thousand  wel- 
comes. We  know  your  present  feelings  ; we  know 
your  thoughts  are  often  of  home  and  those  who 
miss  you  ; but  come,  we  too  have  passed  through  the 
same  tearful  farewells— yes,  we  have  been  homesick  ; 
but  now,  let’s  be  merry  and  let’s  to  work  and  play. 
You  are  very,  very  welcome. 

“ Keep  young,  and  in  touch  with  Alma 
Mater  and  her  Alumni  Association  by 

SUBSCRIBING  TO  THE  ‘ FORDHAM  MONTHLY,’ 

One  Dollar  a year.” 

Tempted  these  many  days  to  say  a few  words  beg- 
ging for  a renewal  of  support  for  the  Monthly,  we 
had  about  conqueredthe  temptation  when  a card  with 
the  above  device  from  our  Alumni  Association  was 
put  into  our  hands.  Evidently  each  member  of  that 
esteemed  body  received  a similar  call.  Good  for 
the  Alumni  ! say  we.  Was  there  ever  such  a loyal 
band  of  men  ! ever  such  staunch  friends  ! — we  mean 
friends  in  need  and  in  deed.  Sometimes  meeting 
with  obstacles  that  would  have  daunted  the  strong- 
est hearts,  they  have  never  wavered,  but  stood  by 
their  College  and  the  undertakings  of  that  College, 
until  we  have  come  to  look  upon  them  not  as  our 
elders  gone  away  forever  from  our  midst,  but  ever 
near  us — college  men  as  we  are,  supporting  us 
when  we  are  weak,  encouraging  us  in  defeat,  cheer- 
ing us  in  victory.  Here’s  to  them — the  Alumni  of 
Fordham  ! 

And  are  there  any  who  will  refuse  them  this  their 
appeal?  One  might  be  disposed  to  pass  over  un- 
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noticed  a poor  editorial  begging-paragraph,  but  will 
any  one  disregard  such  a call  as  the  above  coming 
from  such  an  organization  ? We,  therefore,  our  cour- 
age revived,  ask  all  interested  not  to  delay  one  mo- 
ment in  forwarding  whatever  is  due  to  the  Monthly 
in  the  way  of  past  subscriptions  and  to  enroll  their 
names  for  the  ensuing  year.  Well  done,  Alumni. 
You  have  helped  us  much  in  the  past.  You  are 
helping  us  again.  Our  best  thanks. 

Old  Boys  and  O.  F’s. 

We  appreciate  fully  all  the  love  that  is  bound  up 
in  the  now  familiar  words  “ Old  Boys,”  and  we 
would  be  the  last  to  sanction  the  doing  away  with 
that  endearing  phrase.  But  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
somewhat  too  generic.  Other  colleges  allude  to 
former  students  in  like  terms.  Are  the  boys,  old  and 
young,  willing  to  try  a new  designation,  without 
foregoing  the  old? 

Now  and  again  we  learn  something  from  the  Eng- 
lish. Suppose  weSlearn  one  thing  more.  Stonyhurst 
and  Beaumont  are  two  English  Jesuit  colleges 
known  the  world  over.  Whenever  they  wish  in 
their  respective  College  paper,  to  refer  to  the  “ old 
boys  ” they  are,  American-like,  brief,  and  say,  for  in- 
stance, Harold  St.  Leger  (O.  S.)  or  Mortimer  Don- 
caster (O.  B).  Translated,  we  understand  that  H.  St. 
L.  is  an  old  Stonyhurst  boy  and  that  M.  D.  is  an 
old  boy  of  Beaumont.  Are  we  clear?  Why  cannot 
we  say  when  referring  to  our  old  boys,  John  Smith 
(O.  F.)  or  Bob  Brown  (O.  F.)?  We  ask  opinions  on 
the  subject. 

We  hope  that  those  who  write  against  the  prop- 
osition will  not  object  and  say  these  letters  will  be 
read  Old  Fool,  Old  Fossil,  etc.  We  are  to  have  our 
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own  meaning  for  the  letters,  and  they  will  have  to 
every  true  Fordhamite  no  other  signification  than 
the  one  we  attach  to  them.  We  of  the  Monthly 
are  content  to  be  0.  F’s. 

The  Team. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  some  comments 
on  the  Athletic  outlook.  We  venture  a word  here  con- 
cerning the  Football  team.  We  deem  it  but  right  to 
say  that  we  have  what  may  be  termed  a good,  repre- 
sentative eleven.  We  mean,  in  comparison  with  for- 
mer teams. — A fair  number  having  presented  them- 
selves as  candidates,  and  these  having  tried  faithfully 
for  the  various  positions,  we  must  look  upon  this 
year,  whether  fraught  with  victory  or  defeat,  as  one 
in  which  the  Fordham  spirit  has  been  revived. 
For  those  who  gave  of  their  time  to  help  make  this 
a real  football  year,  we  have  naught  but  praise.  To 
the  Coach,  Dr.  Murphy,  above  all  others,  do  we  doff 
our  editorial  cap  and  say ,“  here’s  to  him;!  ” He  has  been 
unstinted  in  his  labors,  his  enthusiasm  has  gone  out  to 
theteam,and  from  a lot  of  green  men  he  has  given  usa 
good  line,  a good  back  field,  and  above  all,  such  a gen- 
uine love  for  the  game  that  we  must  needs  doff  again 
and  again.  The  Captain  has  our  congratulations  too. 
No  easy  position,  that  of  the  Captain ; but  he  has  the 
confidence  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  squad, 
and  under  him  they  will  battle  bravely.  On  the 
offense  the  team,  we  believe,  will  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions ; there  is  much  to  desire  in  defensive  work. 
But  with  all  willing,  even  that  defect  will  he  rem- 
edied. Here’s  to  them — “ the  coach,  the  captain, 
and  the  salwarts  on  the  line  !” 

Charles  J.  Murn,  ’03. 
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regret  to'state  that  we  have  no  new  names 
to  add  to  those  who  have  already  kindly 
^ contributed  to  establish  the  new  scholar- 
ship. We  earnestly  exhort  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
interest  of  the  deserving,  and  who  have  a desire  to 
cooperate  with  Alma  Mater,  to  subscribe  and  thus 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  Fordham’s  former 
Rectors,  Father  Gockeln.  We  have  an  additional 
reason  this  month  for  making  this  special  appeal. 
We  desire  to  relieve  as  soon  as  possible  the  burden 
which  the  writer  of  the  subjoined  lines  has  most 
generously  and  charitably  taken  upon  himself. 

The  list  of  contributors  thus  far  are : — 


Mr.  J.  J.  Doherty,  ’60 $100.00 

Student  of  81 25.00 

Rev.  J.  T.  Flood,  ’80 50.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Gavin 25.00 

Rev.  Thos.  R.  Halpin,  ’86 50.00 

Rev.  Thos.  A.  Hendrick,  LL.  D 25.00 


and  the  writer  of  the  following.  To  him  and  to 
those  who  have  thus  far  kindly  responded,  our  best 
thanks  are  extended. 


Rev.  and  Dear  Father: — 

“ That  your  efforts  may  not  be  a failure,  I desire 
to  say  that  you  may  name  some  day  scholar  for  that 
scholarship  and  send  the  bill  to  me. 

“ It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  do  this 
for  the  memory  of  my  great  and  good  friend,  Fr. 
Gockeln.” 
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news  of  the  niontb. 


In  our  issue  of  July  we  published  an 
Correction  article  on  “Jesuits  at  Oxford,”  which 


we  attributed  to  C.  J.  C.,’ 97.  We  erred 


in  so  doing.  The  author  is  C.  J.  C.,  ’79,  an  esteemed 
alumnus,  to  whom  we  now  offer  our  sincere  apologies. 


\ 


We/are  obliged  to  announce  that  in 
thi3  issue  appears  the  final  install- 
ment of  the  series  entitled  : “ Recol- 


lections of  Fordham  in  the  Fifties.”  We  make  the 
announcement  with  sincere  regret.  These  papers 
have  been  a source  of  keen  pleasure  to  our  hundreds 
of  readers.  To  the  older  men,  who  have  long  ago 
said  their  farewells  to  Fordham,  they  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  back  old  and  familiar  scenes  and 
faces,  thus  compensating  in  some  way  for  the  losses 
which  the  years  bring  with  them.  Tousof  a young- 
er generation  they  have  taught  many  things  of  the 
older  Fordham,  which  we  never  could  have  learned 
did  not  some  truly  generous  one  undertake  the  task 
of  editing  these  same  “Recollections.”  The  Hon. 
T.  B.  Connery,  ’53,  truly  merits  and  has  our  hearty 
thanks  for  his  unselfish  labors.  He  has  been  in  very 
poor  health  and  has,  we  may  venture  to  confess, 
given  much  valuable  time  to  these  papers,  neglecting 
matters  that  were  of  personal  interest  in  order  to 
testify  his  love  for  Fordham.  We  again  declare  how 
grateful  we  are,  and  pray  him  speedy  recovery. 
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We  herewith  announce  the  Faculty 

Changes  in  changes:— 

faculty  Fr.  Neary,  Prefect  of  Discipline  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  goes  to  Woodstock 
for  a special  course  in  Theology.  Fr.  O’Hara,  Pre- 
fect of  Studies  at  Fordham,  now  holds  a similar  posi- 
tion in  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia.  Fathers 
Walsh,  Harmon  and  Roche  are  at  Frederick.  Fr. 
Zeigler  is  professing  poetry  at  Loyola  College,  Bal- 
timore. Messrs.  Anglim  and  Mullaly  are  at  Wood- 
stock,  continuing  their  philosophical  studies,  while 
Mr.  Tracy  is  teaching  at  Gonzaga  College,  Wash- 
ington. 

Rev.  Fathers  Mahoney  and  Burke  are  added  to 
the  corps  of  professors  in  the  College  department. 
Fr.  Hollohan  is  the  new  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Fr. 
Prendergast  is  Prefect  of  Discipline.  Fr.  McDon- 
nell is  Prefect  of  Senior  Hall,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of 
Junior  Hall,  while  Fr.  Carney  is  in  charge  of  St. 
John’s  Hall.  Messrs.  O’Shea,  Brady,  Hurley  and 
Farley,  S.  J.,  are  assigned  to  the  Academic  courses. 

The  Faculty  otherwise  remains  unchanged. 

Some  sixty  boys  from  the  parochial 

Scholarships  and  public  schools  presented  them- 
selves for  examination  for  the  several 
scholarships  awarded  this  year.  These  scholarships 
entitle  the  winners  to  the  eight  year  course  embrac- 
ing the  Academic  and  College  years.  Here  are  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors  : — 

John  A.  Killoran,  St.  Jerome’s  School  ; Richard 
J.  A.  Cullinan,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  School ; 
Frank  Schiavone,  b.Morris  High  School  Annex  ; 
Joseph  V.  Middleton,  Jr.,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
School;  Thomas  Connelly,  St.  Jerome’s  School.  John 
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A.Killoran  won  the  Fr.  Dealy  Scholarship,  founded 
by  Hon.  VVm.  R.  Grace  ; John  W.  Clancy,  St.  Gab- 
riel’s School,  the  Hon.  John  Whalen  Scholarship; 
and  Joseph  E.  Larkins,  St.  Catherine’s  Academy, 
the  Fr.  Gockeln  Scholarship. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  O’Reilly,  at  one  time 
Itlgr.  O’Reilly  Professor  at  Fordham,  celebrated  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  18th,  his  diamond 
jubilee.  We  present  the  venerable  prelate  our  com- 
pliments and  good  wishes. 

A very  welcome  visitor  lately  was  the 
Dean  Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  ’53,  of  Pat- 
SflCltWlty,  'Si  erson,  N.  J.  So  taken  up  with  the 
affairs  of  church  is  he  that  he  seldom 
does  us  the  honor  of  calling.  We  wish  the  Dean 
would  come  oftener. 

Rev.  Father  Hendrick,  LL.  D.,  whose 
R?n.  fr  address  to  the  graduates  of  1902  has 
RCIKtrkli  been  much  praised,  visited  Rome 
during  the  summer.  From  letters  we 
learn  that  he  has  been  charmed  with  all  he  has  seen 
in  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Catholic  Protector)^  suffered  con- 
Catfoolic  siderable  damage  during  August  from 
Protectory  a fire  which  at  one  time  threatened 
the  main  building  of  this  great  insti- 
tution. The  men  and  boys,  who  are  drilled  for  just 
such  an  emergency,  at  great  personal  risk  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  fire  from  spreading.  The  Rev.  Bro- 
thers in  charge  of  the  Protectory  have  our  full  sym- 
pathy in  their  losses. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York, 

Secretary  the  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  ’67, 

McDonough  called  recently  and  entered  his  son  as 
astudent of  Junior  Hall.  Mr.  McDon- 
ough absolutely  refused  a renomination  at  the  re- 
cent Republican  convention  at  Saratoga.  A pro- 
motion to  the  Court  of  Appeals  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Hon.  gentleman.  An  appreciative 
notice  of  the  Secretary  is  printed  in  a late  issue  of 
Donohue  s . 

Mr.  Thomas  MacManus,’  71,  of  Mexico 
'71  City,  Mexico,  whose  son  Joseph  rooms 
in  Senior  Hall,  paid  us  an  unexpec- 
ted visit  a few  weeks  since.  He  came 
to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  old  scenes.  He 
found  among  the  former  Father  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  and 
Father  Keveney,  S.  J.,  but  the  scenes  were  new  to 
him.  We  understand  that  Mr.  MacManus’  older  son, 
Thomas,  Jr.,  ’01,  is  at  present  travelling  in  Europe. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  New 
'$6  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Sept.  14th, 
1902  : — 

“Albany,  Sept.  13th. — One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
week  was  the  retirement  of  Joseph  A.  Farrell  from 
the  management  of  the  Times-Union , the  succession 
by  ex-Congressman  Martin  H.  Glynn,  and  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Farrell  into  the  Jesuit  College  at  Em- 
mettsburg,  Md. 

“ Mr.  Farrell  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  early  training  at 
this  college  instilled  into  him  the  desire  to  become  a 
priest. 

“ Mr.  Farrell  was  born  in  Albany  twenty-six  years 
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ago,  the  third  son  of  John  Henry  Farrell.  When  his 
father  died  in  February,  1891,  he  assumed  charge 
of  his  father’s  paper,  the  Times-Union,  taking  into 
partnership  Mr.  Glynn,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  paper  in  an  editorial  capacity  about  four 
years.  The  property  is  valued  at  $250,000. 

“ Mr.  Farrell  has  considered  the  step  he  took  for 
some  time,  and  his  intimate  friends  were  not 
surprised.” 

Old  students  of  Fordham  will  recognize  in  the 
ex-manager  of  the  Albany  Times-Union  the  Joe  Far- 
rell of  the  class  of  ’96.  Joe  has  indeed  ceased  to 
be  a man  of  the  world,  but  he  has  entered  the  Jesuit 
novitiate  at  Frederick,  Md.  There  is  no  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Emmettsburg.  The  Monthly  desires  to  offer 
this  new  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  St.  Ignatius  its 
hearty  congratulations. 

Rev.  John  Scully,  a former  highly 
Tl*.  $CUlly  esteemed  Rector  of  Fordham,  is 
now  stationed  at  the  College  as  one  of 
the  Missionary  Fathers. 

Fordham  is  the  recipient  of  the  sum  of 
Hlumni.  $1,250.  It  is  a gift  from  our  devoted  Al- 
~ umni  through  Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy, 

formerly  Treasurer  and  now  President  of  that  organ- 
ization, for  the  permanent  establishment  of  a fund  to 
furnish  yearly  the  Alumni  Purse  in  Literature.  We 
extend  to  the  Alumni  our  warmest  thanks  and  we 
deeply  appreciate  this  generous  act. 

We  offer  our  sincere  condolences  to  Mr.  Paul  R. 

♦ 

Conniff,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  on  the  death 
of  his  devoted  mother. 
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The  Rev.  M.  J.  Henry,  ’75,  in  charge 
'75  of  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary,  reached  home  last  week 
from  Rome.  The  reverend  gentleman,  in  speaking 
of  his  interview  with  the  Pope,  said  : “ I was  surprised 
at  his  vigor.  I had  expected  to  see  a feeble  old  man  ; 
instead,  here  was  a man  full  of  vigor,  with  an  eye  as 
clear  as  an  eagle,  who  gave  you  a grip  of  the  hand 
which  reminded  one  of  far-away  America.”  Learn- 
ing that  Fr.  Henry  was  interested  in  the  immigrant 
mission,  the  Pope  patted  his  cheek  and  said,  “ Bona, 
bona,”  and  pronounced  a blessing  on  the  work. 

Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sung  on 
IttilSS  Of  tbC  Friday,  Sept.  12th,  in  the  College 
ijoly  Ghost  Church.  The  officers  of  the  Mass 

were:  Celebrant,  Father  Minister; 
Deacon,  Fr.  Cormican  ; Subdeacon,  Mr.  Lane. 

The  sermon,  a most  powerful  and  convincing  dis- 
course, was  preached  by  Fr.  Mahoney,  Professor  of 
Sophomore.  The  “Royal  Mass”  was  sung  by  a 
select  choir. 

One  who  begs  to  remain  unknown 
m recently  presented  his  check  for  five 
Anonymous  Gift  hundred  dollars  to  help  along  the 
good  cause  of  education.  The  gen- 
erous donor  will  at  least  permit  us  to  express  in  this 
obscure  manner  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  gift. 

To  Mr.  John  McTigue,  A.  M.,  profes- 
Profcssor  sorin  English,  we  extend  our  warmest 
ittcCigue  sympathy  in  his  recent  bereavement. 

Professor  McTigue’s  mother  died 
during  the  summer  at  her  home,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass. 
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Unofficial  information  tells  us  that  of 
£ld$$  Of  the  class  of  ’02,  Mr.  James  Fitzpatrick 
1002  will  go  into  business.  Others  who 

will  do  likewise  are:  Messrs.  Swet- 
nam,  Dempsey,  McLaughlin,  Williams,  Maloney, 
White,  and  Rafferty.  These  are  to  be  the  lawyers  : 
Messrs.  Ewald,  Horan  and  Walsh.  It  will  be  Dr. 
Hoyt.  Mr.  Edebohls  will  take  up  engineering.  Mr. 
Donnelly  will  enter  the  Seminary  at  Dunwoodie,  and 
Mr.  McDonald  will  adopt  teaching  as  a profession. 
Mr.  Krauss  returns  to  Fordham  for  the  P.  G.  course. 
Of  the  intentions  of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Murphy,  Old- 
shue,  and  Sheehy,  we  are  ignorant. 

We  learn  from  a private  letter  that 
1001  Mr.  E.  S.  Magee  of  Junior,  1901,  en- 

ters, this  fall,  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College.  We  wish  him  success  in  his 
chosen  career. 


An  article  entitled,  “ A Few  Facts 
filipinos  About  the  Friars,”  printed  in  the 
United  Service  Review  for  August, 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  extract.  The  article 
is  from  the  pen  of  Roland  Fortescue,  an  old  Ford- 
ham boy,  now  an  officer  in  the  4th  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

“ Incidentally,  the  Filipino  has  a vague  idea  of 
how  the  American  stands  in  regard  to  religion.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  a 
certain  town  to  sit  at  the  windows  of  their  quarters 
on  Sunday  mornings  and  watch  the  natives  on  their 
way  to  church,  always  an  interesting  sight,  as  every- 
body, from  the  Presidente  to  the  poorest  trabejero, 
attended  with  their  wives,  dressed  for  the  occasion. 

One  Sunday  it  was  noticed  that  the  Vic e-Pre side nte , 
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who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  the  day  before, 
escorted  his  family  as  far  as  the  church  door  and 
then  returned  home.  When  questioned  next  day  by 
one  of  the  officers  as  to  the  reason  for  his  not  at- 
tending Mass,  he  replied : “ I am  an  American  now, 
and  the  Americans  do  not  have  to  go  to  Church.” 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ken- 
Roland  f ortescue  yon  Fortescue,  ’91,  a brother  of  the 
writer,  we  print  the  following  items 
concerning  Roland’s  recent  career : — 

“ Roland’s  first  experience  was  a campaign  with  the 
Cuban  Filibusters  in  the  spring  of  ’96  or  ’97  ; at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  he  enlisted  in 
the  “ Rough  Riders,”  serving  in  the  Cuban  campaign 
at  Las  Guasimas  and  Santiago.  In  1899  he  was  ap- 
pointed a first  lieutenant  in  the  26th  U.  S.  Vol.  Infan- 
try and  spent  about  two  years  in  the  Philippines 
with  his  regiment.  Last  fall  he  was  appointed  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  4th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  with 
which  regiment  he  is  still  connected.  Roland  is 
now  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Information  is  at  hand  to  the  effect 
’97  that  Mr.  Andreas  Crosas,  ’97,  is  meet- 
ing with  signal  success  in  Porto  Rico, 
in  which  American  possession  he  is  practicing  law. 
Acting  Governor  Hartsell  of  the  Island  has  appoint- 
ed him  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  recent 
political  riot  at  Humacao,  the  native  investigation, 
it  is  said,  being  biased. 

Among  our  recent  visitors  we  se- 
Ui$itor$  cured  the  names  of  Messrs.  M.  J.  A. 

McCaffery,  ’61  ; T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90; 
Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98  ; P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97  ; Philip 
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Rielly,  ’oo ; Dr.  Dwyer,  ’94;  Andrew  J.  Ewald,  ’02; 
Rev.  Richard  O.  Hughes,  A.  M. ; Messrs.  Henry 
Heide,  Jr., ’01  ; Stephen  J.  McPartland,  ’00;  John  P. 
Joyce,  ’97  ; Paul  Healy  and  Richard  Maher. 


FORDHAMENSIA . 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

SHE  summer  of  1901  with  its  many  delights  has 
passed  away  forever,  and  Alma  Mater  has 
opened  to  us  her  welcoming  gates.  Certainly 
all  the  boys  looked  happy  on  their  return,  and 
though  many  pleasant  memories  lingered,  yet  each 
face  wore  a look  of  firm  resolution — a resolution  to 
do  conscientious  work. 

Moved  to  emulate  the  great  successes  of  last  year 
such  as  the  Alumni  Dinner  and  the  “ Prom  ” at 
Sherry’s,  the  Seniors  held  a class  banquetat  Muschen- 
heim’s  Arena  on  the  eve  of  their  return  to  studies. 
The  Seniors  take  this  occasion  of  publicly  thanking 
Mr.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  for  his  unselfish  efforts  in  arrang- 
ing everything  so  successfully  for  the  reunion. 

The  following  have  been  elected  officers  in  Sen- 
ior : — Pres.,  J.  W.  Blauvelt ; V.  Pres.,  E.  J.  O’Brien  ; 
Sec.,  VV.  E.  Keane;  Treas.,  J.  J.  Murray. 

Our  Reading  and  Billiard  rooms  have  again  been 
renovated.  In  the  Billiard  room  new  covers  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  and  now  the  “ Shark 
Brothers  ” may  indulge  until  the  bell  calls  them  else- 
where. A word  here  about  the  Reading-room 
would  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  various  periodicals  of  that  cozy  retreat  should 
be  respected.  Some  of  the  “ younger  ” element  seem 
to  forget  that  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  or  per- 
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haps  three  on  the  Division  who  relish  a peep  into  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Please  do  not  clip 
whatever  strikes  your  fancy.  That  ragged  custom 
should  be  abolished.  “ Occupet  extremum  scabies,” 
is  the  principle  which  prompts  this  selfish  conduct. 
Of  course  you  society  followers  have  read  of  Shan- 
ley’s  idea  on  “ How  lobsters  should  be  served.” 

The  “ Joker  ” paid  us  a visit  the  other  day,  and  is 
about  as  original  as  ever,  with  apologies  to  Puck 
and  other  sporting  magazines.  The  “ Funny  Man  ” 
is  at  present  residing  in  the  town  of  Newark,  which 
is  only  a few  miles  back  of  New  Jersey’s  smallest 
and  most  peaceful  village  —Hoboken.  For  partic- 
ulars regarding  his  witticisms  (?)  of  last  year,  kindly 
consult  Harry. 

“ Touchin’  on  and  appertainin’  ” to  the  primary 
elections,  Devery  of  the  “ Nint  ” District  got  in  after 
spending  a small  fortune  on  charity  and  other  things 
of  the  kind.  Perhaps  he  aspires  to  the  throne  of 
Tammany  Hall,  but  “Tim  ” and  “ Della”  must  be 
consulted  first. 

There  seems  to  be  a “ Letter  Trust  ” in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Two  young  gentlemen  are  receiving  all 
the  mail.  Where  did  they  spend  the  summer? 

The  candidates  for  the  football  team  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  spirit  they  are  even  now  throw- 
ing into  their  work.  The  coach,  Doctor  Murphy 
of  Yale,  is  a man  of  wide  experience  in  athletics,  and 
his  work  allows  us  to  be  presumptuous  enough  to 
make  predictions.  His  promptitude  commends  it- 
self to  us  all.  Candidates  should  be  on  the  field  on 
time  each  afternoon  and  make  his  work  not  a burden 
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but  a pleasure.  A vote  of  thanks  is  due  Mr.  Delli 
Paoli  for  his  influence  in  securing  so  valuable  a man 
asp  Doctor  Murphy.  The  manager  and  captain 
deserve  praise  for  the  impetus  they  have  given  to 
football  matters. 

A singer  from  the  wilds  of  the  Adirondacks  has 
been  added  to  our  number,  and  isobliging  enough  to 
entertain  us  with  the  latest  songs.  What  became 
of  the  Anvil ' Chorus  ? Perhaps  their  hammers  are 
on  strike. 

The  elections  in  Junior  Class  resulted  as  follows: 
— Pres.,  J.  P.  Clark;  V.  Pres.,i:J.  H.  Uniack;  Sec.,  D. 
L.  O’Reilly;  Treas.,  J.  A.  MacManus  ; Bidellus,  A. 
Sibbell. 

The  Sophomores  elected  Thos.  Dillon,  Pres. ; E. 
O’Connor,  V.  Pres. ; Louis  Hartman,  Sec.  and 
Treas.  ; Bidellus, j^James  Robertson.  Owen  Tierney 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Freshman  Class. 

“ Do  not  buy^when  you  can  borrow,”  is  the  max- 
im of  ajjfew  chosen  ones  who  always  succeed  in 
dodging  the  tobacco  shop,  presided  over  by  Wm. 
E.  Keane. 

The  officers  in  the  Library  Association  are  : — 
President, Wm.  E.  Keane,  ’03;  V.  Pres.,  J.  P.  Clark, 
’04;  Treas.,  Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03;  Ass’t  Treas.,  Ches- 
ter A.  Dady,  ’04 ; Sec.,  E.  J.  O’Connor,  ’05  ; Ass’t 
Sec.,  Wm.  O’Brien, *’04.  The  following  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership:  McGee  and  Haffen,  ’03; 
Hurley  and  Smith,  04;  Dillon  and  J.  McLoughlin, 
’05  ; Dana  Redmond,  ’06. 
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“Five  times  five  is  twenty-five, 

Though  Louis  says,  ’tis  not; 

Johnny  makes  it  twenty-one, 

Ask  Joseph  for  the  plot.” 

The  above  logical  conundrum  caused  a great  deal  of 
excitement  in  one  of  the  classes  a few  day s ago.  For 
particulars  consult  the  favored  three.  A new  stu- 
dent was  added  to  the  class  lately. 

The  stationery  department  during  these  busy 
days  is  in  a constant  whirl  of  business,  and  the  one 
in  charge  has  a most  enjoyable  time  trying  to  pre- 
serve order  while  disposing  of  the  books  and  nec- 
essary articles. 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


Once  more  we  are  back  at  Fordham  renewing  old 
acquaintances  and  giving  a hearty  welcome  to  our 
many  new  friends. 

Very  few  of  last  year’s  boys  have  gone  over  to 
First,  but  very  many  of  our  friends  of  Third  who 
have  added  several  inches  to  their  knickerbockers 
help  us  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  Division  record  of 
last  year. 

The  almost  unanimous  election  of  William  Fallon 
as  manager  of  the  Invincible  football  team  calls 
forth  our  heartiest  congratulations.  We  are  greatly 
pleased  with  the  excellent  schedule  which  he  has,  in 
so  short  a time,  given  us. 
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We  earnestly  desire  that  the  Invincibles,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  coach,  are  straining  every 
muscle  to  excell  on  the  football  arena,  will  ably  sustain 
the  enviable  reputation  of  years  gone  by,  and  will  be 
voted  the  quickest  team  that  Second  ever  put  on 
the  “ Gridiron.” 

Every  day  seems  to  bring  some  old  familiar  face. 
Lately,  he  of  “ Windsor  Locks,”  whose  loss  we  were 
all  deploring,  walked  into  the  “Gym,”  and  although 
the  three  months  of  vacation  have  added  a trifle  to 
his  height,  we  knew  at  a glance  that  it  was  the 
“ same  old  Joe.” 

We  are  sure  that  everybody  will  join  in  congrat- 
ulating our  Head  Prefect  for  relieving  us  of  those 
“tons  of  brass”  which  occupied  so  prominent  a po- 
sition on  our  key-rings  last  year.  The  “Corbin” 
variety  is  really  a light  weight  to  carry. 

A second  football  team,  yclept  “ Goblins,”  aid 
much  in  making  things  lively  on  the  campus.  They 
don’t  boast  to  be  “ mountains  of  flesh,”  but  for  clean, 
quick  and  snappy  playing,  they  are  by  no  means 
“second  fiddlers”  to  the  Invincibles.  The  Invin- 
cibles had  better  watch  out.  Hubert  McNally  man- 
ages the  eleven  and  Walter  Fitch  is  their  captain. 

Second  wishes  to  congratulate  Manager  James  J. 
Fallon  on  the  fine  schedule  he  has  prepared  for  the 
Fordhams.  We  ardently  desire  to  see  the  dear  old 
Maroon  repeat  its  victories  on  the  “ Gridiron.” 

The  officers  on  Second  Division  for  this  term  are 
the  following: — Billiard  and  Pool  Room,  John  V. 
Hinchliffe,  John  A.  Reilly  and  Dana  A.  Redmond; 
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Bell  Ringers,  Reginald  Lynch  and  George  Rior- 
dan  ; Press,  Nelson  Murray ; Bun  Carrier,  Geo. 
McNally;  Mail,  Thomas  Barrett;  Shop,  Robert  G. 
Woodcock. 

O ye  who  stealthily  offer  the  sweet  fumes  of  in- 
cense to  the  goddess  Nicotine,  beware,  ye  know  not 
what  fate  is  in  store  ! 

Stuart  J.  Agen. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 


ST.JOHN’S  HALL. 


The  officers  of  St.  John’s  Hall  are: — Vincent 
O’Rielly,  John  Curley,  Loring  Black,  Harry  Flem- 
ing, Leo  Murray,  John  Galvin,  Lawrence  Zambrano, 
John  Ryan,  Richard  O’Gorman,  Chas.  Milligan, 
Chas.  Hoyt  and  Victor  Gleises. 

All  but  a few  of  the  old  boys  have  returned.  Those 
who  grew  during  the  summer  were  sent  to  Second 
Division.  We  accordingly  miss  several  of  our  ath- 
letic stars. 

W e noticed  on  our  return  that  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  and  about  the  Hall  during  vaca- 
tion-time. New,  adjustable  desks  have  been  placed 
in  the  Study  Hall.  They  are  lighter  and  brighter 
than  the  old  ones,  so  that  the  room  presents  a more 
cheerful  aspect.  Our  parlors,  too,  and  reading  room, 
always  neat  and  attractive,  have  been  still  more 
beautified  by  the  addition  of  large,  handsome  rugs, 
etc. 
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The  Dramatic  Society  has  been  reorganized. 
These  are  the  officers  : — Vincent  O’Rielly,  Presi- 
dent ; Leo  Murray,  Vice-President ; Harry  Fleming, 
Treasurer;  Stage  Manager,  Loring  Black. 

The  first  play  will  be  “ Cox  and  Box.” 

Cast  of  Characters. 


Mr.  Cox Chas.  Milligan. 

Mr.  Box Harry  Fleming. 

Sergeant  Bouncer John  Ryan. 

Sergeant  Bouncer’s  Man  Leo  Murray. 


The  members  are  already  devoting  some  of  their 
recreation  time  to  preparing  for  their  first  appear- 
ance on  our  own  little  stage. 

Rag  -ball  and  Association  football  are  two  of  the 
most  popular  games  on  Third.  There  is  a regular 
team  on  the  Division  to  play  the  former  game.  The 
entire  Division  joins  in  the  Association  game  when- 
ever it  is  being  played. 

The  Midgets  have  been  reorganized  under  the 
management  of  Harry  Fleming.  With  the  aid  of  the 
coach  it  is  hoped  that  the  team  will  be  as  invincible 
as  it  was  last  year.  The  members  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  1901.  The  backs  are  Loring 
Black,  full-back;  John  Curley  and  Captain  Leo 
Murray,  half-backs;  Chas.  Milligan  and  John 
Galvin,  ends.  The  centre  rush  is  John  Ryan. 
The  rest  of  the  team  is  not  made  up  yet.  The  man- 
ager has  not  as  yet  prepared  a schedule,  but  he  has 
challenged  teams  belonging  to  different  academies 
and  schools. 

In  a hard-fought  contest,  the  team  was  defeated 
bv  a scrub  eleven  from  Second  Division  on  Sept.  14th. 
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The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  superb  tackling  of 
the  Midgets.  The  Scrubs  were  not  able  to  score  a 
point  in  the  second  half  of  the  game,  although  they 
tried  hard  enough. 

The  Midgets  played  a picked  eleven  from  among 
the  day  scholars  and  defeated  them  by  a score  of  36 
to  o.  The  interference  of  the  Midgets  was  the 
great  feature  of  the  game. 

Many  of  the  runners  have  returned,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  form  a track  team.  Lawrence  Zambrano, 
Chas.  Hoyt,  Chas.  Milligan  and  John  Galvin  are 
among  them.  With  the  above  mentioned  and  a few 
others,  we  have  the  material  for  an  excellent  team. 

Loring  Black. 


Coach  Murphy 


Captain  Fogarty 


ATHLETICS. 
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5-i^OR  the  past  few  seasons  our  successes  on  the 
football  arena  have  not  been  in  keeping  with 
our  triumphs  on  the  baseball  field.  It  is  the 
intention  this  year  to  improve  matters  in  this  re- 
gard. Manager  Fallon,  ’04,  and  Captain  Fogarty,  ’03, 
have  spared  no  pains  to  arouse  the  old  Fordham  foot- 
ball spirit  and  to  give  us  a first  class  eleven.  A sched- 
ule of  games  has  been  arranged,  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Murphy,  Yale,  secured  as  coach.  Dr.  Murphy  cap- 
tained Yale’s  baseball  team  for  two  years,  coached 
Pennsylvania  in  football  for  four  years,  and  lately 
held  the  same  position  at  Leland  Stanford.  He  is  a 
man  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  the  management  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  securing  his  services,  both 
for  baseball  and  football,  during  the  current  year. 
The  task,  however,  undertaken  by  Dr.  Murphy  in 
coaching  the  football  team  is  no  easy  one.  The 
majority  of  the  candidates  trying  for  the  team  are 
new  to  the  game,  have  never  played  against  the  big 
colleges,  and  the  squad  from  which  he  must  choose 
the  eleven  is  small,  not  over  thirty  having  reported. 
The  Alumni  and  student  body,  however,  look  for 
good  results.  The  men  are  willing.  There  are  some 
husky  fellows  among  them,  and  all  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  coach’s  ability  to  turn  out  the  best 
eleven  that  can  be  secured  from  the  material  on 
hand.  Whatever  success  he  attains,  he  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  efforts  he  is  making  are  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  Fordham  football  lovers. 
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We  notice  with  pleasure  that  football  relations 
have  been  resumed  with  Columbia,  and  elevens  rep- 
resenting the  two  colleges  will  meet  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  on  Oct.  8th.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  game  should  not  be  made  a big  event  in 
college  football  circles  every  season,  and  attract 
large  crowds  here  in  New  York. 

We  look  for  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  Al- 
umni and  students  with  the  efforts  being  made  to 
develop  a representative  team.  Let  all  who  can  get 
out,  and,  by  strengthening  the  line-up,  help  to  sustain 
Fordham’s  reputation.  We  look  for  a victory  over 
Columbia  ; we  mean  to  work  for  victory  ; and  if 
we  don't  get  it,  we  intend  that  Columbia  shall  work 
hard  for  every  point  she  scores. 

Regarding  the  candidates,  of  last  year’s  men  we 
have  tried  and  experienced  men  in  Capt.  Fogarty, 
’03  ; McGee,  ’03  ; Robinson,  ’05  ; O’Toole,  ’05  ; Fal- 
lon,’04;  Glennon,  ’05;  McGuire,  ’05.  Among  the 
new  candidates,  themost  promising  are  : Curtain,  ’04  ; 
Boyle, ’03 ; Black,  ’05;  Adams,  ’03;  Curley,  ’03; 
Dady,  ’04;  Cruso, ’06;  Gargan,  ’05;  Desmond,  ’04; 
Hurley,  ’04  ; J.  Murray,  ’03  ; Murn,  ’03  ; Reihing,  ’04 ; 
Plunkett,  ’04;  McLaughlin,  ’05. 

The  track  team  will  start  practice  in  the  “Gym,” 
by  Oct  1.  All  are  advised  to  put  on  a running  suit 
and  try  for  the  team.  Last  year  we  were  quite  suc- 
cessful, and  Capt.  Fallon,  ’04,  won  unusual  honors  for 
Fordham  on  the  cinder  path.  We  advise  as  many 
as  possible  to  train. 

Among  our  present  students  we  may  count  on 
O’Connor, ’05 ; Fallon,  ’04;  O’Toole,  ’05;  Hurley, 
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’04;  and  Gargan,  ’05.  With  T.  Dillon,  ’05,  as  man- 
ager, the  track  team  is  assured  of  a successful  year. 

The  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association  are : R. 
Delli  Paoli, ’03,  President  and  Manager  of  baseball; 
Eugene  F.  McGee,  Vice  Pres,  and  Ass’t  Mgr.  of 
baseball;  Edmund  O’Connor,  ’05,  Secretary  ; James 
P.  Clark,  ’04,  Treasurer;  Jas.  J.  Fallon,  ’04,  Man- 
ager of  football  ; Thos.  A.  Dillon,  ’05,  Manager  of 
track  team  ; John  R.  C.  Desmond,  ’04,  Manager  of 
Freshman  team  ; and  John  Murray,  ’03,  Capt.  of 
Reserve  football  team. 

As  we  go  to  press  vve  learn  that  Fordham  defeated 
Union  College  at  football  by  a score  of  6-0. 

Jas.  P.  Clark,  ’04. 
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On  fordbams! 


Here’s  to  them  ! the  stalwarts  on  the  line. 

Here’s  again  ! to  your  team,  boys,  and  mine. 
E’en  if  the  wished-for  triumph  pass  them  by, 

Or  if  they  victors  be,  yet  will  we  cry, 

Here’s  to  them ! 


Here’s  to  them  ! the  steady,  true  and  tried. 

Here’s  again  ! let’s  sound  it  far  and  wide. 

Full  well  they’ve  trained  and  worked  for  Fordham’s  sake.- 
What  now?  Why,  cheer  them  on — their  courage  wake. 
Here’s  to  them ! 

Here’s  to  him  ! their  Captain  grim  and  brave  ! 

Here’s  again  ! the  loyal  Coach  ! who  gave 
What  Yale  had  taught  him  in  old  college  days. 

What  say  you,  boys  ? The  Coach  ! You  know  his  ways, 
Here’s  to  him! 
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€x<batifl*$. 


tHE  new  “ Ex-man  ” begs  to  be  allowed  to  add 
his  weak  voice  to  the  chorus  that  echoes 
irom  this  column  in  the  other  College  pub- 
lications, and  incidentally  to  say  that  his  brother  “ Ex- 
men” have  been  good  to  him  this  month.  He  has 
not  yet  seen  a single  objection  to  his  views;  but  this 
strange  phenomenon  may  possibly  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  aired  any.  With  this  the 
new  “ Ex-man”  sends  greeting  to  his  brothers. 

In  the  Abbey  Student  for  August  we  notice  a contin- 
uation of  the  sketches  on  “ Shakespearian  women,  ” 
which  ran  through  last  year’s  numbers.  “ Desde- 
mona”  is  portrayed  in  her  unhappy  surroundings — 
a beautiful  character,  presented  in  a most  praise- 
worthy manner.  The  same  number  contains  an 
essay  on  “ Wadsworth”  and  a poem  entitled  “Vale! 
Alma  Mater  ! ” both  of  which  are  worthy  of  careful 
perusal.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  a few  lines  from 
the  latter : 

“Yea.  affection  winds  our  heart-strings 
Like  the^ivy'on  the  wall, 

Round  each  spot  of  sweet  contentment, 

Tightly  to  each  pillared  hall . 

“Yes,  we’love  thee,  Alma  Mater, 

And  with  pain  our  youthful  heart 
Fills  to  rend  the  sweet  relation, 

Turning  sadly  to  depart. 

“ Thou  hast  watched  with  love  maternal 
O’er  the  anxious  days  of  youth, 
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Guiding,  moulding  in  our  bosoms 
Love  of  Honor,  Faitli  and  Truth.” 

“ With  thy  blessing,  Alma  Mater, 

We  shall  brave  the  parting  blow, 

And  renew  our  pledge  of  homage 
To  thy  memory  ere  we  go.” 

A carefully  written  paper  on  “The  Opera  ” forms 
the  leading  article  of  the  St.  Mary  s Chimes.  The  writer 
has  made  a thorough  study  of  this  complex  subject 
and  presented  the  result  in  a very  pleasing  and 
readable  manner. 

Our  Alma  Mater  for  June  is  noticeably  lacking  in  lit- 
erary attempts.  A poem,  “Ad  Amicum,”  is  the  only 
attempt  to  bring  the  pages  of  this  publication  up 
to  the  standard  it  should  enjoy.  It  may  be  that  we 
misunderstand  the  purpose  of  our  contemporary 
and  consequently  should  scarcely  like  to  take  it  to 
task  for  its  most  evident  lack  of  representative 
contributions.  If  the  June  issue  of  Our  Alma  Mater 
was  intended  to  be  a number  especially  devoted  to 
the  athletic  achievements  of  the  year,  it  has  many 
commendable  features. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  Sept.  20th,  1902,  is,  as 
usual,  on  time  and  filled  with  good  things.  We 
always  find  a real  pleasure  in  reading  this  excellent 
publication.  With  facilities  for  printing  weekly 
and  a host  of  willing  contributors  at  hand,  the  N.  D 
S.  has  many  reasons  for  feeling  proud.  We  envy 
them  their  achievement.  “The  National  Wisdom  of 
Child  Life  ” is  by  far  the  most  creditable  among 
many  commendable  articles.  It  shows  research,  a 
fine  discernment  and  a wide  acquaintance  with  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  “Varsity  Verse  ” is  refresh- 
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ing.  It  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Lampton  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  work  of  that 
gentleman. 

Another  weekly,  The  Lafayette,  is  on  our  table,  and, 
as  usual,  is  entertaining.  One  particular  attraction  of 
this  good  friend  of  ours  is  that  everything  it  prints 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  interest  to  its  Alumni  and 
students.  This  is  worthy  of  remark,  for  we  find  it 
is  not  easy  to  publish  a paper  that  will  please  all. 

Music  seems  to  have  become  a popular  topic,  and 
the  pages  of  our  Exchanges  fairly  teem  with  papers 
on  this  subject.  The  Dominicana  for  this  month  con- 
tains an  essay  on  Liszt  that  is  worthy  of  consider- 
able praise. 

The  “ Ex-man  ” has  had  an  easy  time  of  it  thus 
far,  as  most  of  our  Exchanges  do  not  print  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  But  in  the  few  that  have 
come  to  hand  it  is  noticeable  that  the  short  story  feat- 
ure is  losing  cast.  Essays  and  poems  are  fairly  con- 
spicuous, yet  sympathy  for  the  “Ex-man”  might 
induce  some  of  our  friends  to  cheer  him  in  his  dull 
hours,  that  he  may  not  forget  the  “ colloquial  ” lan- 
guage of  the  day  while  developing  his  Johnsonian 
style. 


J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 
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Bock  Reviews. 


Whither  goest  thou?  By  B.  F.  de  Costa.  New  York,  Christian 
Press  Association  Publishing  Company. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  tells  us  that  the  aim  of  the  book  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  he  hopes  to  make  Catholics  appreciate  bet- 
ter the  issues  which  separate  Episcopalians  from  themselves,  and 
thus  realize  the  mission  they  have  towards  those  outside  of  the 
fold.  In  the  next  place,  the  writer  aims  at  showing  his  separated 
brethren  the  folly  of  their  position  when  they  deny  the  necessity  of 
Apostolic  succession  in  the  ministry,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  they  themselves  possess  it.  The  logi- 
cal outcome  of  such  a position  is  agnosticism  or  stultification,  or 
perhaps  both.  The  author  sums  up,  in  a clear  and  orderly  way,  the 
best  that  has  been  printed  on  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders. 
“ According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  valid  orders  depend  upon 
three  things : — 

1.  That  the  person  from  whom  the  orders  arc  derived  shall  have 
the  due  intention  of  conferring  them,  and  that  the  person  to  be  or- 
dained shall  have  the  due  intention  of  receiving  them. 

2.  That  the  proper  outward  sign,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  matter 
and  form,  shall  be  used. 

3.  That  the  person  from  whom  the  orders  are  derived  shall  himself 
be  a validly  consecrated  bishop.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  in  the  case  of  Anglican  Orders  none  of  these  conditions  is  com- 
plied with.  The  booklet  is  a convenient  summary  of  a much  dis- 
cussed question,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  to  persons  who 
are  drifting  towards  the  Catholic  Church.  Though  the  question 
itself  is  somewhat  old,  the  application  is  ever  new. 

The  Death  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Other  Poems.  By  Condfi  Benoist 
Pallen.  Small,  Maynard  & Co.,  Boston. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  in  the  forefront  with  the  men  of 
literature  of  this  country  and  among  the  best  of  our  Catholic  writers. 
Widely  know  not  only  in  the  realms  of  poesy  but  in  the  domain  of 
philosophy  and  criticism  as  well,  his  advance  has  been  a source  of 
pride  to  those  who  appreciate  sound  and  vigorous  writing  and  a com- 
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fort  to  all  who  long  for  the  expression  of  true  Christian  thought. 
That  he  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  late  Lord  Tennyson  has  been 
evident  these  many  years  from  his  articles  on  the  Laureate,  and  the 
publication  of  “The  Death  of  Sir  Launcelot”  is  only  another  proof  of 
his  love  for  that  past  master.  Indeed,  we  can,  in  the  poem  which 
gives  the  book  its  title,  feel  the  influence  which  the  author  of  the 
Idyls  has  had  upon  the  present  author. 

The  poem  itself  is  of  high  merit.  Written  in  blank  verse,  it  yet 
possesses  that  exquisite  charm  which  ofttimes  is  lost  when  ham- 
pered by  the  rhyme.  Beginning  with  a fine  description  of  Sir 
Launcelot’s  life  as  a monk,  we  come  to  know  how  atonement  was 
made  for  a sinful  past,  how,  with  a mighty  effort 

“ Tbe  man  was  changed  beyond  all  mortal  knowing. 

For  he  had  dwined  away  to  ghostliness.” 

And  then  the  consolation  that  came  to  him  as  it  does  to  all  who  con- 
quer in  the  fight  ! Not  the  peace  of  the  world — though  even  that 
was  his — but  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  For  he 

“ Was  lifted  from  the  night  of  desolation 
.And  made  to  shine  in  spiritual  glory.” 

Sir  Launcelot  passed  away  at  Easter-tide,  and  a touching  conclu- 
sion is  put  to  the  poem  by  his  calling  his  brothers  about  him  and  de- 
livering, as  one  “ clothed  with  the  sad  authority  of  death,”  his  final 
exhortation.  It  is  the  sage  advice  of  one  who  has  known  the  wiles  of 
the  great  common  enemy  of  mankind,  of  one  who  tasted  of  the  bit- 
ter fruits  and  has  come  away  saddened  ; but  now,  a long  time  a 
friend  of  God,  has  grown  to  know  His  ways  and  to  love  His  cross. 
Sir  Launcelot  fell  by  pride,  and  he  feels  a heavenly  joy  in  telling 
how  he,  when  hanging  from  the  trembling  brink  of  hell, 

“ Was  plucked  from  those  eternal  griefs  of  loss 
By  power  of  Jesus’  blood.” 

How  appropriate  that  he  should  die  when  it  was  Easter-tide  ? when 

“ The  earth  had'qulckened  into  flowers 

And  all  the  air  was  redolent  of  May.” 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  and  despite  what  some  critics  have  observed  in 
Mr.  Pallen’s  writings,  a certain  straining  after  odd  expressions  of 
thought,  a true  poem  and  worthy  of  one  who  has  a real  claim  to  be 
called  poet. 

And  we  speak  thus  much  of  these  verses  on  Sir^Launcelot  because 
they  seem  the  best  of  tbe  volume  now  reviewed. 

The  “ Ode  for  Georgetown  University  ” is  worthy  of  the  occasion 
when  it  was  read,  the one-hundredtli  anniversary  of  the  foundingof 
that  seat  of  learning.  It  is  not  only  a song  sung  in  honor  of  the 
poet’s  Alma  Mater,  but  in  praise  of  those  who  are  our  teachers  as 
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they  were  his,  and  a tribute  to  the  great  founder  of  a great  order 
and  his  followers  and  their  gigantic  work  as  well. 

We  have  naught  hut  praise  for  this  little  volume,  andjwe  look  to 
the  poet  to  shed  still  more  lustre  on  Catholic  literature  and  to  fur- 
nish us  many  more  pleasant  and  instructive  hours. 

“ Poisoning  the  Wells.  ” 

“ The  Friars  Must  Stay."  The  Messenger  Office,  27-29  West  16th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Appleton's  Oyclopoedia \ aud  which  called  forth  the  pamphlet 
entitled  “ Poisoning  the  Wells,  ” has  been  happily  adjusted.  The 
Appleton  Company,  through  its  president,  has  issued  a letter  which 
quite  satisfies  even  the  most  exacting.  It  is  a frank  declaration  of 
said  Company’s  willingness  to  do  what  is  just  by  all  Catholics,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  its  fairness  and  honesty  of  purpose.  The  let- 
ter may  be  found  in  the  Messenger  for  September. 

The  pamphlet  under  the  title  “ The  Friars  Must  Stay,  ” is  a very 
exact  review  of  a much  discussed  question,  and  seems  to  be  solid  and 
convincing. 
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$t.  Cecilia. 


A flash  of  light  ; a whirr  of  quivering  wings  ; 

Cecilia  and  her  spouse  are  sore  afraid  ; 

And  lo!  a double  crown  an  angel  brings, 

Of  roses  one,  and  one  of  lilies  made. 

He  said  : “ In  Paradise  these  flowers  blew  ; 

And  this  for  you  a covenant  shall  be  : 

Their  bloom  and  fragrance  shall  be  ever  new, 

To  typify  your  love  and  purity.  ” 

The  new-wed  pair  as  virgins  did  abide, 

And  eke,  to  prove  their  love,  as  martyrs  died. 

Arthur  J.  Egan,  -‘04. 
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Russell  of  Rillowen. 


«UCH  is  his  name  as  the  late  Chief  Justice  of 
England  wrote  it  and  as  we  find  it  under  his 
portrait  in  the  biography  by  R.  Barry  O’Brien. 
Somehow  the  signature  holds  us.  It  is  in  a large, 
bold  hand,  and  is  almost  an  index  to  the  character  of 
the  man  who  looks  out  upon  us  when  we  open  the 
book.  Clad  in  his  official  robes  of  wig  and  silk,  so 
attracted  are  we  by  the  strong,  handsome  lace,  that 
we  seem  to  wish  we  had  known  him  better.  Here 
are  the  same  eyes  that  had  such  power  in  them, 
even  in  the  struggling  days  of  youth  ; the  same 
lofty  brow,  true  index  of  a sturdy  mind  ; the  same 
firmly  set  chin  and  the  strong,  characteristic  mouth 
which  he  himself  was  wont  to  ridicule  and  call  ugly. 
Lord  Russell  was  indeed  a handsome  man,  but  above 
all  he  was  a grand  character  ; and  having  followed, 
as  best  we  could,  his  career  as  in  his  rapid  rise  to 
fame'it  was  reported  to  us,  we  had  a longing  that 
when  he  died  a good,  true  account  of  his  life  would 
be  forthcoming.  His  life  has  been  written,  and  the 
book  for  a long  time  has  been  on  our  desk.  We 
have  read  it,  and  we  are  disappointed  ; and  yet  our 
disappointment  could  not  induce  us  to  put  away  the 
volume  without  making  some  few  comments  upon 
the  life  of  him  whose  career  it  attempts  to  portray. 

It  is  as  difficult  now  as  in  other  days  to  determine 
what  constitutes  a true  biography.  The  word  itself 
should  clear  up  the  mystery  ; but  the  word  is  so  of- 
ten misapplied  ; there  are  so  many  books  which, 
though  bearing  the  name,  are  not  biographies,  and 
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many  so  poorly  written  that  they  should  never  have 
found  a publisher,  that  we  are  bewildered  when  we 
look  about  for  an  example  which  proves  its  right  to 
the  title.  Mr.  O’Brien’s  book,  it  seems  tous,  isnota 
“ Life  of  Lord  Russell,”  though  the  author  says  it  is. 
More  straightforward  would  it  have  been  if  he  had 
named  it,  “ Lord  Russell  as  an  Advocate,”  or  “ Lord 
Russell  as  a Member  of  the  English  Bar.”  Is  a 
man’s  whole  life  spent  in  the  public  gaze,  and  has  he 
naught  else  to  talk  about  except  matters  pertaining 
to  court  and  prison,  evidence  and  rebuttal,  convic- 
tion and  acquital  ? What  manner  of  man  was  he? 
How  did  he  live  his  life?  What  were  his  relations 
with  his  fellows?  His  domestic  environments,  what 
were  they  ? These  are  some  of  the  questions  to  be 
answered,  and  furnish  topics  seemingly  essential 
to  the  making  of  a good  biography.  Not  that  we 
are  of  those  who  wish  to  have  each  petty  fault  of 
an  individual  exploited  before  the  world  ; not  that  a 
man’s  eccentricities  should  be  enlarged  upon,  or  his 
virtues  caricatured.  Far  from  it.  But  the  very 
term  biography ’demands  that  we  know  the  man  as 
he  was ; and  there  is  no  one  making  his  way  to  the 
first  place  in  his  country’s  gift  who  is  so  one-sided  as 
to  be  conspicuous  in  only  a single  department  of  life’s 
school.  We  have  been  disappointed  in  this  so-called 
“ Life  of  Lord  Russell,”  but  we  have  been  entertained. 
It  makes  a highly  interesting  volume,  but  only  in  its 
very  successful  endeavor  to  place  before  us  this 
otherwise  distinguished  man  as  among  the  greatest 
of  England’s  great  lawyers.  What  we  learn  of  Lord 
Russell  here  is  instructive  as  well  as  pleasing,  and  it 
is  a misfortune  that  his  full  character  has  not  been 
given  to  the  world. 

Lord  Charles  Russell  was  an  Irishman.  Newry,in 
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the  County  Down,  saw  his  birth.  His  father  was  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  Charles  was  brought 
up  in  comfort,  but  with  simple,  frugal  tastes.  Ill 
health  almost  compelled  the  father  to  make  France 
his  home  ; but  the  project  having  been  abandoned,  the 
family  changed  from  town  to  country  instead,  and 
thus  Killowen,  a charming  spot  on  Carlingford 
Lough  and  “ commanding  a glorious  view  of  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,”  was  fixed  as  a residence. 
Here  the  future  Lord  grew  up.  A real  boy  he 
proved  himself.  He  boated  on  the  lough,  climbed 
the  mountains,  mingled  with  the  fishermen  on  the 
shore  and  the  country  people  of  the  hillside.  He 
loved  Killowen  and  its  people,  and  the  simple,  happy 
life  he  led  there  made  him  afterwards  honor  thespot 
by  linking  it  with  his  name  ; wherefore  we  know  him 
as  Russell  of  Killowen. 

Now  and  again  we  find  portions  of  this  interesting 
book  living  up  to  its  name.  They  are  the  parts 
made  up  of  letters  contributed  by  those  who  knew 
the  Chief  Justice  intimately.  It  is  because  these 
side  pictures,  which  so  well  reveal  the  character  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  are  so  rare,  that  we  are  dis- 
appointed. Strange  to  say,  for  one  who  was  at 
times  apparently  so  brusque  in  his  dealings  with 
men,  his  first  teacher  was  a woman,  under  whose 
charge  he  remained  for  five  years.  Lord  Russell’s 
sister,  a nun  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  at  Newry,  writ- 
ing to  her  brother  Matthew,  gives  us  some  particu- 
lars of  life  at  Killowen.  She  speaks  of  the  school 
days,  of  the  absolute  authority  of  Miss  O’Connor, 
the  teacher;  tells  how  school  life  was  as  a rule  never 
interfered  with  and  a holiday  was  declared  only  at 
the  request  of  an  indulgent  father,  who  would  take 
the  children  for  a ramble  in  the  meadows.  A week 
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of  hard  work  at  school  was  followed  by  the  real 
rest  of  a Sunday.  Here  is  where  we  get  a glimpse 
of  the  religious  training  which  made  the  great  ad- 
vocate so  conspicuous  a Catholic  in  later  life. 
After  breakfast,  off  to  church.  A calm  pervaded 
that  day  that  seemed  like  the  veritable  presence  of 
God.  Each  child  read  a chapter  of  the  bible  aloud 
after  dinner,  and  the  parents  sat  as  listeners.  Queer 
revelation  this,  when  Catholics  are  supposed  to  be 
forbidden  the  Scriptures.  No  piano  playing,  no 
games  were  allowed,  except  the  very  innocent  pas- 
times in  which  riddles  and  conundrums  were  pro- 
posed and  stories  were  told,  and  the  evenings  were 
always  cheerful.  Thus  were  the  young  Russells 
Catholic  from  the  start,  and  it  is  no  cause  of  won- 
der that  all  but  one  of  the  children  entered  upon  a 
religious  life,  and  that  that  one  became  the  first 
Catholic  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Various  schools  owned  Charles  as  a pupil,  until, 
in  1849,  having  reached  the  prescribed  age,  he  was 
articled  to  a leading  solicitor  of  Belfast.  He  early 
began  to  manifest  signs  of  his  ability^,  and  during 
his  apprenticeship  he  organized  a debating  societ}7, 
and  generally  was  of  great  influence  among  his 
companions.  Early  in  1854  Russell  opened  an  office 
in  Belfast,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  had  en- 
tered into  a sharp  competition  with  John  Rea  and 
Alexander  O’Rourke,  who  were  at  that  time  the 
leading  solicitors  of  the  city.  “In  those  days  the 
wars  between  the  ‘ orange  ’ and  ‘green’  were  waged 
as  fiercely  as  ever,  and  the  battles  in  the  fields  were 
followed  by  contests  in  the  courts.  Rea  held  a 
general  retainer  for  the  Orangemen,  Russell  one  for 
the  Catholics.  Russell  threw  himself  into  these 
cases  con  amove.  He  fought  not  merely  as  an  ad- 
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vocate,  but  as  an  Irishman  and  a Catholic,  warmly 
sympathizing  with  the  masses  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  with  earnestness  resenting  the  wrongs  and 
insults  to  which  they  were  subjected.”  Often  he 
battled  without  prospect  of  a fee.  People  in  Bel- 
fast will  still  tell  you  this,  and  they  will  tell  you,  too, 
how  Charles  Russell  used  to  drive  to  and  from 
Cushendall,  a small  village  some  thirty-six  miles 
north-east  of  Belfast,  to  defend  Catholic  prisoners 
charged  with  assaults  on  Protestant  missionaries. 
These  cases  gave  Russell  his  first  opportunities,  and 
through  them  he  leaped  into  notoriety  and  fame. 

The  life  of  a solicitor,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  Charles  Russell ; he  longed  for  a broad- 
er sphere  of  action  ; hence  he  resolved  to  try  for  the 
English  Bar.  He  knew  very  few  people  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  contemplated  step  was  looked  upon  by 
his  friends  as  a “leap  in  the  dark.”  However,  noth- 
ing daunted,  he  immediately  began  and  successfully 
completed  his  studies.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1859,  and  fixing  his  quarters  at  Pump  Court  Temple, 
London,  he  prepared  to  face  the  future.  “ Assuredly 
there  is  something  dramatic  injthe  story  of  this  young 
man,  who,  going  forth  into  the  wilderness  without, 
so  far  as  one  can  see,  a ray  of  hope  save  what  was 
kindled  in  his  own  stout  heart,  outstripped  all  com- 
petitors in  a race  where  none  but  the  fleetest  ran, 
and  reached  the  goal — a signal  example  of  'what 
genius,  allied  with  faith,  courage  and  perseverance, 
can  accomplish.” 

Russell  succeeded  from  the  start.  A letter  of  in- 
troduction which  he  had  received  from  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Russell,  President  of  Maynooth  College,  brought 
him  in  contact  with  John  Yates,  a leading  Catholic 
solicitor.  Yates  gave  him  an  opportunity.  Russell 
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wanted  no  more.  Genius  has  been  defined  as  an  in- 
finite capacity  for  hard  work.  Russell  possessed  this 
capacity  in  a remarkable  degree.  He  was  incessant- 
ly active.  He  always  had  to  do  some  practical  thing. 
Moreover,  not  only  was  he  untiring  in  his  own  labors, 
but  he  could  not  even  bear  to  see  others  inactive  or 
idling.  YVe  are  told  that  one  day,  in  the  height  of 
his  fame  as  an  advocate,  he  came  into  the  robing 
room  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Bar  were  standing  around  the  fire. 
Russell,  with  characteristic  brusqueness,  asked  them 
why  they  were  loafing,  whereupon  the  Junior  Bar 
replied  that  they  had  nothing  to  do.  “ Why  don’t 
you  find  something  to  do?”  Russell  rejoined;  “go 
to  the  races.  Do  something.  Don’t  be  moping.” 

Early  in  his  career  Russell  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  employed  on  some  cases  which,  though  not 
important  in  themselves,  yet  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  circumstances  had  aroused  the  public  cur- 
iosity. The  characteristic  success  with  which  he 
managed  these,  naturally  brought  him  before  the 
public  and  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  his  afterwards 
being  engaged  in  many  and  more  important  cases. 
Probably  the  most  important  work  in  which  Russell 
ever  figured,  and  certainly  the  one  which  excited  the 
greatest  amount  of  national  interest,  was  his  defence 
of  Parnell.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  trial ; besides,  the  facts  and  the  successes 
Russell  attained  are  no  doubt  well  known  to  all. 
This  opportunity,  though  it  came  rather  late  in  life, 
yet  was  of  material  help  in  his  advancement  to  the 
high  position  which  he  afterwards  occupied.  An- 
other cause  of  his  success  was  his  thoroughness  and 
accuracy.  He  took  extraordinary  pains  with  every 
case,  no  matter  how  unimportant.  No  detail  was 
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too  trivial  to  be  passed  over.  He  believed  pro- 
foundly in  the  maxim  that  “ what  is  worth  doing,  is 
worth  doing  well,”  and  in  all  that  came  to  hand 
Russell  spared  neither  himself  nor  his  associates. 
Besides  this,  Russell,  though  not  a great  orator,  had 
all  the  instincts  of  an  advocate.  “ He  knew  the  points 
to  seize ; he  watched  every  turn  of  the  jury,  and  could 
see  at  a glance  what  was  telling  with  them.  Noth- 
ing escaped  him  ; every  unusual  incident  that  arose 
in  the  progress  of  the  case  he  knew  how  to  use  to 
the  best  advantage.”  Lord  Coleridge,  when  asked  his 
opinion  of  Russell,  said  : “ He  is  the  biggest  advo- 

cate of  the  century.”  “ He  was  a splendid  all-around 
man.  Some  men  were  good  at  legal  argument ; 
others  were  first  rate  in  commercial  cases;  others 
admirable  in  what  are  called  sensational  action,  libel 
or  breach  of  promise;  others  came  to  the  front  in 
criminal  cases, — but  Russell  excells  in  everything. 
Whatever  he  went  into  he  came  out  on  top.” 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister  in 
1883,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint  Charles  Rus- 
sell Attorney  General  for  England.  That  Russell 
was  the  first  Catholic  Attorney  General  since  the  so- 
called  Reformation  shows  better  than  anything  else  in 
what  great  esteem  he  was  held  by  all,  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike.  But  this  was  notall.  Mr.  Gladstone 
even  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  throw  open  to  him 
the  Chancellorship,  the  highest  office  in  his  profession, 
by  altering  the  law  which  excluded  Catholics  from 
that  office.  The  barriers  of  a long  established  re- 
ligious prejudice  proved  to  be  too  strong,  and  the  law 
remains  on  the  statute  books.  If  Russell  had  re- 
nounced his  religion  or  had  even  become  less  practical 
in  the  performance  of  it,  he  might  have  held  this  cove- 
ted position.  But  such  a course  was  far  from  his  in- 
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tentions.  Never  was  he  ashamed  of  his  religion.  Nor 
did  he  ever  shirk  the  duties  which  this  religion  im" 
posed  on  him.  “ A few  days  ago,”  wrote  Father  Shee- 
han, the  author  of  “My  New  Curate,”  “one  of  our 
priests  was  traveling  in  North  Wales,  and  came  across 
the  foot-steps  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In  one  case 
the  old  priest  at  Carnarvon  told  him  with  enthusiasm 
how  Lord  Russell,  a few  days  before,  had  clambered 
up  to  his  eyry,  had  asked  for  confession,  and  had  left 
£2  for  the  mission.  He  was  at  Mass  and  Holy  Com- 
munion next  morning.”  At  Beaumaris,  Russell  came 
up  from  the  congregation  and  served  the  Mass  for 
the  priest.  These  little  traits,  and  we  would  that  Mr. 
O’Brien  had  given  us  more  of  them,  affect  one  more 
deeply  than  all  his  great  forensic  and  intellectual 
triumphs,  and  went  far  toward  making  him  great. 

In  1894  Lord  Coleridge  died,  and  Russell  succeed- 
ed him  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, writing  to  him  about  this  time,  says: 

“ I have  never  got  over  my  wrath  at  the  failure  of 
our  effort  to  repeal  the  unjust  and  now  ridiculous 
law  which  kept  the  highest  office  in  your  profession 
out  of  your  reach.  It  is,  however,  some  consolation 
to  reflect  that  you  are  on  a throne  only  a little  less 
elevated  and  far  more  secure.  From  that  seat  I hope 
you  will  for  a long  time  continue  to  dispense  justice 
in  health,  prosperity  and  renown.” 

Russell  was  as  great  a judge  as  he  had  been  an  ad- 
vocate. He  exhibited  on  the  Bench  the  same  char- 
acteristics which  had  made  him  famous  at  the  Bar. 
He  was  strong,  just,  painstaking  and  expeditious. 
“ He  was,”  says  one  of  his  colleagues,  “ patient  and 
considerate  ; now  and  then  he  would  burst  forth  like 
the  old  Russell,  but  not  often.”  As  a rule,  he  had 
perfect  control  of  himself,  even  under  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances. 
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Even  as  we  would  liked  to  have  known  Lord  Rus- 
sell as  a Catholic  gentleman,  so  should  we  have  been 
pleased  to  learn  more  of  his  home  life.  Still,  we  find 
that  his  happiest  hours  were  spent  with  his  family  ; 
his  wife  and  children  were  his  real  friends  and  con- 
fidants. With  them  he  wholly  unbent.  Unyielding 
as  an  advocate,  as  a judge  uncompromisingly  just, 
at  home  he  was  naught  but  the  loving  husband  and 
father.  Surrounded  by  his  children,  amused  at  their 
fun,  laughing  at  their  stories,  he  found  in  the  family 
circle  his  largest  measure  of  enjoyment  and  comfort. 
He  loved  his  family,  and  their  happiness  was  the  ob- 
ject nearest  to  his  heart.  We  long  again  for  the  fin- 
ished story  of  this  great  man’s  life.  He  was  a man 
worthy  of  emulation,  and  the  Catholic  young  men  of 
to-day  need  such  examples  set  properly  before  them. 

He  was  an  Irishman,  and  a Catholic  Irishman  at 
that.  It  is  true  that  from  early  manhood  he  made 
England  his  home,  but,  like  the  countless  sons  of  a 
much  distressed  country  now  scattered  over  the 
world,  he  ever  kept  green  the  intense  love  of  his 
native  land.  A friend  once  said  to  him,  “ Russell,  if 
you  could  only  give  up  your  Irish  brogue,  it  would  be 
worth  at  least  another  £500  to  you.”  “ I would  not 
give  it  up  for  an  additional  £5,000,”  said  Russell. 
He  was  not,  however,  what  is  known  as  a Home 
Ruler.  He  did  not  think  an  Irish  Parliament  neces- 
sary, but  believed  that  local  government  should  be 
made  the  stepping-stone  to  it.  He  always  demanded 
what  he  considered  was  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
country,  and  though  he  thought  that  Home  Rule 
could  not  be  carried  by  a coiip  de  main,  yet  he  stood 
ready  to  side  with  his  own  people  on  every  issue. 
When  Parnell  began  his  great  struggle  in  Ireland’s 
cause,  Russell  threw  himself  into  that  struggle  with 
characteristic  energy  and  earnestness. 
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He  loved  the  Church  of  his  fathers;  he  was  as  a child 
in  his  obedience  to  her  laws.  His  regularity  in  attend- 
ing the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  frequenting  the  sacra- 
ments was  a source  of  edification  to  his  neighbor,  and 
his  fellow  jurists  could  not  but  admire  this  great  trait 
in  his  life.  His  letters  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Editor 
of  the  Irish  Monthly , tell  how  large  was  his  faith,  how 
sincere  was  his  dependence  on  God  in  all  things  ; how 
upright,  how  just,  was  his  inner  life.  The  true  man- 
hood in  him  was  never  better  shown  that  when,  from 
his  seat  in  the  country  chapel,  he  would  advance  to 
serve  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Somehow,  we  expect  a 
display  of  Catholic  faith  and  practice  from  men  in 
humble  life.  We  are  led  to  look  upon  the  poor  as 
those  who  work  and  pray,  and  the  individual  who 
walks  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whose  career 
divides  him  from  the  ordinary  man— he  is  considered 
the  great  exception  when  he  manfully  does  his  duty 
towards  his  God  and  his  Church.  And  yet  these  are 
the  men  whom  the  Church  wishes  to  stand  forth  as  ex- 
amples, well  knowing  that  their  actions  carry  with 
them  an  influence  that  extends  to  the  homes  of  the  sim- 
ple folk.  Lord  Russell  was  an  example  of  the  truly 
Christian,  cultivated  gentleman,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, when,  in  the  solemn  final  hour,  hope  was 
given  over,  at  his  making  his  general  confession  to  a 
Jesuit,  and  clearly  and  distinctly  answering  the  re- 
sponses of  the  Oratorian  who  administered  the  last 
rites  ; nor  are  we  surprised  when  we  learn  that,  when 
the  priest  told  him  to  make  an  act  of  contrition,  he 
began  at  once  to  say  aloud  the  prayer  which  he  had 
learned  at  his  mother’s  knee.  W hen  we  reflect  on  his 
life,  we  do  not  wonder  that  as  the  shadows  of  Death 
were  closing  around,  there  came  from  his  lips  the 
words  : “ My  God,  have  mercy  on  me,”  for  Lord 
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Charles  Russell  had  all  through  his  career  made  ready 
for  that  last  great  day,  when  he,  “ the  greatest  advo- 
cate of  his  time,”  was  to  meet  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  time  and  eternity. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


Ballad  of  flora  fina 


My  last  Habana’s  burning  low,  Flora  fina. 

Like  Polyphemus’  eye  its  glow,  Flora  fina. 

The  aromatic  zephyrs  blow  its  essence  unto  Lethe  slow, 
Flora  fina. 

And  cypress  boughs  are  sighing  “ woe  ! ” Flora  fina. 

With  Dian’s  shafts  th'  blue  lake  beameth,  Flora  fina. 

In  heaven  brilliant  Taurus  gleameth,  Flora  fina. 

The  wood  lark  high  in  elm  dreameth,  the  rose,  the  lily 
sleeping  seemeth,  Flora  fina. 

Yet  Vulcan  thee  his  victim  deemeth,  Flora  fina. 

So  to  the  stars  thy  incense  streameth,  Flora  fina. 

Thee,  in  halcyon  days  of  old,  Flora  fina. 

When  my  coffers  gleamed  with  gold,  Flora  fina. 

Ere  life’s  billows  round  me  rolled,  ere  my  heart  felt  Alpine 
cold,  Flora  fina. 

More  than  meerschaum  I extolled  Flora  fina. 

Sweet  as  violets  of  May,  Flora  fina. 

In  a cedar  nook  ye  lay,  Flora  fina. 

Muses  named  ye  Henry  Clay  ; rich  as  bronze  of  Phideas’ 
day,  Flora  fina. 

Strong  as  phalanx  in  array,  burning  carking  cares  away, 
Flora  fina. 

Thou  art  ashes  now,  pearl  gray.  Flora  fina. 
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Phosphorus,  0 cruel  light  ! Flora  fina. 

Nero-torch  for  thee  its  might,  Flora  fina. 

As  Rome’s  blazing  fanes  art  bright,  Flora  fina. 

Like  sad  Troy’s  thy  blush  to-night.  Flora  fina. 

Last  Habana,  Ffeart’s  Delight  ! Flora  fina. 

Far  sweeter  thou  than  ruby  wine,  Flora  fina. 

Whose  sparkling  goblet  myrtles  twine,  Flora  fina. 

To  breathe  etherial  balm  I pine,  Flora  fina. 

For  thee  I’d  barter  Croesus  mine  and  gems  that  Iris-plume 
outshine,  Flora  fina. 

E’en  Taurus-Durham^I’d  resign  for  thee,  ambrosial  herb 
divine  ! Flora  fina  ! 

Barbarossa,  ’04. 

Consolation* 


We  are  not  gods,  we  need  a friend 
To  share  our  joys,  our  woes  ; 

Our  happiness  is  little  worth, 

Unless  it  wakes  responsive  mirth 
In  kindred  heart  across  the  earth. 

I’m  West  you  must  suppose. 

Misfortune,  when  it  smites  a man 
Devoid  of  friendship’s  wealth, 

Works  sadder  havoc  in  the  mind 
Than  when  it  strikes  two  of  a kind  ; 

For  one  the  other’s  wounds  can  bind 
And  nurse  him  back  to  health. 

You’re  young  yet.  May  the  years  ahead 
Hide  lovers  fond  and  true! 

And  love  is  friendship’s  bloom  and  power, 

The  triple  extract  for  its  flower. 

Perhaps  I dream  an  idle  hour. 

I know  not,  Frank,  do  you  ? 

M.,  ’03. 
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visited  our  Sanctum  not  many  days  ago  and, 
l|N  as  usual  with  old  graduates,  made  himself  at 
^ home.  An  O.  F.  of  the  early  ’go’s,  he  had  of 
stories  a plenty  of  the  good  times  “ when  he  was  a 
boy.”  He  was  a genuine  Horatian  “ laudator  ternpo- 


ris  acti." 

Among  other  interesting  tales  he  volunteered  to 
give  us  an  account  of  “ The  White  Horse,”  premis- 
ing that  he  did  so  only  that  the  true  history  might  at 
last  be  made  known.  So  many  and  so  varied  have 
been  the  renderings  of  the  story,  if  so  it  may  be 
termed,  and  so  wanting  in  completeness  has  it  been, 
that  in  deference  to  truth  and  that  the  reputations 
of  his  two  friends  concerned  might  be  cleared,  he 
was  willing  to  repeat  what  now  would  appear  a 
legend  of  a dim  and  distant  past.  He  knew  whereof 
he  spoke,  for  he  was  a veteran  of  the  St.  John’s 
Cadet  Corps. 

The  story  of  the  White  Horse  might  be  termed  a 
misnomer,  for  there  were  two  horses  and  both  were 
white,  even  as  there  were  two  young  men  concerned 
and  these  both  white.  Nothing  remarkable  in  this, 
only  ’tis  well  to  mark  the  fact,  if  thus  we  can  clear 
up  the  mystery.  Here  is  the  story  as  nearly  as  the 
writer  can  recall  it. 

The  Columbus  celebration  of  1892,  as  my  readers 
may  remember,  was  a national  affair,  and  New  York, 
though  denied  the  great  exposition,  did  not  neglect 
the  great  discoverer.  Among  other  things  planned 
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in  his  honor  was  a monster  parade  of  the  militia,  the 
military  schools,  schools  that  were  not  military,  and 
societies  generally.  Fordham,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, was  to  be  in  line,  and  the  cadets,  all  spick  and 
span,  were  to  be  a prominent  feature.  The  Staff 
on  horse  were  to  accompany  the  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding. The  Lieutenant  Adjutant  and  Lieutenant 
Quartermaster  constituted  the  Staff.  Let  us  call  the 
Adjutant  Charlie,  and  the  Quartermaster  Hal. 
These  are  fictitious  names,  but  they  will  do.  The 
commanding  officer  had  his  own  horse,  a beautiful 
animal  and  well  accustomed  to  the  cheers  of  the 
multitude  and  the  blare  of  brass  bands.  The  Staff 
were  ordered  to  procure  horses,  and  Charlie  and  Hal 
set  out  on  the  quest  some  time  previous  to  the  great 
day.  Remember  the  occasion,  and  believe  me,  the 
demand  for  horses  was  extraordinary.  The  two 
journeyed  through  the  neighboring  villages — the  city 
was  out  of  the  question— inquired  at  all  the  livery 
stables  and  farm-houses,  but  in  vain.  True,  some 
horses  were  seen.  For  instance,  two  fine  specimens 
were  on  exhibition  at  one  place,  but  they  looked  as 
if  they  might  be  in  training  for  the  Street  Depart- 
ment service.  Then  a farmer  took  the  Staff  down 
into  a meadow  and  pointed  out  two  animals 
grazing  close  by.  They  looked  promising,  just 
about  the  size  of  the  Commandant’s  horse,  and 
though  thin,  with  trappings  it  was  thought  they 
would  do.  The  man  remarked  that  they  were  just 
in  form.  This  was  consoling,  but  they  disproved 
him,  for,  attracted  by  something,  probably  the  sight 
of  the  two  cadets  in  full  uniform,  they  began  to  rear 
and  plunge  and  cut  up  generally,  and  then  off  they 
scampered  to  a far  corner  of  the  lot  where  they 
stood  awaiting  developments.  That  was  enough, 
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when  one  remembers  a New  York  crowd  and  the 
martial  music  of  the  bands.  The  Staff  concluded  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  riding  these  lively  colts,  par- 
ticularly as  they  proved  to  be  of  the  mustang  variety. 
So  the  days  passed  and  Charlie  and  Hal  wandered 
through  the  country  in  quest  of  something  that 
looked  like  a good,  sensible  and  presentable  horse. 
Vainly  they  hunted,  and  the  prospects  of  appearing 
in  state  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  were  slim  indeed. 

Both  seemed  destined  for  a long  walk.  Hope  was 
about  given  over  when  their  opportunity  came.  A 
gentleman  in  the  undertaking  business  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  guaranteed  two  reliable  animals.  That 
looked  promising,  and  so  did  the  price  to  be  paid  un- 
til after  the  celebration.  As  it  was  the  eve  of  the 
parade,  the  bargain  was  closed  and  the  undertaker 
told  to  have  the  horses  ready  at  8:30  the  next  morn- 
ings the  10th  of  October,  unless  the  writer  is  mis- 
taken.  Off  the  Staff  trotted  to  report  to  Lieutenant 
E.,  commanding.  The  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster 
were  at  the  undertaking  establishment  bright  and 
early.  Both  officers  were  in  full  uniform  even  to 
the  scarf.  They  approached  the  place  with  just  a 
slight  misgiving,  and  having  waited  a few  minutes, 
the  two  “ chargers  ” were  brought  out  for  inspec- 
tion. One  should  have  seen  the  looks  that  were  mu- 
tually exchanged  between  the  two  proud  lads,  looks 
of  surprise  turning  gradually  to  pain  and  indigna- 
tion. They  conquered  themselves  while  the  grooms 
gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the  steeds.  These 
latter  were  no  doubt  fine  specimens  of  horse  flesh, 
but  the  question  in  the  minds  of  the  two  heroes 
was,  whether  they  would  do  for  a Columbus  or  any 
other  parade.  It  is  uncertain  from  descriptions 
whether  they  were  18  or  20  hands  high.  They  were 
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broad  in  proportion;  and  seemed  intended  for  work 
with  brewery  wagons  or  along  shore.  As  for  cavalry 
charging,  galloping,  highstep  work,  they  were  never 
intended  for  such  action.  As  the  grooms  finished  their 
attentions,  one  of  them  was  heard  to  remark  as  he 
brushed  a stray  fly  from  the  neck  of  one  of  the  animals : 
“ This  one  will  behave  pretty  well,  but  the  other  is  a 
risk.”  Hal  at  once  seated  himself  in  the  saddle  of  the 
well  behaved  one,  and  Charlie,  unaware  that  there 
was  any  difference  in  the  two,  mounted  the  “risk.” 
The  two  “ thoroughbreds  ” seemed  to  hesitate  as  they 
were  turned  toward  the  street,  and  acted  as  if  some- 
thing unusual  was  happening.  It  was.  They  did  not 
seem  comfortable  with  the  two  dandies  in  the  saddle. 
The  horses  walked  slowly  out  of  the  stable  and  star- 
ted on  the  long  journey  down  to  54th  Street.  The 
Staff  concluded  to  go  along  5th  Avenue,  and  turned 
into  a side  street  en  route  to  that  famous  thorough- 
fare. They  were  heading  for  the  Mott  Haven 
station.  Hal’s  horse  seemed  to  go  well,  that  is,  he 
did  not  stop  altogether,  but  Charlie’s  would  stop  now 
and  again  to  look  at  some  old  and  familiar  scenes. 
He  paused  so  long  one  time  that  Charlie  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  secure  an  improvised  whip  from 
an  overhanging  tree,  that  sometimes  useful  article 
not  having  been  provided  for  in  the  contract.  The 
whip  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  equine  wonder  ; the 
only  incentive  he  had  to  amble  was  a lengthening  of 
distance  between  himself  and  Hal’s  horse.  In  fact  he 
would  snort  disapproval  at  the  other’s  apparent 
neglect  of  him,  and  his  constant  neighing  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  passers-by.  When  finally 
he  would  get  in  line  with  Hal’s  horse,  he  would 
move  along  more  contentedly,  and  the  riders  con- 
cluded that  they  were  companions  in  the  coaching 
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business.  Charlie’s  face  was  a study  all  the  time. 
He  was  no  prouder  than  his  companion,  but  the 
behavior  of  that  horse  compared  to  the  Adjutant’s 
martial  appearance  did  not  serve  to  put  the  latter 
in  the  best  of  humor.  He  actually  fancied  the  other 
animal  was  the  better  of  the  two. 

They  finally  arrived  at  the  station,  and  sighting  a 
4th  Avenue  car  standing  hard_by,  Charlie  at  once  sug- 
gested having  the  horses  “ towed.”  It  was  a practice, 
though  not  common,  in  those  days  to  “hitch”  the 
horse  or  horses  to  the  rear  dashboard  and  so  have 
them  trot  after  the  car.  They  accosted  the  conduc- 
tor, an  Irishman,  and  offered  a bribe  which  amounted 
finally  to  two  dollars,  if  he  would  assist  in  getting 
the  animals  nearer  the  waiting  lines.  He  was  offend- 
ed and  justly  so,  when  one  considers  that  the  4th 
Avenue  was  looked  upon  as  the  bon-ton  line  of  the 
cit}\  “ Sure,  it  would  be  worth  my  job  if  1 did  such 
a thing,”  was  his  reply.  With  that  he  pulled  the 
bell-rope,  and  the  car  went  ahead,  leaving  the  two 
brave  enough  soldiers  still  in  the  saddle,  but  looking 
at  each  other  with  disgust  written  on  each  face. 
“ Come  on,”  said  Hal,  “ we’ll  have  to  face  the  music. 
This  was  literal  at  least,  for  the  cadets  and  the  bands 
were  at  that  moment  assembling  farther  down  in 
the  city.  The  two  rode  into  what  must  have  been 
upper  Fifth  Avenue.  Charlie  applied  the  whip  and 
complained  because  his  charger  refused  to  trot.  Hal 
had  at  rare  intervals  succeeded  in  getting  his  pony 
to  perform  that  interesting  function,  but  it  proved  so 
uncomfortable  that  he  had  given  up  the  performance. 
The  boys  along  the  avenue  now  began  to  be  in- 
terested. They  became  positively  facetious.  The 
uniforms  attracted  them  ; likewise  the  steeds.  They 
asked  whence  had  come  the  horses?  Could  they 
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run  ? Were  they  to  be  in  the  parade  that  day?  They 
begged  for  a show  of  speed,  and  made  other  inju- 
dicious remarks.  Charlie  was  becoming  irritated. 
Hal  enjoyed  it  more  or  less.  Finally,  after  much 
coaxing  and  many  applications  of  the  whip  in  order 
to  tempt  the  creatures  to  run  or  rather  to  walk  faster, 
the  Staff  could  stand  it,  or  sit  it,  no  longer.  So  from 
a crowd  who  had  been  urging  them  on  in  the  above 
fashion  two  chaps  were  hailed,  promptly  bribed,  and 
commissioned  to  ride  the  beasts  down  the  avenue  to 
54th  Street.  The  Staff  hastened  through  a side  street, 
caught  a car  going  down  town,  alighted  about  64th 
Street  and  walked  back  to  5th  Avenue  to  await  the 
horses  and  jockeys.  Notin  sight!  The  Staff  had 
intended  to  ride  the  remaining  squares  and  come  up 
with  the  cadets  in  as  gallant  a fashion  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  horses  would  permit.  They  were  disap- 
pointed. The  youngsters  had  induced  the  animals 
to  run,  and,  having  cautiously  walked  towards  the 
rendezvous,  the  two  braves  found  the  “white  won- 
ders” surrounded  by  the  boys  of  Fordham.  The 
cadets  had  been  wondering  where  the  Staffjwere,  but 
received  them  with  open  arms  and  sundry  sarcastic 
remarks,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  horses.  The 
Lieutenant  looked  disgusted,  whether  at  the  recent 
actions  of  his  escort  or  at  the  appearance  of  the 
“whites”  is  not  known. 

The  procession  having  started,  word  came  for  the 
cadets  to  “ Fall  in.”  They  did.  Everybody  thought 
the  horses  would  fall  down.  The  battalion  turned 
into  the  great  avenue.  Now  one  must  remember 
that  the  cadets  of  92  were  as  fine  a body  as 
ever  were  trained  at  a military  college.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  old  officers  and  others  from  the 
balconies  of  the  hotels  mistook  the  boys  of  Fordham 
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for  the  West  Point  contingent,  and  wondered  how 
the  W.  P.’s  had  joined  the  parade,  permission  having 
been  denied  them.  So,  to  have  two  such  ugly 
specimens  of  the  horse  leading  the  cadets  was 
enough  to  make  the  most  loyal  of  Alma  Mater’s  sons 
and  admirers  weep  from  real  shame.  The  Lieu- 
tenant’s horse  was  in  the  centre,  Hal’s  was  on  the 
right  and  Charlie’s  on  the  left.  There  was  one  pe- 
culiar trait  of  Hal’s  horse  ; he  ‘knew  how  to  walk. 
As  much  could  not  be  said  of  Charlie’s.  He  would 
stop,  side-step,  and  back — do  everything  but  con- 
sistently move  forward.  With  the  band  directly  in 
front  and  playing  in  fairly  quick  time,  no  lagging 
was  permissible.  The  cadets  were  coming  on  stead- 
ily and  ever  and  again  were  about  to  run  down  the 
Adjutant’s  animal.  The  Lieutenant  was  a West 
Point  man  and  therefore  a real  soldier,  and  he  said 
some  very  plain  things.  He  knew  how  to  command, 
and  when  he  ordered  the  Adjutant  to  spur  on  the 
white  nag  he  wished  his  order  carried  out.  But  it 
wasn’t.  The  most  the  nag  would  do  was  to  crawl 
and  set  up  a neigh  for  his  companion  on  the 
right.  The  Lieutenant  galloped  over  and  struck  him 
with  his  sword.  The  white  was  not  disturbed  by 
the  interference,  and  although  the  blow  cut  him,  he 
simply  whisked  his  tail  and  crawled  on.  Hal  was 
ordered  to  “ ride  down,”  to  use  technical  language, 
the  crowds  who  had  gradually  usurped  part  of  the 
road.  This  was  a chance  for  display.  But  the  sit- 
uation became  laughable  when  the  horse,  like  a 
clumsy  elephant,  turned  and  moved  forward.  The 
crowd  saw  the  fun  in  it,  and  good  naturedly  gave 
way,  more  from  fear  ot  the  animal  falling  on  them  than 
of  being  trodden  upon.  The  Lieutenant  continued 
to  make  “ regular  army  ” remarks  to  Charlie’s  horse. 
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which,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  was  still  in  motion.  The 
Lieutenant  wanted  Charlie  to  move  out  and  down 
a side  street,  but  gave  no  regular  order  to  that  effect. 
The  horse  must  have  fancied  that  he  had  so  ordered, 
for  when  34th  Street  was  reached,  he  suddenly  veered 
to  the  left  and  started  for  the  East  Side.  Now  34th 
Street  leads  to  the  East  River,  where  ferry  is  taken 
for  Long  Island  and  that  portion  of  it  called  Cal- 
vary Cemetery.  The  horse  knew  his  business,  and 
thought  this  was  one  of  his  regular  days  and  he  was 
in  front  of  a coach.  Charlie  was  not  seen  until  the 
following  day.  A few  items  of  interest  were  gleaned 
from  him  afterwards.  It  seems  he15  dismounted  on 
leaving  the  lines,  walked  the  horse  until  he  reached 
3d  Avenue,  where  Charlie  retired  to  a restaurant  to 
refresh  himself,  leaving  his  steed  in  a stable.  Upon 
coming  for  the  steed  one-half  hour  later,  he’found  be- 
sides a bill  for  one  dollar  awaiting  him,  due  for  shelter 
and  the  meal  of  which  the  horse  had  partaken.  He 
had  made  known  to  the  stable-boy  that  he  too 
was  hungry.  Charlie  moved  up  3d  Avenue  with  the 
relic,  alternately  walking  twenty  squares  and  riding 
five  until  he  lodged  the  animal  safely  in  quarters. 

The  procession  proceeded  down  5th  Avenue  amid 
great  applause,  Hal’s  steed  walking  well,  but  Hal  a 
very  sore  and  sorry  lad.  The  Cadets  broke  ranks  at 
Washington  Square  and  lunched  at  a hotel  nearb)q 
where  Hal  induced  another  cadet  to  escort  homeward 
white  number  two.  With  the  Lieutenant’s  permission 
Cadet  Billy  B.  started  with  the  animal,  and  reached 
Fordham  sometime  about  midnight.  He  was  look- 
ing for  Hal  for  a week  afterward  ; needless  to  say  that 
the  latter  studiously  avoided  a meeting. 

Such  the  true  story  of  the  White  Horse.  In  the 
billiard-room  of  Senior  Hall  may  be  seen  a snapshot 
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of  the  Cadets  passing  somewhere  about  Union 
Square.  The  Staff— all  that  was  left  of  it — are  like- 
wise in  evidence.  The  picture  was  taken  sometime 
after  Charlie’s  horse  decided  to  quit.  The  Lieutenant 
appears  calm,  and  Hal  as  comfortable  as  could  be 
expected,  while  the  Cadets,  cheered  by  the  then  fam- 
ous “ steady,  boys,  steady,”  form  a model  battalion  of 
soldierly  young  men. 

William  J.  Murray,  ’03. 
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Che  youngest. 


You  wonder  why  ’twas  so  ? Why,  in  the  long  ago, 
When  he,  a child,  played  with  his  childish  toys 
Within  the  nursery  hall,  why  we,  his  brothers  all, 
Denied  ourselves  to  help  complete  his  joys? 

Why  was  it,  when  he  cried,  to  check  his  tears  we  tried, 
And  chased  away  the  cloud  that  dimmed  his  brow  ? 
The  past  is  far  away,  yet  memory  still  holds  sway  ; 
We  loved  the  dear  boy  then  as  we  do  now. 

He  was  the  youngest. 

When  onward  sped  the  years  and, [spite  of  gravest  fears, 
The  child  grew  up  a youth  of  gentlest  mold, 

We  ne’er  forgot  the  day  and  him  a boy  at  play, 

We  ever  saw  the  room  we  knew  of  old. 

Sometimes  he’s  sad,  then  gay  ; sometimes  he’s  far  away, 
Yet  knows  he  that  his  brothers  ever  wait 
And  watch  for  little  Will — to  help  him,  cheer  him  still, 
And  perhaps  he  knows  the  reason  of  his  fate. 

He  is  the  youngest. 

Yes,  somehow  we  are  glad,  that  he’s  the  youngest  lad. 
Somehow  we  always  wish  he  was  in  !need,  [know 
That  we  our  love  might  show,  that  all  the  world  might 
How  worthy  he  is  of  our  bravest  deed.  [appear, 
And  when  the  end  draws  near,  Death’s  angel  doth 
When  old  familiar  forms  are  growing  dim, 

We’ll  say  the  last  good-bye  which  breaks  the  loving  tie, 
And  whisper  with  a sigh,  “ Take  care  of  him. 

For  he’s  the  youngest.” 

B.  F.,  ’04. 
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Impressions  of  the  Retreat. 


HEN  the  writer  was  told  to  give  to  the 


Monthly  his  impressions  of  the  annual 
retreat,  his  thoughts  at  once  recurred  to  his 


feelings  on  the  eve  of  that  interesting  function.  Re- 
turning to  college,  after  a somewhat  prolonged  ab- 
sence, and  finding  in  the  dear  old  haunts  very  few 
familiar  though  no  unkindly  faces,  he  received,  with,  I 
fear,  no  little  misgi  ving,  the  announcement  that  on  the 
morrow  began  the  annual  retreat.  Four  days,  the 
most  solemn  of  the  year,  were  before  him,  and  every- 
thing solemn,  just  at  that  moment,  made  matters 
wear  a decidedly  bluish  aspect.  The  name  of  Fa- 
ther Brady,  who  was  to  give  the  retreat,  served,  how- 
ever, to  dispell  somewhat  his  misgivings,  for,  though 
few,  if  any  of  us,  had  met  the  Reverend  Father,  the 
fame  of  his  retreats  to  college  men  had  long  since 
reached  Fordham. 

And  the  man  more  than  equaled  our  expectations. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  wherein  lies  Father  Brady’s 
success.  His  sermons  were  not  arraignments  of 
vice  or  lurid  pictures  of  eternal  horrors  ; in  fact,  they 
were  not  serious  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  word,  but  rather  little  talks  on  practical  sub- 
jects that  appealed  to  college  students.  He  painted 
not  so  much  the  awful  punishment  that  awaits  the  un- 
repentant sinner,  as  the  wonderful  love  of  God,  His 
infinite  patience,  His  fatherly  solicitude.  It  was  the 
story  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  left  His  flock  to  seek 
for  the  one  sheep  that  had  strayed  from  the  fold. 
He  showed  us  the  God  of  love.  The  Father,  who 
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gave  His  only  Son  to  die  that  man  might  live;  the 
Son,  who,  not  content  with  dying  on  the  cross  to  re- 
deem mankind,  must  needs  teach  us  by  the  example 
of  His  life  the  way  that  leads  to  life  eternal.  In  a 
word,  Father  Brady  appealed  not  to  our  fear,  but  to 
our  sense  of  justice  and  of  right.  Behind  the  God 
of  Justice  we  saw  the  God  of  love,  the  Father  of 
mankind. 

If  the  writer  were  asked  to  name  any  one  sermon 
which  particularly  appealed  to  him,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly mention  that  on  vocation.  Usually,  in 
treating  of  this  important  question,  the  preacher, 
while  giving  to  the  religious  life  only  the  impor- 
tance which  is  its  due,  dismisses  with  a very  few 
words  the  question  of  a secular  career.  Father 
Brady,  however,  told  us  how  a good  Catholic  man 
could  by  the  example  of  his  life  do  more  good  for 
the  cause  of  his  religion  than  the  most  eloquent  of 
preachers.  The  Catholic  man  who  is  daily  rubbing 
elbows  with  the  world,  conquering  temptations  of 
all  kinds,  and  proving,  by  the  probity  and  virtue  of 
his  life,  the  practical  benefits  of  his  religious  train- 
ing ; the  man  who  is  able,  through  his  knowledge  of 
the  Church’s  teachings,  to  crush  the  trite,  insipid 
arguments  of  her  enemies  or  to  answer  the  sincere 
seeker  after  truth, — that  man  will  ever  be  an  honor 
to  his  Church  and  a constant  delight  to  his  Eternal 
Maker. 

Occasionally  the  Rev.  Preacher  enforced  his  point 
by  means  of  an  example,  or  by  some  apt  little  story. 
That  which  appealed  most  to  his  hearers  was  the 
reply  of  a good  old  Jesuit,  returning  from  the 
China  missions,  to  an  impertinent  fellow  passenger 
on  the  steamship.  The  tedium  of  the  voyage  was 
wearing  upon  this  fellow,  and  with  a view  to  break- 
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ing  the  monotony  of  the  day  by  having  a laugh  at  the 
old  gentleman’s  expense,  he  approached  him  very 
courteously  and  begged  to  know  if  he  might  ask 
him  a question.  The  priest  of  course  replied  that 
if  he  could  do  so,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  answer 
any  question  the  gentleman  might  ask.  “ Well,  I un- 
derstand, Father,”  said  the  wag,  “ that  you  are  a 
Jesuit,  and  as  the  Jesuits  are,  I know,  all  very  learn- 
ed men,  will  you  kindly  answer  me  this:  “ Why,” 
with  a sly  wink  at  his  giggling  friends,  “ is  my  mous- 
tache grey  and  the  hair  on  my  head  black.”  After 
waiting  a moment  for  the  laughter  to  subside,  the 
good  father  answered,  “ Your  question  is  very  sim- 
ple, my  son  ; it  is  because  you  use  your  mouth  too 
much  and  your  head  too  little.” 

The  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  retreat 
brought  with  it  an  edifying  sight.  The  spectacle  of 
every  man  in  the  college  approaching,  with  reverence 
and  devotion,  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  is 
indeed  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  retreat  is  over  and  the  preacher  gone,  but  the 
recollection  of  his  visit  and,  let  us  hope,  the  effect  of 
his  words  will  not  soon  depart.  The  memory  of 
other  retreats  and  other  preachers,  one  at  least  of 
whom  has  gone  to  reap  the  eternal  reward  of  a life 
well  spent,  rise  up  before  us,  and  sinking,  fade  away 
into  the  dim  dark  past ; but  clear  and  bright  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  shines  forth  the  retreat  of 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Two.  And  may  its  happy 
results,  its  good  resolutions,  and  the  memory  of  its 
earnest  giver,  long  flourish  in  our  memories! 

Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’04. 
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the  eclipse  of  tbe  moon. 


“ the  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Yaldarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers  or  mountains  inkier  spotty  globe.” — Milton. 


tS  our  fellow  astronomers  had  predicted,  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place  in  October, 
beginning  on  the  night  of  the  1 6th  and  ending 
in  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  the  morning  of  the  17th. 
Since  her  majesty  the  moon  was  to  enter  the  penum- 
bra at  10:17,  we  Fordham  astronomers  left  our  rooms 
shortly  after  ten  o’clock,  carrying  sundry  mysterious 
astronomical  packages.  Taps  had  sounded  for  plain, 
ordinary  non-astronomers  and  lights  were  turned  low 
as  the  men  of  science  silently  filed  along  the  now 
dim  corridors,  and  then  climbed  up,  up,  up,  till  we 
reached  the  dome  of  Senior  Hall  and  the  telescope. 
At  seven  o’clock  there  had  not  been  a cloud  in  the 
sky,  but  now  the  moon  had  grown  bashful  in  ap- 
parent anticipation  of  the  many  curious  looks  to  be 
soon  directed  towards  her,  and  she  seemed  to  have 
summoned  up  the  clouds  from  all  quarters  to  hide  her 
fair  face.  From  time  to  time,  however,  she  appeared 
through  a rift,  and  we  soon  had  her  placed  in  the 
field  of  the  finder.  A certain  astronomer,  whom  we 
may  call  “Turk,”  was  the  first  to  attempt  a look 
through  the  telescope. 

“ Do  you  see  anything?”  he  was  asked. 

“ Why,  no,”  was  the  reply  ; “ I think  that  she  must, 
be  eclipsed.” 
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“ Better  take  off  the  cap.” 

A laugh  went  around  at  our  friend’s  expense  and 
the  cap  was  removed,  revealing  the  moon  as  every 
now  and  then  she  peeped  out  through  a break  in  the 
clouds.  At  10:17  the  penumbra  was  entered,  but  her 
features  seemed  to  preserve  all  their  brightness  till 
11:17,  when,  the  shadow  being  at  hand,  we  became 
aware  of  its  presence  by  a slight  straightening  in  the 
curve  of  the  eastern  cheek  of  the  moon.  As  the 
shadow  encroached  further  upon  the  moon,  it  seemed 
as  though  some  huge  monster  was  slowly  devouring 
her.  The  shadow  was  evidently  curved,  and  we  were 
quite  satisfied  that  the  earth,  to  throw  such  a shadow, 
must  be  round,  at  least  on  one  side. 

Her  royal  highness  the  moon  fulfilled  that  title 
surely  this  night,  for  she  mounted  high  indeed.  In 
fact,  we  thought  that  she  would  never  arrive  at  the 
meridian,  and  the  neck  of  more  than  one  astronomer 
began  to  ache.  At  first  we  could  not  perceive  any- 
thing through  the  shadow  ; but  now,  as  the  moon 
went  further  in,  we  began  to  make  out  the  obscured 
disc,  which  had  taken  on  a dull  red  color.  The 
clouds  again  obstructed  our  view,  so  we  turned  our 
attention  to  earthly  affairs  and  made  some  interior 
observations  on  those  astronomical  packages.  Other 
things  than  the  moon  were  eclipsed  that  night,  as 
those  present  or  the  Fordham  bakery  shop  can  testify. 
These  eclipses  occurred  with  great  regularity,  and 
the  clouds  did  not  interfere  at  all.  The  disc  of  the 
mince  pies  was  first  to  enter  a shadow,  for  Friday 
morn  was  fast  approaching.  Soon,  total  eclipses 
were  occurring  all  around  us.  The  moon  herself, 
of  whom  we  caught  a glimpse  at  midnight,  was 
very  nearly  all  within  the  shadow  of  the  earth.  The 
eclipse  was  to  be  total  from  12:19  f°r  an  hour  and  a 
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half,  but  after  twelve  o’clock  she  obstinately  persisted 
in  remaining  behind  the  clouds.  The  electric  lights 
of  the  city  around  and  beneath  us  were  now  shining 
out  with  increased  brilliancy,  for  the  sky  had  grown 
dark.  The  clouds  prevented  much  use  of  the  teles- 
cope, and  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  any 
observation  of  star  occultations  ; so  if  the  moon’s  par- 
allax is  not  correct  or  yet  corrected,  please  blame 
not  us,  but  the  clouds. 

Well,  the  hour  was  12:30 ; the  moon  had  not  deigned 
to  peep  out  for  half  an  hour  and  an  east  wind  pre- 
saged rain.  After  centering  our  gaze  and  mind  for 
two  hours  and  a half  upon  an  object  not  far  distant 
from  our  zenith,  the  strain  began  to  tell  on  us  and 
our  most  zealous  astronomer  fell  asleep.  To  prevent 
further  disasters  of  this  kind  we  decided  to  descend 
to  a lower  and  safer  level.  Moreover,  we  deemed  it 
prudent  to  get  in  a few  hours  sleep  that  night,  for  the 
sphere  of  our  activities  not  being  confined  to  astron- 
omy, we  have  a standing  appointment  to  meet  our 
Professors  of  Latin  and  Greek  every  morning  at  nine, 
and  this  appointment  holds,  even  though  the  earth 
herself  be  eclipsed.  Accordingly,  down  we  went  to 
our  rooms.  Looking  through  our  windows  about 
ten  minutes  later,  we  saw  that  the  sky  had  cleared 
in  the  direction  of  the  moon,  which  now,  totally 
eclipsed,  appeared  but  a reddish,  weird  ball,  lit  up 
only  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  were  bent  around 
the  edges  of  the  earth  through  the  atmosphere. 
Evidently  the  skies  were  not  everywhere  as  cloudy 
as  at  Fordham. 

Our  observations  were  over,  so  we  tumbled  into 
bed  to  take  a well  earned  rest.  Our  overwrought 
imaginations  played  havoc  with  us,  however,  and 
from  out  that  moon  in  its  total  eclipse  there  sprang 
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a huge  dragon.  His  right  ascension  remained  a 
constant  quantity,  but  his  declination  rapidly  varied, 
for  he  was  now  coming  toward  us  with  the  speed  of 
several  cannon  balls.  The  length  of  his  tail  we  rough- 
ly estimated  by  a micrometer  screw  to  be  represent- 
ed in  miles  by  the  figure  5 followed  by  twenty-one 
ciphers.  Onward  he  came  with  a rotatory  move- 
ment, his  axis  wobbling,  his  mouth  wide  open  with 
the  diameter  of  a lunar  crater,  and  belching  forth 
flames  more  variable  in  brilliancy  than  the  fires  of 
Nova  Persei.  Then — a voice  at  the  door  was  heard  : 
“Hurry  up!  You  have  just  five  minutes  before 
chapel.” 

Thomas  A.  Dillon,  ’05. 
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Societies 


~ AST  month  saw  the  first  meetings  for  the  new 


year  of  the  various  organizations  at  the  Col- 


C3-~  ’ lege.  Reports  from  all  societies  speak  of  in- 
creased membership  and  a plenty  of  interest  shown. 
On  Saturday  the  Parthenian  Sodality  held  its  ini- 
tial session,  and  after  the  celebration  of  Mass  by  the 
Rev.  VI  oderator,  Father  Mahony,  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  term  took  place,  with  the  following 
result : — 

Prefect,  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03  ; First  Assistant,  James 
P.  Clark,  ’04;  Second  Assistant,  John  J.  Murray,  ’03; 
Secretary,  Athur  L.  Hurley,  ’04;  Treasurer,  J.  R. 
C.  Desmond,  ’04. 

The  officers  aboved  named,  then  elected  these  : — 

First  Lector,  John  VV.  Blauvelt,  03;  Second  Lector, 
Joseph  MacManus,  ’04;  First  Consultor,  Thomas  Dil- 
lon, ’05  ; Second  Consultor,  Michael  O’Toole,  ’05  ; 
Third  Consultor,  Francis  G.  Smith  ; Fourth  Consul- 
tor,  Thomas  McCormick, ’04  ; Sacristans,  Dominic 
O’Reilly,  ’04,  John  A.  McLoughlin,  ’05  ; Organist, 
Louis  J.  Haffen,  ’03. 

St.  John’s  Debating  Society  held  its  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  year  on  Monday,  Oct.  20th,  1902.  A 
departure  was  made  in  this,  that  the  Sophomore 
class  was  permitted  to  nominate  members  for  admis- 
sion. These  officers  were  elected  : — 

Vice-president,  Eugene  F.  McGee,  ’03 ; Corre- 
sponding Sec.,  William  A.  O’Brien,  ’04;  Recording 
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Sec.,  Authur  L.  Hurley,  ’04;  Treasurer,  Edmund  J. 
O’Connor,  ’05  ; Librarian,  James  J.  Fallon,  ’04. 

The  question  debated  on  the  opening  night  was: — 
Resolved — “ That  the  Government  Should  Own  and 
Operate  the  Coal  Mines.”  Messrs.  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03, 
and  Joseph  MacManus,  ’04,  advocated  the  Affirma- 
tive side  ; while  Messrs.  John  Blauvelt,  ’03,  and  W. 
O’Brien,  ’04,  defended  the  Negative. 

Nov.  8th,  the  date  of  the  next  debate,  will  find  the 
following  question  discussed  : — 

Resolved — “ That  the  College  Classical  Course  be 
Reduced  to  Three  Years.”  Affirmative,  Messrs. 
Grimley,  ’03,  and  Nelson  Edge.,  ’04  ; Messrs. 
Hurley,  ’04,  and  Dillon,  ’05,  for  the  Negative. 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  announced  these  gentle- 
men as  their  representatives  : — 

President,  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03  ; Vice-president,  J. 
R.  C.  Desmond,  ’04  ; Treasurer,  A.  L.  Hurley,  ’04  ; 
Sec.,  E.  J.  O’Connor,  ’05. 

Macbeth  will  he  presented  on  Nov.  26th,  and  rehear- 
sals are  now  in  order. 

The  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Club  held  elections 
soon  after  the  Retreat,  with  this  result: — 

J.  P.  Clark,  ’04,  Manager;  W.  E.  Keane, ’03,  Asst. 
Manager;  E.  J.  O’Connor,’  04,  Treasurer.  Some 
fifty  or  sixty  are  now  in  practise,  and  the  future  looks 
bright  for  music. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Day  Scholars’ 
Sodality  for  the  ensuing  term  : — 

Prefect,  Edward  J.  O’Brien;  1st  Assistant,  Joseph 
B.  Uniack  ; 2d  Assistant,  Emmett  F.  Rogers  ; Secre- 
tary, Lawrence  F.  Ryan;  Consultors,  John  O’Rourke, 
James  B.  McLoughlin,  Edward  F.  Callan,  William 
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I.  Rodier ; Sacristans,  Daniel  W.  Corcoran,  William 
A.  Gill. 

Those  who  wish  to  join  the  Sodality  should  give 
their  names  to  one  of  the  above  officers. 

The  Sodality  meets  every  Saturday  at  11:30  A.  M. 

The  Junior  Debating  Society  held  its  first  meet- 
ing for  the  current  year  on  Oct.  20th,  the  Moderator, 
Rev.  E.  J.  Burke,  S.  J.,  presiding.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  first  term  : — 

President,  Richard  Baker  ; Vice-president,  Dana 
Redmond  ; Recording  Secretary,  Thomas  Mansfield  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Owen  Tierney  ; Treasurer, 
George  Hayes  ; Marshal JJohn  King. 

The  first  debate  of  the  Society  took  place  in  the 
Debating  Hall,  on  Monday,  November  3d,  1902^ 
The  subject  debated  was  : “ Resolved- — That  Strikes 
are  Detrimental  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Public.”  The 
Affirmative  side  was  upheld  by  Messrs.  Ha}^es  and 
Heafy,  and  the  Negative,  by  Messrs.  Quinn  and 
Casselman.  After  a spirited  discussion,  decision  was 
given  in  favor  of  the  Affirmative. 


A.  L.  H.,  ’04- 
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gox  and  Box"  at  $t.  John’s  Ball. 


ITH  many  thanks  we  accepted  an  invitation 


ip  from  St.  John’s  Hall  to  the  first  of  this  year’s 


entertainments  by  the  Dramatic  Club  of  that 


department  at  Fordham.  From  past  experience,  we 
knew  that  such  events  were  always  noted  for  their 
excellence,  and  on  this  occasion  the  reputation  of  the 
past  was  sustained.  We  felt  honored,  too,  as  we 
looked  about  the  Tyros’  hall,  in  which  the  play  was  to 
be  presented — honored  at  being  numbered  among  a 
select  audience.  The  boys  of  the  Hall  were  there  in 
force,  and  in  great  spirits  over  the  coming  show. 
We  noticed  among  the  guests:  Rev.  Fr.  O’Reilly, 
Fr.  Minister,  the  Rev.  Prefect  of  Discipline,  and  other 
members  of  the  Faculty,  both  of  College  and  Prep. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  energetic  officers 
of  the  club  were  most  complete.  The  stage  was 
erected  on  the  garden  side  of  the  hall,  while  the  au- 
dience were  seated  on  the  side  toward  the  campus. 
The  evening’s  entertainment  opened  with  the  old 
chorus,  “ While  we  are  Marching  through  Fordham,” 
sung  by  several  members,  especially  noted  for  their 
sweet,  clear  voices.  Carmine  Marasco  presided  at  the 
piano,  and  his  renditions  were  excellent  for  one  so 
young.  The  vocal  solo  by  Edwin  Brehany  was  a 
treat.  This  youngster’s  singing  was  admirable,  and  is 
deserving  of  special  praise.  As  to  the  play  proper, 
though  “ Cox  and  Box  ” is  not  exactly  new  at  St. 
John’s  Hall,  or  elsewhere  for  that  matter,  still,  it  is  a 
play  which  does  not  lose  by  repetition.  All  the  act- 
ors did  well,  but  the  palm  belongs  of  right  to  Master 
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Harry  Fleming-.  As  Box,  he  was  perfectly  at  home 
throughout  the  whole  play.  He  depicted  this  self- 
assured  and  petulant  character  as  if  he  were  that  in- 
teresting gentleman  himself.  The  part  of  Cox  was 
played  by  Master  Charles  Milligan.  He  was  very 
good,  though  he  lacked  the  ease  of  his  partner.  As 
Sergeant  Bouncer  J.  Ryan  was  a success,  and  brought 
in  his  “ rat-ta-plan,”  “ rat-ta-plan,”  most  opportunely. 
Master  Leo  Murray  was  Bouncer’s  Man,  and  was,  in 
our  opinion,  next  in  order  of  merit  to  Master  Fleming. 
His  stage  business  fairly  captivated  us.  The  perfor- 
mance concluded  with  a song  and  chorus,  “ The 
Tyros,”  rendered  by  Master  Haffen  and  members  of 
the  club. 

During  the  scenes  in  “ Cox  and  Box  ” two  maltese 
kittens  added  to  the  fun  by  appearing  on  the  stage 
and  acting  in  their  own  kittenish  way.  When  they 
became  serious  and  began  to  “ talk,”  a supernumerary 
promptly  removed  them. 

When  the  guests  had  departed,  the  boys  held  sup- 
plementary exercises,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  eat- 
ing, drinking  and  making  merry,  practices  at  which 
the  boys  of  the  Hall,  being  boys,  are  adepts. 

C.J.  M., ’03. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  SENIOR  CLASS  OF  ST.  JOHN  S 
COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,°N.  Y.,  OCTOBER  7th,  1902. 

Whereas:  The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  have  heard  with 
sincere  regret  of  the  affliction  which  has  lately  befallen 
the  family  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  classmate,  Joseph 
A.  Fogarty,  ’03,  in  the  death  of  his  beloved  brother ; 
and 

Whereas  : While  bowing  to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
nevertheless  appreciate  the  grief  which  such  a loss  must 
bring  with  it  ; hence  be  it 

Resolved : That  we  extend  to  our  esteemed  classmate  and  his  family 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  affliction, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved : That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  Fordiiam 
Monthly. 

J.  W.  IIlauvelt,  ’03,  Pres. 

William  E.  Keane,  ’03,  Sec’y. 
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E tetter  to  Sophocles* 


Dear  Friend  of  many  a happy  hour  : — 

Wheresoever  thou  art  among  the  shades  of  the 
mighty  dead,  wonder  not,  immortal  Sophocles,  that 
I,  an  unknown  descendant  of  the  blue-eyed  barbar- 
ian of  the  North,  thus  dare  to  bid  thee  hail.  For 
though  many  a swelling  wave  of  ocean  rolls  be- 
tween me  and  thy  far,  sunny  home,  and  many  a 
tangled  skein  the  dark  fates  have  spun  since  the 
gods  of  thy  Parthenon  fled  before  the  Orient  from 
on  high,  yet  the  monuments  of  thy  genius  have  with- 
stood the  myriad  years,  and  thy  fame  penetrated 
beyond  the  land  of  the  Scythian  and  the  Mede. 
Wherefore  refuse  not  to  speak  with  me  who  still 
behold  the  golden  light  of  the  sun;  for  I would  fain 
learn  from  thy  gentle  manes  who  taught  thee,  while 
yet  thou  breathedst  this  upper  air,  to  build  the  lofty 
rhyme  ? For  thy  voice  is  sweet  as  Apollo’s  lyre, 
and  melody  sleeps  in  thy  time-stained  page,  and  as 
I read  there  stirs  within  me  some  echoes  of  that 
olden  symphony. 

Yes,  thou  wast  the  child  of  art.  Thy  rugged 
brother-genius  with  his  mystic  powers  of  the  sky  and 
air  and  sea,  with  his  Titans  and  his  Furies,  fills  me 
with  awe  like  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  that 
dwell  in  sublimity ; but  thou  captivatest  the  soul 
with  the  beauty  of  thy  skill,  as  becomes  the  artist  of 
the  human  heart. 

Youth,  too,  was  taught  by  thee  to  cherish  and 
obey  the  power  of  Jove  in  every  word  and  work, 
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whose  laws  range 
high,  thro’  heaven’s 
empyrean  begot ; 
whose  sire  alone  is  Jove, 
nor  did  mortal  race 
bring  them  to  birth, 

nor  shall  oblivion  ere  rock  them  to  rest : 
mighty  in  them  is  the  Deity  that  growetk  not  old. 

Oed.  Rex.  863. 

Hadst  thou  pierced  the  veil  of  the  distant  centur- 
ies, and  was  in  truth  the  spirit  of  the  High  God  upon 
thee  when  penning  these  immortal  lines  ? 

Oh,  that  thy  countrymen  had  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  thy  inspiration,  and  not  worshipped  the 
senselessness  of  the  flesh!  But  no:  they  forgot  the 
mandates  of  heaven,  they  fell  down  and  adored  their 
own  surpassing  genius,  they  abandoned  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow  ! But  thy  heroine  thought 
otherwise  when  she  defied  the  might  of  tyranny  : 

Never  did  Zeus  proclaim  a law  like  this, 

Nor  Justice,  partner  of  the  nether  gods, 

Enjoin  on  men  a mandate  such  as  thine  ! 

Nor  do  I hold  thy  majesty  so  high 

That  it  should  thus  outweigh  those  laws  divine, — 

Unwritten,  never-failing  is  their  race, 

While  thou  art  but  a man  and  doomed  to  die  ! 

Nor  of  to-day  or  yesterday  are  they, 

But  sprung  from  Everlasting,  nor  does  man 
Ken  from  what  source  they  came. 

Antig.  450. 

And  so,  great  bard,  I love  thee  the  more  because 
thou  wast,  unknown  to  th)rself,  a distant  herald  of 
Incarnate  Truth. 

Thus  didst  thou  go  through  life:  happy  thou,  if 
thy  deeds  followed  the  grand  lessons  of  thy  teaching  ! 
How  well  was  it  given  thee  to  realize  that  life  quick- 
ly passes,  and  that  all  things  change ; or  was  it  only 
the  prettiness  of  thy  song? — 
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For  they  alone,  the  gods, 

They  grow  not  old,  nor  ever  sleep  in  death  ; 

But  all  besides  all-conquering  Time  makes  void. 

Wasteth  the  strength  of  earth,  wasteth  the  body, 

Honor  decays,  and  falseness  sprouteth  forth. 

And  the  same  breeze  wafts  not  the  same  accord 
’Twixt  friends  that  were,  nor  yet  ’twixt  land  and  land. 
For  me  to-day,  to-morrow  'twill  be  thine 
To  love  what  thou  didst  hate,  to  hate  thy  love. 

O.  C.  607. 

How  little  have  I said,  how  much  remains!  Yet, 
must  I go,  nor  ask  thee  what  awakening  was  thine, 
when  at  last  thou  too  didst  depart  in  hoar)'  age  to 
the  gods  below.  Perhaps — perhaps  at  some  other 
day.  Farewell,  and  may  thy  spirit  overshadow  me  ! 

R.  J.  K.,  ’03. 
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Desolation. 


In  the  sadness  and  silence  of  joy’s  grey  dawn, 

As  I sit  with  ray  thoughts  all  alone, 

And  the  pirate  ships  from  the  past  drift  in, 

By  the  zephyrs  from  fairy-land  blown, 

Oh,  the  street  without  is  alive  with  noise, 

For  the  voices  of  youth  mingle  there. 

And  a maiden’s  laugh  to  my  window  steals 
On  a ladder  of  love-laden  air. 

Were  the  years  still  young  as  the  years  long  gone 
Why,  the  laugh  would  have  waked  a sigh  ; 

But  the  past  is  dead,  and  the  present  hour 
Wears  a frown  and  a cold-storage  eye. 

— M. , ’03 


Sanctum. 


Chapel  Singing. 


should  it  be  denied  that  we  are  good  sin- 
gers?  The  name  of  Fordham  has  ever  been 
synonymous  with  the  art  of  singing  and  es- 
pecially chapel  singing.  Visitors  to  the  College  have 
often  remained  over  that  they  might  hear  our  fresh, 
clear  voices  as  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  we 
sang  the  dear  old  hymns.  Compliments  without  num- 
ber have  been  showered  upon  us.  The  Heads  of 
other  colleges  have  heard  us,  and  going  away,  have 
introduced  the  grand  custom  of  congregational  sing- 
ing in  their  own  institutions.  Then,  why  all  this? 
Well,  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  our  good  name.  We  wish 
to  keep  in  the  front  rank  and  sustain  the  reputation 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  O.  F.’s  of 
other  years.  We  are  speaking  of  chapel  singing. 
No  need  to  question  the  renditions  of  the  glee  club; 
they  are  our  nightly  pleasures.  But  the  chapel  sing- 
ing? It  isnvell  done  at  times,  but  it  can  be  better 
done  at  all  times.  There  are  some  among  us  who 
lend  their  voices  on  every  occasion,  and  there  are 
others  who  are  quite  content  to  listen.  We  prefer 
that  the  visitors  should  do  the  listening,  and  though 
not  of  very  excellent  voice,  we  propose  to  help  swell 
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the  grand  chorus.  Let  the  laggard  then  wake  up. 
Let  each  and  every  man  do  his  share  towards  pre- 
serving a tradition  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
Book  in  hand,  heart  willing,  voice  ready,  let  each  sing 
as  Fordham  men  have  ever  sung,  not  one  hymn,  but 
all  the  hymns.  Let  this  custom  be  saved  to  us,  and  so 
let  opportunities  be  given  to  our  friends  to  say,  as 
they  have  said.ofyore,  that  for  good,  concerted  sing- 
ing, the  men  of  Fordham  are  famous. 

More  about  Football. 

We  said  something  last  month  on  this  subject ; let 
us  say  more.  It  is  necessary  to  summon  up  our  re- 
serve courage  before  reading  the  accounts  of  this 
sport  chronicled  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  games 
make  anything  but  interesting  reading.  Yet,  no 
season  at  Fordham  ever  opened  more  auspiciously 
than  the'presenFone.'jj’  One  of  the  best  coaches  in  the 
college  world  had  been  engaged  ; a general  spirit  of 
helpfulness  had  been  manifested  by  the  men,  evi- 
denced by  the  goodly  numberpvho  came  out  to  try 
for  the  team,  and  encouragement  by  the  college  gen- 
erally, so  stimulating  in  any  sport,  was  not  lacking. 
Has  it  all  been  in  vain  ? 

Let  us  hopefnot.”  This  is  only  the  beginning.  We 
cannot  hope  to  accomplish  much  the  first  year.  We 
have  met  a number  of  college  teams,  and  although  we 
have  not  always  been  successful,  yet  we  have  made 
a good  start.  In  the  Columbia  game  Fordham  was 
simply  outclassed,  both  in  weight  and  experience,  yet 
played  a good  game.1.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
few  minutes  of  play,  the  game  was  an  excellent  one, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  certain  defeat  stared  us  in 
the  face,  Fordham  made  a determined  resistance  to 
the  end.  In  the  Villanova  game,  however,  there  was 
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a slump.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  game 
should  have  been  won,  and  this  made  the  defeat  more 
bitter.  The  loss  of  this  game  was  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  during  the  week  intervening  between 
the  Columbia  and  Villanova  games  the  scrubs  were 
not  out  and  the  men  did  not  line  up  for  a single 
scrimmage.  In  the  New  Paltz  and  Pittsfield  games 
the  Varsity  took  a wonderful  brace.  The  former 
game  was  won  on  its  merits,  and  although  the  latter 
game  was  a tie,  yet  it  can  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
a victory.  Judging  from  the  comparative  weights  of 
the  two  teams  as  they  lined  up,  it  looked  as  if  Ford- 
ham  would  be  swept  from  the  field;  yet  such  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  Not  only  did  we  keep 
our  opponents  from  scoring,  but  on  several  oc- 
casions it  looked  as  if  Fordham  would  score.  In 
the  Delaware  team  the  Varsity  met  their  match, 
yet  the  playing  was  not  near  as  brilliant  as  it  had 
been  in  the  two  preceding  games.  The  game  with 
Holy  Cross  was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  on  the 
College  campus.  The  visitors  had  the  advantage 
of  weight.  Besides,  several  of  Fordham’s  players 
were  out,  because  of  injuries  received  in  former 
games.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  this 
game. 

Men  of  the  Varsity,  we  are  proud  of  you,  because 
you  have  made  every  honest  endeavor  to  do  your 
best  for  Fordham.  This  is  practically  our  first 
year  in  College  football.  There  is  no  reason  why 
our  football  team  should  not  be  as  well  known  and 
as  successful  as  the  baseball  team,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  start  and  advantages  gained 
this  year  are  followed  up  in  succeeding  years, 
the  Varsity  football  team  will  attain  the  same  en- 
viable success  as  its  sister  club  in  baseball. 
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Whither? 

It  may  well  be  asked,  whither  is  our  higher  edu- 
cation tending  ? The  mania  for  tearing  down  ancient 
traditions  and  institutions  and  introducing  what  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  the  “modern”  system,  has  at 
length  reached  an  acute  stage.  The  struggle  for 
numerical  superiority  between  the  larger  colleges  is 
nauseating.  They  are  making  a big  sacrifice,  a 
sacrifice  of  long-standing,  tried  and  worthy  traditions, 
in  order  to  have  it  said  by  people  to  whom  every- 
thing is  big  which  sounds  big— such  and  such  an  in- 
stitution has  thousands  of  students.  When,  not  long 
ago,  it  was  announced  that  after  1903  a degree  of  A.  B. 
would  be  required  to  enter  Columbia  P.  & S.,  we 
thought  that  at  least  one  big  University  had  ceased  its 
struggle  for  superiority  of  numbers  and  had  come  to 
recognize  the  value  of  a degree.  We  were  mistaken. 
Columbia  by  no  means  intends  to  lessen  its  atten- 
dance, if  by  so  doing  it  loses  its  claim  to  be  called  one 
of  the  “big”  colleges.  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  has  another  way  of  inducing  men  to  enter 
college.  He  now  comes  forward  with  the  tempting 
offer  to  give  a college  degree  at  the  completion  of  a 
two  years’  course.  This  is  out-Harvarding  Harvard. 
Only  this  fall  Harvard,  after  a great  struggle  between 
the  college  authorities,  decided  to  give  a degree  in 
three  years.  The  New  York  Sun,  commenting  upon 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  says  : “ There  is  no  reason 
why  some  wide-awake  Western  President  should 
not  cut  under  with  an  eighteen  month  or  one  year 
degree,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  before  the  contest 
is  over  colleges  will  be  offering  A.  B.  degrees  as  a 
prize  for  anyone  who  choses  to  apply  for  admission  ’ 
Let  the  smaller  (sic)  colleges  stand  fast  to  their  colors. 
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Let  no  temptation  swerve  them  from  the  paths  along 
which  the  great  men  of  this  and  past  generations  have 
walked.  Let  the  A.  B.  degree,  if  worth  anything,  be 
valued  at  its  old-fashioned  value  and  be  the  reward 
of  a thoroughly  educated  man,  not  of  the  one  who 
has  but  completed  the  high-school  course. 


The  Wearing  of  the  “ F.” 

There  is  much  virtue  in  an  F ; hence  we  do  not 
desire  to  see  it  abused.  The  bestowing  of  the  college 
letter  upon  those  who  have  proved  themselves  wor- 
thy of  such  an  honor  is  a matter  of  vast  importance. 
It  is  the  only  way  a college  has  of  showing  its 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  its  men  to  win  fame 
and  glory  in  athletics  tor  their  Alma  Mater.  Of 
late  years,  the  rules  governing  the  awarding  of  this 
honor  have  not  been  rigidly  observed  at  Fordham, 
and  many  who  have  absolutely  no  right  to  wear  an 
“ F”  have  been  seen  sporting  the  formerly  coveted  in- 
itial emblazoned  on  cap  or  sweater.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Athletic  Association  last  year  this  matter  was 
brought  up  for  consideration,  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  determine  who  were  entitled  to  the 
letter  and  to  deny  it  to  all  others.  This  was  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  though  the  committee  did 
not  succeed  in  altogether  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
“F,”  still,  some  little  progress  was  made.  A new  com. 
mittee  is  in  order,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ath- 
letic Association  will  lose  no  time  in  setting  aright 
this  very  important  question.  Everybody  should 
know  the  rules  governing  this  matter,  and  the  simple 
announcement  by  the  committee  should  be  sufficient 
to  enforce  their  observance. 
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We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  retirement  of  J.  S. 
Taaffe,  ex’-o3,  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Monthly 
owing-  to  his  withdrawal  from  college.  We  take 
this  occasion  of  acknowledging  our  debt  to  him  and 
thanking  him  for  the  great  help  he  has  rendered  us 
in  the  past.  May  success  attend  him  in  his  new  avo- 
cation ! 

Charles  J.  Murn,  ’03. 
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Hews  of  the  month. 


The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Farley, 
'65  D.  D.,  mourns  the  loss  of  his  be- 
loved sister,  who  died  during  the 
past  month.  We  join  with  the  hosts  who  have 
lately  hailed  with  joy  his  elevation  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric in  offering,  in  this  his  hour  of  trial,  our 
sincerest  sympathy  and  we  pray  God  to  strengthen 
him  under  this  trying  affliction. 

In  a communication  from  the  War 
Jlrmy  Report  Department,  Adjutant  General’s  of- 
fice, we  find  that  the  following  young 
gentlemen,  graduates  of  the  college,  have  stood  high- 
est in  the  military  department  during  the  years  1900 
and  1901;  Stephen  J.  McPartland,  ’oo;  John  A. 
Dillon,  ’00;  Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  ’00;  Richard  V. 
Harrington,  ’oi  ; Henry  Heide,  Jr.,  ’01  ; John  D. 
Sullivan,  ’01.  We  wonder  if  any  among  said  gen- 
tlemen will  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Adjutant 
General  and  report  for  examination  for  the  position 
of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army  ? 

We  are  happy  in  publishing  this 
'00  card,  received  too  late  for  our  Oc- 
tober issue  : — 

New  York,  July  10th,  1902. 
Mr.  James  A.  Treacy 

begs  to  announce  that  he  has  commenced  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  the  law  in  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Carpenter  & Park, 

Nos.  56-58  Pine  Street,  City  of  New  York, 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

We  extend  best  congratulations  to  our  beloved 
Alumnus,  and  wish  him  an  abundance  of  success. 
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“ A Monograph  on  How  to  Govern 
’60  Our  New  Possessions”  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  James  Ainsa  (O.  F.,  ’60). 
It  is  an  interesting  pamphlet,  containing  many  wise 
hints  on  how  to  deal  with  a perplexing  problem. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  monograph 
might  call  for  explanation,  and  others  find  dissen- 
ters, but  there  are  some  valuable  considerations  sub- 
mitted for  our  study. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Martin  (O.  F.) 

TOP  tbC  Senate  has  been  nominated  for  the  State 
Senate  by  the  Republicans  of  the  32d 
district  of  Missouri. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Fogarty,  Senior, 
'03  the  Monthly  offers  its  heartfelt  con- 
dolences in  his  recent  bereavement. 
Mr.  Fogarty’s  brother  died  suddenly  in  the  early 
part  of  October.  The  class  of  1903  have  passed  reso- 
lutions of  sympathy  which  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  number. 


We  feel  that  in  the  list  of  Fordham’s 
Our  Soldiers  soldier  sons,  printed  in  our  October 
issue,  many  names  are  left  unre- 
corded. The  Monthly  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
from  any  of  its  readers  additional  names  and  data, 
that  in  time  the  roster  may  be  complete. 

The  Dramatic  Club  is  busy  rehears- 
IDacbctb  ing  for  its  debut  of  the  year.  The  trag- 
edy “ Macbeth”  has  been  selected  for 
presentation,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
the  cast  will  be  an  exceptional  one.  Many  of  last 
year’s  favorites  are  with  us,  and  some  good  talent 
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from  the  incoming  classes  have  joined  the  club.  The 
date  selected  for  “ Macbeth  ” is  November  26th.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  students  and  their  friends 
will  help  to  make  the  affair  a success.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  from  the  committee,  consistingof  Messrs. 
Paoli,  ’03;  Smith,  ’05;  and  Desmond,  ’04;  at  their 
headquarters  in  Senior  Hall. 

On  Monday  evening,  November  nth, 
f)0iy  £l*©$$  a recently  formed  New  York  City 
JfEUftllti  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Holy  Cross  College  held  its  first  annual 
banquet  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector 
and  Professor  McTigue  were  present.  The  new-born 
branch  alumni  organization  has  our  best  wishes. 

The  Centro  Catholico  de  Filipinas,. 
Pt^l£pt?i!R$  which  represents  the  Catholic  people 
of  our  new  possessions  in  the  East, 
has  sent  us,  in  common  with  others  of  the  Catholic 
press,  an  appeal  which  is  a model  of  clearness  and 
sincerity.  It  does  one  good  to  know  that  there 
exists  such  an  association  as  the  above,  and  that  its 
members  are  able  and  ready  to  present  fully  the 
Catholic  side  of  a much-vexed  question.  From  a 
perusal  of  this  well-written  document,  we  are  content 
to  believe  that  the  Church  in  the  Philippines  is 
thoroughly  capable  of  defending  its  rights,  but  we 
hope  that  the  Catholics  of  the  States  will  lend  all  the 
encourgement  that  is  in  their  power  towards  making 
those  unfavorably  disposed  understand  the  true  po- 
sition of  our  brethren. 

During  the  past  month  the  various 
OCUtlCS  societies  held  their  first  meetings  of 
the  year.  The  sodalities  report  many 
applications  for  membership,  and  ’tis  to  be  hoped  that 
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the  expectations  of  a big  increase  over  last  year’s 
enrollment  will  be  realized.  The  debating  clubs  are 
in  running  order — the  Sophs  having  been  admitted 
among  the  upper-class  men’s  club,  while  the  Fresh- 
men remain  in  the  separate  organization.  The  Dra- 
matic Society  held  its  initiation  meeting  recently, 
and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  trepidation  shown 
by  the  new  men  at  the  outcome  of  said  meeting,  a 
goodly  number  handed  in  their  names  and  were 
introduced  to  all  the  mysteries. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Rev. 
'$7  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  Assistant  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Coun- 
sel, New  York,  has  been  made  Rector  of  St.  Sylvia’s 
Church,  Tivoli,  Dutchess  County,  in  the  same  state. 
Father  Dooley  has  been  for  several  years  connected 
with  the  city  churches,  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
and  St.  Ann’s,  and  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  in 
both  parishes.  With  all  his  many  friends  we  unite 
in  wishing  him  success  in  his  new  undertaking. 
Always  of  a literary  turn,  Father  Dooley  is  best 
known  through  his  excellent  verse. 

The  Messe?iger  for  September  has  as  its 
'74  leading  article,  “ The  Federation  of 
American  Catholic  Societies.”  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Minahan,  President 
of  that  Society  and  a graduate  of  Fordham,  class  of 
’74.  No  better  idea  of  the  meaning  of  Federation 
and  its  objects  can  be  got  than  from  this  excellent 
paper,  written  by  one  who  is  heart  and  soul  in  the 
great  work  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  We  ad- 
vise our  readers  to  secure  The  Messenger  and  read 
these  instructive  pages  on  the  great  movement. 
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The  Fordham  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mano- 
Cbe  lin  clubs  are  in  daily  rehearsal,  and  the 
dtlb$  season  of  snow  will  be  made  the  more 
merry  with  their  aid.  Several  concerts 
are  being  arranged,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
repetition  of  the  triumphs  of  the  past.  The  Alumni 
are  interesting  themselves  in  the  clubs,  and  that  fact 
makes  for  success. 

The  Democracy  of  New  York  State 
*75  nominated  for  the  office  of  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Hon.  Charles  N.  Bul- 
ger, A.  M.,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Throughout  his  col- 
lege course  at  Fordham  he  was  distinguished  among 
the  honor  men  of  his  year,  ’75. 

Mr.  Bulger  was  born  at  Volney,  New  York,  Aug. 
19th,  1851,  and  after  his  college  years  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  Appointed  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  in  1882,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  Municipal  Court  Judge,  and  has  held  that 
office  for  twenty  years.  Judge  Bulger  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  aggressive  lawyers 
in  New  York  State,  an  orator  of  remarkable  ability, 
and  is  one  of  ex-Senator  Hill’s  strongest  supporters. 
Though  by  a narrow  margin  Judge  Bulger  failed 
of  election  to  the  high  office  for  which  he  had  been 
nominated,  his  brilliant  campaign  speeches  have 
earned  for  him  an  enviable  and  lasting  reputation. 

A booklet  containing  “ Proceedings 
federation  of  the  Second  National  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies”  has  been  forwarded  us.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  publishing  the  following: — 
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Federation  Notes. 

(By  the  National  Secretary , Mr.  Anthony  Matre.) 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  Convention,  as  well  as 
the  Constitution  adopted,  will  be  mailed  to  all  inter- 
ested societies  by  applying  for  same.  Address,  A. 
MATRE,  612  East  Pearl  Street,  Cincinnati. 

The  good  work  of  the  Federation  is  receiving 
world-wide  recognition,  and  demands  for  Federa- 
tion literature  have  come  from  Ireland,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Mexico,  India,  Canada  and  Australia. 

President  T.  B.  Minahan’s  article  on  Federation, 
which  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Messejiger 
of  the  Sacred  Heart , has  been  reproduced  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address.  The 
article  is  very  highly  commended  as  showing  fed- 
eration in  its  true  light. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  report  the  follow- 
ing organizations  have  endorsed  the  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies : Kentucky  State  Council  Catho- 
lic Knights  of  America,  Catholic  Knights  of  Ohio, 
Young  Men’s  Institutes  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Roman  Catholic 
Central  Verein  (with  52,000  members),  Young  Men’s 
National  Union,  Catholic  Knights  of  Illinois,  Bohe- 
mian Federation. 

Our  Porto  Rican  correspondent  writes:  “ A great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  in  Porto  Rico  lately. 
Associations  of  Catholics  are  being  formed  in  every 
town,  their  purpose  being  at  present  to  sustain  the 
expenses  of  priests  in  every  parish.  The  church 
property  question  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  will 
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likely  be  up  for  discussion  at  the  next  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  We  do  still  suffer  the  in- 
justice of  the  appointment  of  American  Protestant 
teachers.  Of  course  native  teachers  are  all  Catholics, 
but  about  120  teachers  are  Protestants.  Some  of  them 
are  great  supporters  and  workers  for  Protestant  de- 
nominations. It  would  do  us  a great  good  if  Catho- 
lic teachers  should  be  appointed.  We  are  sorely  in 
need  of  Catholic  schools  for  boys.  We  also  need 
religious  communities  to  settle  here  and  erect  a school 
or  two.  We  are  also  greatly  in  need  of  more  clergy.” 

Not  one  among  us  but  voted  the  an- 
Hctrcat  ual  retreat  a success.  All  were  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  preacher,  and  Father 
Brady  easily  preserved  his  well-known  reputation. 
He  made  fast  friends  of  us  even  in  his  initial  address, 
and  the  closest  attention  was  paid  his  every  word 
throughout  the  various  discourses.  Fr.  Brady,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  retreat  and  at  the  earnest  wish 
of  the  Seniors,  met  the  latter  gentlemen  for  an  infor- 
mal chat. 

The  winter  course  of  lectures  will 
Return  be  opened  by  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Con- 
nery,  ’53,  L.L.  D.,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  1 8th. 
The  subject  announced  for  the  first  lecture  is  the 
“ Genesis  of  Hoax.” 

Mr.  John  J.  Dockry,  ’95,  now  a Slic- 
es cessful  lawyer  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
surprised  us  by  visiting  Fordham  on 
Oct.  31st.  More  than  that,  he  brought  along  Mrs. 
Dockry,  sister  to  “ Spot  ” Kennedy  (O.  F.).  Mr. 
Dockry  was  on  his  wedding  tour,  and  followed  a 
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good  old  custom  in  coming,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, to  visit  his  old  college.  We  had  not  heard  the 
wedding  bells,  and  only  learned  that  John  was  no 
longer  a bachelor  when  introductions  followed  his 
appearance.  We  hope  it  is  not  too  late;  so  we  now 
offer  hearty  congratulations. 

We  were  glad  to  note  on  several  occa- 
f).  J\ . €iy  sions,  and  principally  on  football  days, 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Harry  Allen  Ely, 
the  famous  coach  of  our  team  from  ’gi-’g4.  He 
is  as  much  interested  in  sports  generally,  and  foot- 
ball in  particular,  as  in  other  days. 

All  religious  exercises  for  the  next 
Improvements  few  months  will  be  held  in  the  College 
Church.  The  chapel  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  artists,  who  promise  us  great  improve- 
ments on  its  re-opening. 

The  grand  organ  at  the  church  is  out  of  repair, 
and  so  for  the  present  we  are  content  to  sing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  smaller  instrument. 

Many  important  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  the 
equipment"  of  Science  Hall,  not  the  least  notable  be- 
ing the  entire  new  section  devoted  to  Experimental 
Physics. 


The  following  O.  F.’s  registered  dur- 
0 T/$  ing  the  past  month : Rev.  R.  B. 

Cushion,  ’88  ; Rev.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
Rev.  D.  Kiernan,  Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  ’oi;  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  President  of  the  Alumni  ; 
Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84  ; Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84  ; 
Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82;  Messrs.  M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89  ; 
J.  McAleenan,  T.  J.  Murray,  ’92;  J.  Bell  Brennan, 
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’go;  John  P.  Joyce,  ’97;  Francis  O’Neill  ’96;  John  F. 
W.  Gaynor,  ’97  ; Stephen  St.  J.  McPartland,  ’00  ; 
Gerald  J.  Barry,  98;  Joseph  Barry,  J.  Radel,  R.  V. 
Harrington,  ’01  ; Henry  P.  Downs,  ’00;  William  L. 
Tierney,  ’98;  James  x\.  Treacy,  ’00;  Francis  F. 
Donnelly,  ’02;  A.  P.  Phelan,  ’94;  Charles  J.  Wade,  ’00  ; 
Theophile  La  Lanne,  ex-’99  ; William  Curley,  ’02. 
Others  there  were,  but  their  names  have  not  reached 
this  office. 

William  J.  Mara,  Special,  left  for  his  home  in  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y.,  during  the  past  month,  suffering  from 
appendicitis.  We  have  learned  that  the  operation, 
deemed  necessary,  has  been  successful,  and  that  he  is 
now  on  the  road  to  good  health.  We  present  our 
congratulations,  and  hope  soon  to  see  him  back  in  the 
old  haunts. 

Thomas  McCormick,  formerly  of  the  class  of  ’01, 
has  returned  to  college  and  intends  to  complete  his 
course  here.  No  more  popular  young  man  than  this 
same  Tom  has  ever  claimed  Fordham  as  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  was  a leader  in  all  that  makes  for  Ford- 
ham’s  good,  and  we  rejoice  to  have  him  with  us  again, 
after  his  long  attack  of  sickness.  You  are  very,  very 
welcome,  Tom. 

Three  of  the  students,  Victor  P.  Krauss,  P.  G., 
John  H.  Doscher,  ’04,  and  J.  Lindsay  Johnston,  Prep., 
were  recently  confirmed  by  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Farlev.  Messrs.  Doscher  and  Krauss  had  been  re- 

J 

ceived  into  the  Church  last  summer.  Congratulations 
are  in  order,  and  in  behalf  of  the  student  body  we 
take  pleasure  in  wishing  the  three  young  gentlemen 
all  happiness. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

Dramatic  Association. 


N a Sunday  evening-  of  recent  date  the  Dra- 


matic Association  elected  its  officers  for  the 


ensuing  year.  After  the  elections,  many 
new  members  were  initiated  into  the  society.  The 
different  degrees  were  conferred  on  the  men,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  K.  of  C. 

The  old  members  perhaps,  would  prefer  to  have 
the  manner  of  initiation  remain  secret.  But  murder 
will  out.  A weird  story  of  the  famous  Hackensack 
Meadows  was  related  by  a promising  actor,  who  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  addressing  a 
critical  audience.  Another  poor  chap  was  asked  to 
define  verbally  a spiral  stair-case.  He  surprised  the 
committee  by  answering  without  the  aid  of  gestic- 
ulations, but  the  “ Questioner  ” compelled  him  to  end 
up  in  the  usual  way.  The  Hon.  President  has  learn- 
ed, through  some  unknown  source,  that  the  secrets 
of  the  society  are  being  divulged,  and  sends  warn- 
ing that  all  further  disclosures  will  subject  the  guilty 
one  to  ignominious  expulsion.  The  new  members 
may  be  obliging  enough  to  relate  their  experiences. 

Jack  Travers,  the  comedian,  called  a few  evenings 
ago,  and  said  that  the  league  was  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  climate  of  that  hustling  village  across  the 
Hudson  seems  to  agree  with  the  “ Duke,”  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  he  intends  to  be  with  the  “mosqui- 
toes” again  next  season.  Jack  has  not  as  yet  lost  the 
battle-ax. 
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When  is  a ping-pong-  ball  not  a ping-pong  ball  ? 
When  it’s  an  egg.  At  a distance  it’s  very  difficult 
to  tell  an  egg  from  a ping-pong  ball,  but  when  either 
strikes  your  hand,  the  dissimilarity  can  easily  be  felt. 

Looks  as  if  Fordham  will  again  shine  in  the 
musical  world.  A large  number  of  the  students  are 
daily  practicing  on  mandolins  and  banjos  in  order  to 
perfect  themselves  for  the  coming  concerts  this  year. 
There  is  no  reason  why  excellent  mandolin,  banjo 
and  glee  clubs  should  not  be  forthcoming.  The 
material  is  at  hand.  The  only  requisites  are  a little 
interest,  enthusiasm  and  willingness  on  the  part  of 
those  concerned.  Then  will  be  sustained  that  envi- 
able reputation  which  the  Fordham  Clubs  have  estab- 
lished in  this  department.  The  director  is  indefat- 
igable in  his  efforts  towards  building  up  represen- 
tative clubs.  The  members  of  First  Division  appre- 
ciate his  efforts,  and  promise  to  make  his  work  a 
pleasure. 

The  inseparables  are  at  last  parted.  They  received 
their  notice  of  unconditional  release  a few  days  ago, 
when  one  of  the  young  hopefuls  performed  “ once  too 
often,”  and  was  accordingly  railroaded  from  his  al- 
cove on  Second  Division  corridor  to  the  upper  realms 
of  First  Division. 

The  “ Editors  ” of  the  Monthly  congratulate  their 
former  fellow-editor,  Matt  Linnehan,  ex-’o4,  who  has 
taken  up  journalism  and  has  a position  on  the  leading 
daily  paper  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Matt  has  an  office 
in  Pittsfield,  whence  he  chronicles  the  news  of  his 
native  town  every  evening.  His  friends  and  class- 
mates of  last  year  wish  him  success,  and  hope  to  hear 
of  his  speedy  rise  to  an  editorship 
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Louie  sent  a postal  to  the  town  store  for  a supply 
of  groceries.  They  must  have  been  lost  on  the  way 
to  his  room.  What  are  you  laughing  at?  Where’s 
the  joke? 


When  an  '04  man  has  to  seek  an  ’05  youngster  in 
order  to  have  his  poem  written — well,  what  are  we 
coming  to?  The  following  “ attempt ” gives  briefly 
the  sad  story  : — 


“You  have  the  knack, 
My  dear  friend  Jack, 
to  write 

Rhyme  and  verse, 
Relined  and  terse  ; 

you  might 
Sitjdown  and  work. 
For  toil  I shirk 
to-night.  ” 

“Is  that  a joke  ?,” 
Twas  Jack  who  spoke 
just  then. 

“ Laugh  as  you  choose, 
How  can  I use 
a pen  ? ” 


But  now  N — wept, 
And  outside  crept 
again. 

You  all  do  know 
That  Jack  is  slow 
To  trudge. 

At  writing  verse 
There  is  no  worse 
To  judge. 

So  ends  this  tale, 

We  hear  a wail, 

Oh.  fudge  ! 


There’s  a sound  of  delight 
And  a rhapsody  sweet 
In  the  homes  of  the  rich 
And  the  poor  man’s  retreat. 

’Tis  not  the  piano 
In  dainty  alcoves — 

'Tis  the  rattling  of  anthracite 
Poured  in  the  stoves. 

Several  students  were  smoking  and  chatting  over 
the  affairs  of  the  day,  when  the  conversation  turned 
to  the  strenuous  sports.  Ping-pong,  checkers,  chess, 
billiards  and  pool  had  claimed  a share  of  the  talk 
when  one  of  the  party,  a young  man  well  known  as 
an  adept  in  interrupting  important  discussions,  spoke 
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up  : “ Fellows,  allow  me  to  break  the  monotony  of  this 
meeting  for  a few  minutes  with  a sort  of  conundrum 

A teacher  had  charge  of  seven  pupils  and  was 

very  fond  of  them.  One  day,  after  they  had  all  given 
worthy  recitations,  the  kind  lady  in  charge  purposed 
to  reward  them,  but  was  perplexed.  She  had  only 
six  apples,  and  there  were  seven  children.  Now 
how  did  she  manage  to  divide  the  apples  equally?” 

“ Why,”  volunteered  Vincent,  of  the  absent  mind, 
“she  sent  one  of  her  charges  home  and  then  divided 
the  apples.”  “No,”  returned  Winslow,  “ she  made 
apple-sauce.”  The  crowd  smiled  at  this  old-fash- 
ioned “ hawthorne,”  and  Winslow  was  encour- 
aged to  try  another.  “ Wait  a minute,  boys,  I’ll  tell 
you  of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  same  class- 
room. One  afternoon  about  the  hour  of  dismissal, 
it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  the  teacher  was  planning 
to  have  the  seven  children  reach  home  without  being 
drenched.  Now,  how, — — ” the  rest  of  the  sentence 
was  never  finished,  and  the  answer  remained  un- 
known. The  prefect  sent  the  disturbers  to  their  re- 
spective rooms.  But  that  isn’t  the  point. 

Next  day  Vincent,  who  hasa  peculiar  habit  of  mixing 
things,  ventured  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  preceding 
evening  to  a gathering  of  his  admirers.  “ I heard 
a few  good  jokes  last  evening  in  Winslow’s  room,’’ 
started  Vincent.  “ I will  give  you  the  best  one.  A 
teacher  had  seven  pupils  in  her  class,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  their  welfare.  One  afternoon  when  the 
time  for  dismissal  came  the  rain  also  made  its  appear- 
ance. What  would  the  poor  teacher  do?  She  had 
only  six  umbrellas,  and  each  child  ought  to  have  pro- 
tection. Now  how  did  she  manage?”  All  gave  up. 
“She  made  apple-sauce?”  Haw!  Haw!  Haw! 
Everybody  smiled.  They  did  not  see  the  real  joke 
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until  they  had  heard  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
Now  Vincent’s  life  is  made  miserable  by  the  taunts 
of  his  neighbors. 

In  last  month’s  issue  of  our  magazine  we  made 
reference  to  a certain  young  student  and  his  room 
mate  who  appeared  to  be  at  the  head  of  a “ Letter 
Trust.”  Since  then  we  have  learned  where  they 
passed  the  days  “ in  the  good  old  summer  time.” 
These  same  two  have  also  a “ Tobacco  Trust,”  a 
cheap  “Tobacco  Trust.”  They  say  that  the  smok- 
ing material  in  their  room  is  kept  handy  for  those 
who  come  in  to  get  the  “ makings.”  With  all  due 
respect  to  those  concerned,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  have  Newburgh’s  best  tobacco,  and  that 
it’s  a mere  excuse  for  its  poor  quality  to  say  that  it’s 
a “ get  up  ” for  visitors. 

The  strategy  board  announces  the  retirement  of 
its  oldest  and  ablest  member.  Mr.  Keane  has  been 
persuaded  to  accept  a Second  Lieutenancy  in  Com- 
pany B.  Just  as  the  Monthly  is'going  to  print,  the 
Vice-president  ordered  the  board  to  their  rooms  for 
special  business. 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


It  has  been  rather  lively  on  Second  during  the  past 
month.  The  organization  of  the  different  societies 
served  to  keep  us  active  after  class  hours.  The 
Sodality  held  its  first  meeting,  and  the  Glee  Club  its 
first  rehearsal,  while  the  football  teams  got  to  work 
in  earnest. 
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The  Invincibles  opened  their  football  season  by 
journeying  to  Clason-on-the-Sound  to  play  the  Vic- 
tors of  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy.  Owing  to  some 
misunderstanding,  the  game  was  declared  off. 

Few  men  make  big  assertions  and  live  up  to  them, 

but  our  friend  King  B is  an  exception  to  the 

rule.  Congratulations,  Frank  ! 

Fuel  being  scarce,  some  wise  person  utilized  our 
goal  posts,  so  the  team  practised  without  them  for  a 
few  weeks.  However,  we  now  have  a new  set. 

Strange  to  say  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a great 
deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  in  tennis,  and  fre- 
quently the  calls,  “ Deuce,”  “ Love  Fifteen,”  etc.,  can 
be  heard  from  some  who,  before  this  year,  never 
handled  a racquet. 

Several  times  during  the  month  some  of  the  In- 
vincibles reinforced  the  “ Scrubs  ” of  First  and  did 
very  creditable  work  against  the  Varsity. 

The  following  officers  of  Second  Division  Sodality 
were  elected  Saturday,  Oct.  1 8th,  to  serve  for  the 
first  term  : — 

Prefect,  Dana  Redmond  ; 1st  Asst.,  JosJA.'Coogan  ; 
2d  Asst.,  J.  Ferdinand  Convery  ; 1st  Lector,  Walter 
Doyle;  2d  Lector,  Lewis  V.  Hinchliffe  ; Consultors, 
Wm.  McGovern,  S.  Agen,  G.  McNally,  J.  Rogers  ; 
Sacristans,  C.  Fitch  and  J.  Hinchliffe  ; Secretary,  V. 
Seiler. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  15th,  the  Invincibles  went  to 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  and  defeated  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Mili- 
tary Academy  2d  team  of  that  place,  11-0.  The  line- 
up was  as  follows  : — Fitch,  (capt.)  right  end  ; Johnson,, 
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right  tackle;  Curley,  right  guard;  Hynes,  centre; 
Mezaddri,  left  guard;  Casassa,  left  tackle  ; Coogan, 
left  end  ; Keville,  quarter-back  ; Murray,  right  half- 
back ; Murphy,  left  half-back ; Duharte,  fullback. 
Murray,  Murphy  and  Fitch  distinguished  themselves. 

Our  reading  room  was  opened  for  the  first  time 
this  year  about  Oct.  ioth,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
duly  patronized.  Lawrence  M.  Curie}’  and  Wm.  Ma- 
guire were  elected  officers. 


The  Actives  had  a practice  game  with  the  Tyros 
Oct.  1 2t  h,  and  defeated  them  by  the  score  io-o.  Dady 
and  Dowd  were  conspicuous  for  their  line  plunging, 
while  O’Reilly  made  several  good  end  runs  for  the 
Actives.  The  Tyros  played  a plucky  game,  and  did 
well,  considering  their  weight. 

“ Hard  luck,  Murph  !”  But  Dr.  Tooley  has  some 
false  ones. 

So  far  this  year  the  Invincibles  hold  the  record  for 
making  the  largest  score  at  football  of  any  team  in 
the  College,  they  defeating  St.  Francis’  College  of 
Brooklyn,  57-0. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  great  attraction 
in  a grocery  store  at  Ossining.  For  particulars, 
apply  to  members  of  the  Invincible  football  team. 

The  College  Glee  Club  has  been  reorganized,  and 
some  members  of  Second  have  joined,  and  are  prac- 
ticing daily  to  help  along  the  good  work. 
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Boys,  be  on  the  look-out  for  your  ponies,  or  else 
some  wise  person  will  surely  confiscate  them. 

A member  of  the  Invincibles  having  been  very 
successful  against  the  “bookies”  this  summer, 
spoke  of  backing  the  team  financially.  Let  him  pre- 
sent himself. 

The  Invincibles  sustained  their  first  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chappaqua  Mountain  School  on  Oct. 
18th.  It  was  an  extremely  hard-fought  game,  and  as 
Chappaqua  outweighed  the  Invincibles  ten  pounds 
to  the  man,  the  low  score  is  surprising.  Chappaqua’s 
half-backs,  one  a professor  Armstrong  and  the  other 
a former  college  player,  were  their  main  support, 
each  making  a touchdown.  All  things  considered, 
our  boys  played  well.  Toward  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond half,  Fitch  made  a seventy-yard  run  to  Chappa- 
qua’s seven-yard  line,  but  the  Invincibles  were  un- 
able to  tally.  The  final  score  was  11-0.  After  the 
game  a delightful  repast  was  served. 

Junior  Hall  attended  the  Columbia-Fordham 
game  in  great  style,  engaging  a tally-ho,  which  they 
decorated  with  bunting  and  Fordham  flags.  They 
attracted  much  attention  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  game. 

Stuart  G.  Agen. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


The  Sodality  was  reorganized  on  Tuesday,  Oct, 
2 1 st,  1902.  The  Director  is  Mr.  O’Shea,  S.  J.  The 
officers  are  : Prefect,  Vincent  O’Reilly  ; 1st  Assis- 
tant, Loring  M.  Black;  2d  Assistant,  Victor 
Gleises ; Secretary,  Charles  Hoyt ; Sacristans, 
Joseph  Higgins  and  Ignatius  Armor;  Consultors, 
John  Galvin,  John  Campbell,  Joseph  O’Neill  and 
Harry  L.  Fleming. 


The  Dramatic  Association  of  St.  John’s  Hall  gave 
its  first  entertainment  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  4th. 
A few  friends  and  the  Reverend  Faculty  honored 
us  with  their  presence.  Some  of  the  actors  sur- 
prised and  all  delighted  the  audience.  Harry  Flem- 
ing, as  Box,  and  Leo  Murray,  as  Sergeant  Bouncer’s 
Man,  provoked  much  laughter.  Charles  Milligan 
and  John  Ryan  also  acted  their  parts  creditably. 
The  musical  programme  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Edwin 
Brehany’s  vocal  solo  was  particularly  pleasing. 
Carmine  Morasco,  who  may  be  said  to  be  a phe- 
nomenal pianist,  played  some  very  entertaining  selec- 
tions. The  chorus,  which  was  led  by  Matthias 
Haffen,  was  a grand  success. 


The  following  is  the  programme  : — 
GRAND  CHORUS, 

u While  We  Are  Marching  Through  Ford  ham.’' 
PIANO  SOLO. 

Joseph  O'Neill. 

DUET, 

Carmine  Morasco,  Charles  Kreizer. 

VOCAL  SOLO, 

Edwin  Brehany. 


PIANO  SOLO. 


Arsenia  Pernetti. 
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“ COX  AND  BOX.” 

Cox,  a hatter, Charles  Milligan 

Box,  a printer, Harry  L.  Fleming 

Sergeant  Bouncer John  Ryan 

Bouncer’s  Man Leo  Murray 

SONG  AND  CHORUS,  “ The  Tyros  ,r 

Matthias  Haffen  and  Members  of  the  Association. 

The  feast  of  our  patron,  St.  Stanislaus,  is  near  at 
hand.  We  intend  to  celebrate  it  on  the  Sunday 
within  the  octave.  An  excellent  programme  is  in 
preparation. 

A most  welcome  visitor  during  October  was  Mr. 
William  O’Hare,  S.  J.  Mr.  O’Hare  was  First  Pre- 
fect of  St.  John’s  Hall,  ’99-00,  and  is  still  kindly  re- 
membered by  all  who  knew  him. 

We  enjoyed  Hallow-een  immensely.  Some  grew 
rich  by  their  repeated  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the 
water. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  November,  we 
played  our  first  game  of  indoor  baseball.  The  con- 
test was  exciting  from  start  to  finish,  and  was  much 
enjoyed  by  the  players  and  spectators. 

Election  day  came,  and  with  it  the  usual  amount  of 
fun.  Our  big  bon-fire  was  a success,  thanks  to  good 
Brother  Flaherty  and  the  other  pile-builders,  Leo' 
Murray,  Harry  Fleming,  Joseph  Higgins,  Joseph 
O’Neill,  John  Galvin,  and  Richard  O’Gorman.  Think 
of  it — no  one  visited  the  infirmary  after  all  was 
over,  though  never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the 
Division  was  there  such  a quantity  or  such  a variety 
of  viands,  not  to  mention  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  cooks. 
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New  parallel  bars  have  been  placed  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  an  excellent  table  for  table-tennis  has 
been  purchased. 

Although  Fordham  was  defeated  by  Columbia, 
Third  Division  enjoyed  the  day  very  much.  A 
large  bus  was  hired  by  the  Division  to  take  us  to  the 
game,  and  although  it  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind,  the  bus  could  hardly  contain  the  enthusiastic 
rooters.  The  Division  officers  carried  Fordham 
flags,  and  as  we  rode  through  the  streets  we  waved 
the  colors  in  great  glee.  William  Fischer,  the 
D ivision  bugler,  blew  many  calls  in  masterly  style. 
Some  sixty  voices  sang  the  Division  songs,  while  a 
few  drums  and  brass  cymbals  added  a deal  of  noise. 
Rev.  Fr.  Brock,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey 
City,  kindly  visited  us  before  we  left  home,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  us  to  the  Polo  Grounds. 

The  Midgets  and  the  elements  seem  to  be  on  un- 
friendly terms.  Rain  has  prevented  many  a game. 
However,  with  fair  weather  and  the  opponents  came 
success,  so  the  Midgets  are  happy. 

The  Midgets  defeated  the  Eagle  A.  C.  by  a score 
of  40-0  on  Thursday,  Oct.  23d.  Galvin  received  the 
ball  at  the  kick-off,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Midgets  rushed  the  length  of  the  field 
and  made  a touchdown.  The  Eagles  were  forced 
to  kick  many  times.  The  officials  were  : Referee, 
Charles  Murn  ; Umpire,  Dominic  O’Reilly. 

The  Midgets  were  defeated  by  the  Actives  of  Sec- 
ond by  a score  of  24-5  on  Oct.  26th.  Leo  Murray 
scored  the  five  points  by  a magnificent  drop-kick 
at  a critical  part  of  the  game. 
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A second  team  has  been  formed  at  St.John’s  Hall. 
It  is  called  the  Midget  Reserves.  C.  Rogers  is 
manager,  and  Victor  Gleises  is  captain  of  this  sturdy 
eleven. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  Association  ball 
was  much  played  on  the  Division,  and  contests  took 
place  daily.  The  day-scholars  were  successful  in  but 
one  game,  while  the  boarders  succeeded,  in  nearly 
every  game,  in  preventing  their  opponents  from 
scoring. 

The  next  baseball  season,  although  it  is  far  away, 
is  much  talked  of  here.  Everybody  in  St.  John’s 
Hall  wishes  to  boast  an  invincible  Tyro  team  in  1903. 
On  days  when  the  thermometer  is  high,  the  man- 
agement has  several  hopefuls  at  battery  work. 
Please  hurry,  Spring  ! 


Loring  Black. 
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Athletics. 

FOOTBALL. 


SHE  following  article  appeared  in  the  Evening 
World  on  Friday,  Nov.  6th,  1901 : — 

“ Fordham  promises  to  be  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  football  world  next  season,  if  the  eleven  con- 
tinues to  show  the  improvement  it  has  done  this  year. 
The  team  is  a heavy  one,  the  average  being  over 
180  pounds. 

“ The  Fordham  team  is  of  special  interest  to  New 
Yorkers,  for  the  players  are  all  local  men  who  learn- 
ed to  play  the  game  here.  One  of  the  lightest  men 
on  the  team  is  Capt.  Fogarty,  who  has  played  left- 
half  for  the  Varsity  for  two  seasons.  He  weighs 
175  pounds.  Despite  his  weight,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  players  on  the  eleven.  He  is  a good 
punter  and  a wonderful  ground  gainer.  This  will  be 
his  last  year  with  the  team. 

“ The  very  lightest  man  on  the  team  is  Fallon,  who 
plays  at  quarter,  the  place  he  has  had  for  two  years. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game  won  him  the 
position,  despite  his  light  weight,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
best  men  for  the  place  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Fallon  belongs  to  the  class  of  ’04.  His  weight  is  but 
145  pounds. 

“ One  of  the  other  crack  men  is  F.  J.  Boyle,  the  big 
right  guard.  Boyle  weighs  205  pounds,  and  is  a for- 
midable linesman.  This  is  his  first  season  on  the  grid- 
iron, but  he  has  shown  a wonderful  aptitude  for 
the  game,  and  under  the  skilful  handling  of  Coach 
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Murphy  has  learned  the  game  rapidly.  His  im- 
provement has  been  remarkable,  and  he  will  be  one 
of  the  star  players  next  season. 

“The  record  made  by  theFordham  team  this  season 
has  been  a very  good  one,  and  the  coach  expects  to 
have  his  men  among  the  top-notchers  next  fall.” 

The  Varsity  eleven  opened  the  Fordham  season 
very  auspiciously  by  defeating  the  strong  Union 
College  team  at  Schenectady  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber the  27th.  O’Toole,  Fogarty,  Curtin,  and  Plun- 
kett were  responsible  for  the  score  of  6 to  0 against 
the  home  team.  Plunkett  was  given  the  ball  on  a 
delayed  pass,  and  ran  around  right  end  for  60  yards, 
carrying  the  ball  to  Union’s  12-yard  line.  On  two 
irresistible  plunges  by  Curtin  and  O’Toole,  Ford- 
ham  scored  the  touchdown  which  was  the  only  score 
of  the  game.  Fogarty  kicked  the  goal. 

Columbia  was  Fordham’s  next  opponent  on  Oct. 
8th,  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  Though  the  Varsity, 
played  with  determination,  they  could  not  withstand 
Columbia’s  onslaughts,  and  were  beaten  by  45  to  o. 
Weight,  size  and  experience  were  Columbia’s  strong 
points.  Fists,  knees  and  strong  shoes  were  other 
qualities  of  this  famous  eleven  which  helped  material- 
ly to  defeat  Fordham.  Columbia  presented  a grand 
team,  nevertheless,  and  outplayed  their  opponents  al- 
together. Weekes  proved  to  be  a terror  to  all  Ford- 
ham men.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  game,  Columbia 
failed  to  score  a single  point.  Thorpe  also  left  the 
game,  as  did  McLane.  Plunkett’s  runs  were  brilliant, 
and  made  Coach  Morley  “ real  angry.”  Fordham’s 
showing  against  a team  of  such  a reputation,  weight, 
etc.,  was  excellent,  and  was  not  disappointing  to  the 
student  body.  All  were  pleased  with  the  Varsity’s 
work. 
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On  Saturday,  Oct.  15th,  the  Varsity  played  the 
first  home  game  ol  the  season  with  Villanova  Col- 
lege, and  lost  by  a score  of  15  to  6.  The  game 
throughout  was  interesting  and  replete  with  sensa- 
tional runs.  Powers  and  Kane  of  the  visitors  made 
brilliant  runs  of  60  yards,  each  time  scoring  a touch- 
down. Plunkett’s  dashes  of  15,  20,  35,  and  40  yards 
were  the  chief  features,  and  had  he  been  given  the 
proper  interference,  the  score  would  have  been  re- 
versed. Fordham  outclassed  Villanova  in  weight 
and  size,  but  lacked  team  work. 

The  New  Paltz  Normal  College  eleven  was  easily 
defeated  by  the  Varsity  on  the  home  gridiron  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  22d.  Curtin,  playing  at  full-back 
for  Fordham,  was  a big  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
Varsity  against  the  visitors.  On  three  occasions 
his  runs  of  30,  80,  and  00  yards  gave  Fordham 
a touchdown.  Hand  at  right  tackle  played  a mas- 
terly game,  and  was  strong  in  breaking  up  inter- 
ference. Score:  Fordham,  17;  New  Paltz,  o. 

The  Varsity  played  a tie  game  with  the  strong 
Pittsfield  eleven  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  25th.  Neither  side  scored  a touchdown,  al- 
though both  teams  were  on  the  5-yard  line  on  two  oc- 
casions. The  outcome  was  a surprise  to  both  elevens. 
Pittsfield  was  confident  of  winning,  while  Fordham 
expected  defeat.  The  Massachusetts  team  out- 
weighed the  visitors  by  20  pounds  to  the  man  and 
were  players  of  more  experience.  The  team-work 
of  Fordham  counterbalanced  their  opponents’  weight, 
and  the  two  teams  could  not  have  been  more  evenly 
matched.  Almost  all  the  ground  gained  was  ob- 
tained by  plunges  through  the  line  and  mass  plays, 
although  Plunkett  startled  the  Pittsfield  assemblage 
by  skirting  right  end  and  making  a sensational  run  of 
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85  yards  before  hewas  tackled  by  Coogan,  a former 
Holy  Cross  player.  Every  man  on  both  teams  was 
in  the  game  at  all  times,  and  it  was  a noticeable 
feature  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  tackling  of 
Fordham  was  never  left  to  one  man,  but  two  or  even 
more  would  lay  hold  of  the  runner  at  the  same  time. 
O’Toole,  Fogarty  and  Curtin  were  invincible  in  the 
backfield,  and  were  partly  responsible  for  Pittsfield’s 
failure  to  score.  McGee’s  tackling  was  hard  and 
sure,  and  several  times  when  a large  gain  was  ex- 
pected, he  broke  up  the  interference  and  pushed  the 
runner  back  for  a loss.  Reihing,  who  replaced 
O’Toole  in  the  second  half,  probably  saved  Ford- 
ham  from  defeat  by  catching  Cooke,  who  had  a clear 
field.  Robertson  never  played  a better  game  since 
he  joined  the  ranks  of  football  warriors.  After  the 
game,  an  admiring  crowd  of  5,000  followed  the  Ford- 
hams  to  the  New  American  House,  cheering  them 
for  their  pluck.  The  townspeople  wished  to  tender 
the  visiting  team  a banquet,  but  owing  to  the  poor 
schedule  of  trains  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  Division, 
the  Fordhams  were  obliged  to  leave  early  for  home. 

The  Varsity  played  Delaware  College  on  the 
following  Saturday,  and  lost  by  a score  of  16  to  10, 
after  a miserable  exhibition  of  football.  The  home 
team  allowed  the  visitors  to  score  10  of  their  16 
points  on  flukes.  The  only  redeemable  feature  of 
the  game  was  Plunkett’s  playing.  His  runs  of  70 
and  40  yards  were  cleverly  executed.  McGee  made 
a grand  gain  of  50  yards  around  left  end,  but  the 
umpire  would  not  allow  it,  claiming  a forward  pass. 

Fordham’s  fumbling  of  punts  was  lamentable, 
and  cost  the  game.  Team-work  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 

A large  crowd  saw  Holy  Cross  and  Fordham  bat- 
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tie  on  the  latter’s  grounds  on  Sat.,  Nov.  8th.  The 
Worcester  eleven  were  victors  by  a score  of  17-0. 
The  Varsity  played  a grand  game  against  a heavier 
team,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  for  holding  the 
visitors  to  two  touchdowns  and  a field  goal.  Holy 
Cross  played  splendidly.  The  game  was  the  liveli- 
est played  on  the  gridiron  this  season,  and  the  bril- 
liant plays  of  both  elevens  were  numerous. 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 
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the  man  Behind  the  Ztm. 


The  following-  tribute  found  its  way  into  our  Sanc- 
tum, and  the  Monthly  takes  pleasure  in  heartily  ap- 
proving the  sentiment  expressed  : — 

We  have  read  with  satisfaction  of  the  “Man  behind  the  Gun,” 

And  the  one  who  at  the  play-house  was  ensconced  behind  the  hat ; 
We’ve  laughed  with  eyes  o’erbrimming  at  the  boy  behind  the  bun, 
And  watched  the  funny  antics  of  the  man  behind  the  bat ; 

But  we  are  in  sore  dejection,  pray  you,  pardon  us,  we  deem 
It  safe  to  ask  you,  Sir,  now,  wiieke’s  the  man  behind  the  team  ? 

We  speak  for  our  great  Manager  and  his  unselfish  work  ; 

We  appreciate  his  struggles,  Sir,  that  made  for  Fordham's  fame, 
When,  spite  of  endless  trouble,  ne’er  from  duty  would  he  shirk, 
And  often  donned  the  moleskin,  just  to  help  along  the  game. 
Then,  kind,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  not  grateful  does  it  seem 
That  you  should  overlook  our  friend — the  man  behind  the  team. 

Aye,  up  and  sing  the  gallant  Coach  and  sing  him  with  a will ; 

Aye,  sing  the  sturdy  Captain,  for  he  is  true  gold  indeed  ; 

And  don’t  forget  the  “ Stalwarts,”  they’re  the  pride  of  old  Rose  Hill, 
Nor  the  “ Scrubs  ” who  on  the  campus  bravely  rallied  to  our  need  ! 
But  let  us  lift  our  caps  and  wake  the  woods  round  old  Bronx  stream, 
With  “Here’s  to  a gallantBoston  boy,  the  man  behind  the  team.” 

O.  N.  Theline,  '04. 
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Battalion  notes* 


Headquarters  Cadet  Battalion,  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17TH,  1902. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  i. 

The  following  appointments  and  promotions  are 
hereby  made  : — 

Cadet  Major,  Commanding  Battalion,  George  A. 
Daly. 

STAFF. 

Cadet  Capt.  and  Adjutant,  Louis  J.  Haffen  ; Cadet 
Capt.  and  Quartermaster,  William  J.  Murray  ; Cadet 
Sergeant  Major,  Arthur  L.  Hurley  ; Cadet  Quarter- 
master Sergeant,  Robert  Vila. 

Drum  Major,  Joseph  P.  Hannick;  Chief  Musician, 
James  J.  Fallon ; Chief  Trumpeter,  William  I.  Ro- 
dier. 

Co.  “AT — Cadet  Capt.,  John  W.  Blauvelt  ; 1st 
Lieut.,  Henry  Ruhl;  2d  Lieut.,  William  O’Brien. 
Sergeants. — 1st,  William  A.  Keating;  2d,  Chester 
Dady  ; 3d,  Edward  Walsh;  4th,  John  Barry;  5th, 
Frank  Oliver.  Corpotals. — Howard  Flannery,  Paul 
Maher,  Nelson  Murray,  Chas.  Malhami. 

Co.  “ B.” — Cadet  Capt.,  Edward  C.  O’Brien;  1st 
Lieut.,  Emmet  Rogers ; 2d  Lieut.,  James  P.  Clark. 
Sergeants. — 1st,  Joseph  Uniack  ; 2d,  John  McLough- 
lin  ; 3d,  Edward  Callan  ; 4th,  James  Kilsheimer  ; 5th, 
William  Fallon.  Corporals. — Owen  Tierney,  Edward 
Maguire,  Stuart  Agen,  John  Reillv. 
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Co.  “ C." — Cadet  Capt.,  Ralph  Delli  Paoli  ; 1st 
Lieut.,  Joseph  Fogarty  ; 2d  Lieut.,  William  E.  Keane. 
Sergeants. — 1st,  John  Desmond  ; 2d,  Joseph  McMan- 
us; 3d,  Edmund  O’Connor;  4th,  Nelson  Edge  ; 5th, 
William  H.  Reihing.  Corporals. — Richard  Baker, 
Dana  Redmond,  Frank  Craig,  Manuel  Rodriguez. 

Co.  “ D.” — Cadet  Capt.,  JohnJ.  Murray  ; 1st  Lieut., 
Jas.  B.  McLoughlin  ; 2d  Lieut.,  Thos.  J.  Kiernan. 
Sergeants. — 1st,  August  Meise ; 2d,  Frank  Smith  ; 3d, 
Lawrence  Rjmn-;  4th,  George  Haffey  ; 5th,  George 
McNally.  Corporals. — Walter  Doyle,  John  Hinch- 
liffe,  Thomas  Conlon,  Joseph  Coogan. 

Colors. — Sergeants. — Ellsworth  Healy,  Leo  Ruhl. 

SECOND  BATTALION. 

St.  John’s  Hall. 

Cadet  Capt.,  Commanding,  C.  J.  Murn  ; Cadet  2d 
Lieut,  and  Adjutant,  Dominic  L.  O’Reilly. 

Co.  “ E.  ” — Capt.,  Leo  Murray  ; 1st  Lieut.,  J.  Cur- 
ley ; 2d  Lieut.,  FI.  McLoughlin.  Sergeants. — 1st,  L. 
Black;  2d  J.  Doyle;  3d,  H.  Fleming  ; 4th,  H.  Hard- 
ing  ; 5th,  C.  Milligan.  Corporals. — J.  Ryan,  R.  O’Gor- 
man, A.  Rigney,  J.  Campbell. 

Co.  “ F.” — Capt.,  V.  O’Reilly  ; 1st  Lieut.,  C.  Hoy  t ; 
2d  Lieut.,  V.  Gleises.  Sergeants. — 1st,  J.  Higgins; 
2d,  1.  Amor;  3d,  L.  Zambrano;  4th,  S.  Duffy;  5th, 
J.  Rowe.  Corporals. — J.  Galvin,  J.  O’Neill,  F.  Taaffe, 
G.  McLaughin,  B.  Rowe. 

By  order  of  and  approved  by 

Major  Charles  Thruston  Greene,  U.  S.  A., 

Commandant. 

Louis  J.  Haffen,  Cadet  Capt.  and  Adjt. 
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exchanges. 


OODS  and  Waters  is  without  a doubt  the 


most  tasty  and  carefully  gotten  up  of  all 
our  exchanges.  As  the  official  organ  of  the 


“Tanawadeh  Outing  Club,”  it  deals  with  that  phase 
of  life  which  each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a longing 
for — the  chase.  The  light,  breezy  style  in  which  the 
articles  are  written  recalls  the  freedom  of  the  pine 
woods  and  the  sweetness  of  the  country  air,  com- 
bined with  the  rough,  healthy  life  in  the  vast  forests 
of  our  northern  frontier.  But  Woods  and  Waters  is 
not,  and  be  this  said  to  its  credit,  a “ pot  hunter’s  ” 
magazine,  as  is  proved  by  the  laudable  work  it  has 
undertaken  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
moose  and  elk  in  the  Adirondacks.  We  congratu- 
late our  contemporary  on  the  noble  work  it  is  doing, 
and  hope  that  its  efforts  may  be  as  successful  in  the 
future  as  they  evidently  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple  for  October  contains  a 
number  of  more  or  less  weighty  articles.  The  best 
of  these,  “ Caesar  in  History  and  Drama,”  is  a very 
well  written  article  on  a rather  hackneyed  subject. 
Essays  of  this  kind,  however,  are  always  an  improve- 
ment in  a college  paper,  but  we  should  like  to  see 
The  Purple  publish  a few  good  stories,  so  conspicuous 
a feature  of  that  paper  in  the  past.  We  expect  that 
history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that  we  may  continue 
to  be  able  to  rank  The  Purple  among  the  best  of  our 
exchanges. 
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Cost— B Pipe. 

Dear,  darkened  old  French  briar, 

To  you  a farewell  song  ; 

We’ve  lived  and  loved  together, 

But  now,  old  pipe,  so  long  ! 

She  says  she  does  not  like  you  ; 

She  says  you  are  so  strong  ; 

She  says  to  make  a sacrifice, 

So  now,  old  Pipe,  so  long  ! 

It  seems  like  rank  desertion, 

But  she  can  do  no  wrong. 

I’ve  got  to  choose  between  you — 

So  now,  old  Pipe— so  long  ! 

Arthur  B.  Reeves,  in  Intercollegiate  News. 

The  Georgetoivn  Journal , with  its  abundance  of 
good  articles,  is  once  more  on  our  table.  An  “Ad- 
dress by  W.  H.  Dennis  before  the  Oldest  Inhab- 
itants’ Association,  D.  C.,”  is  the  neatest  bit  of 
oratorical  endeavor  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  in  some  time.  It  is  an  address  full  of 
patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  makes  us  proud 
to  say  that  we  are  Americans.  “ The  Pyrosi- 
deron  Compound  ” is  a good  story  told  in  an  enter- 
taining manner.  The  verse  in  the  Journal  this 
month  is  not  as  good  as  some  we  have  read  in  the 
past. 

How  true  is  this  bit  ? 

The  object  sought  in  modern  verse, 

Where  poet’s  thought  and  art  are  blending, 

Is  something  musical  and  terse 
That  leads  up  to  a happy  ending. 


The  poet  writes  for  fame  to-day — 

He  is  not  bound  by  sordid  fetter — 

And  here  (in  passing)  let  me  say. 

The  less  he  writes,  so  much  the  better. 
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Tell  all  the  world,  it  will  believe, 

That  with  poetic  fire  you’re  smitten, 

But  do  not  write,  and  men  will  grieve 
For  verses  that  you  might  have  written. 

F.  Scott  Mines,  '99,  Harper. 

We  have  read  with  pleasure  the  Lorctto  Magazine 
for  October.  It  is  published  at  Loretto  Academy, 
Nerinx,  Ivy.  The  verse  is  very  commendable  and  is 
the  particular  feature.  The  lines  written  on  the 
golden  jubilee  of  Bishop  McCloskey  of  Louisville  are 
a real  credit  to  any  student’s  journal,  while  several 
sonnets  add  to  the  charm  of  an  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive number. 

On  a former  occasion  the  Monthly  has  been 
pleased  to  felicitate  the  Alpha.  It  renews  its  felicita- 
tions on  the  steady  improvement  manifested  by  this 
delightful  paper,  edited  by  the  students  of  the  Vis- 
itation Academy,  Frederick,  Md.  Especially  fine  are 
the  lines,  “ To  a Violin,  ” in  the  October  issue.  We 
have  read  something,  somewhere,  on  the  same  theme, 
but  nothing  as  good.  Eugene  Field,  in  this  as  in  other 
exchanges,  has  a conspicuous  place.  How  everybody 
loved  this  genial  “ newspaper  man  ” ! 

For  a first  class  student’s  paper,  even  though  it  be 
more  serious  than  we  should  wish,  commend  us  to 
the  Niagara  Raitibow.  We  find  a real  satisfaction  in 
reading  every  line  of  this  publication.  The  articles 
are  many  and  varied,  and  despite,  as  is  here  hinted, 
an  inclination  to  what  may  be  termed  the  sombre  in 
literature,  they  are  carefully  written  and  attractive  in 
style,  while  the  illustrations  help  much  to  place  the 
Rainbow  in  the  front  rank  of  the  exchanges  that  come 
to  us  from  the  various  young  ladies’  academies. 
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We  welcome  the  September  issue  of  the  University 
of  Ottawa  Revieiv,  and  are  glad  to  find  this  old 
exchange  on  the  table,  though  we  fail  to  see  why  so 
much  space  was  devoted  to  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  Butterworth  and  Mr.  Battle,  on  the  respective 
merits  of  coal  handled  by  these  gentlemen.  Com- 
munications of  the  kind  should  hardly  find  place  in 
the  pages  of  a college  publication  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  consequently  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  coal  strike  or  the  “strike  ” now 
on  between  Mr.  Butterworth  and  Mr.  Battle  must 
be  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  University  of 
Ottazua  Review. 

The  “ Varsity  Verse  ” in  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic 
is  certainly  worthy  of  notice.  These  tid-bits  of 
literature  not  only  embellish  a college  publication, 
but  they  are,  we  confess  it,  much  more  enter- 
taining from  the  reader’s  standpoint  than  many  of 
the  heavier  papers  with  which  our  exchanges  are 
filled.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  a stanza  or  two 
from  this  column  : 


Rondeau. 

I think’of  you  when  evening’s  sky 
Turns  ashen  and  the  sunflames  die  : 

When  over  meadowland  and  hill, 

Through  marsh  and  wood,  down  rambling  rill, 
Shadows  of  coming  darkness  hie. 

Then  ghosts  of  memory  rush  by, 

Phantoms  of  buried  days  draw  nigh, 

And  in  the  gloom  with  pulse  half  still 
I think  of  you. 
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But.  you,  drinking  life’s  joy,  descry 
No  image  of  my  face;  yet  I, 

Slave  of  a visionary  will, 

Call  every  shade  your  name ; aye,  till 
The  star-points  millions  multiply, 

I think  of  you. 

Chahles  L.  O’Donnell,  '05. 


The  Columbiad,  from  “ where  rolls  the  Oregon,” 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  our  exchange  table. 
For  a first  issue  it  is  very  commendable,  and  we  wish 
our  new  friend  the  best  of  luck.  May  it  never  en- 
counter the  numerous  obstacles  usually  confronting 
the  tyro,  and  may  it,  when  grown  to  man’s  estate, 
be  reckoned  among  the  best ! 


J.  VV.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 
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Oh  ! to  have  walked  with  the  Shepherds  and  bathed  in  cel- 
estial light  ! 

Oh  ! to  have  seen  the  Angels,  to  have  heard  their  song 
that  night  ! 

When  the  heralds  of  heaven  came  earthward,  the  Eternal 
decree  to  fulfil, 

And  peace  to  the  land  had  been  promised,  and  peace  to 
men  of  good-will. 

Oh  ! to  have  knelt  with  the  lowly,  close  beside  a rough 
manger  bed  ! 

To  have  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  Master,  and  in  His 
eyes  to  have  read 

Of  the  hopes  He  had  come  to  scatter,  of  His  love  for 
you  and  for  me  ! — 

Yet, — to-day  come  the  Angels  and  Shepherds.  Lo  ! 
again  the  great  Mystery. 

T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’04. 
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Stir.  Dnsing. 


IS  name  was  Mr.  Ransome  Lansing-,  and  he  had 
been  a friend  of  father’s  as  long  as  I can  re- 
member. I had  been  introduced  to  him  in  a 
rather  unceremonious  wav  just  about  Christmas  time, 
and  I honored  and  loved  him  ever  afterwards.  It 
happened  in  this  way  : We  lived  in  a village  just  out- 
side the  city,  and  Mr.  Lansing  used  to  visit  us  at  least 
three  evenings  of  the  week.  I have  a suspicion  that 
father  spent  the  same  number  of  evenings  at  Mr. 
Lansing’s,  a quarter  of  a mile  down  the  road.  On 
one  of  Mr.  Lansing’s  visits,  I had  heard  from  the  nur- 
sery room  on  the  second  floor,  a ring  at  the  door- 
bell, and,  boy-like,  ran  to  the  landing  to  see  who  was 
coming.  More  than  that,  I started  in  haste  down 
the  long  flight  of  steps  just  as  our  guest  entered. 

I don’t  know  how  it  happened,  but  I slipped,  and, 
after  a turn  in  the  air,  fell  plump  into  Mr.  Lansing’s 
outstretched  arms.  He  had  run  part  way  up-stairs, 
caught  me,  and  placing  me  on  his  shoulder,  marched 
in  triumph  into  the  sitting-room,  where  father  and 
mother  were  told  in  the  gentlest  possible  way. of  the 
mishap  and  itsoutcome.  I was  six  years  old  then,  and 
though  before  that  night  I must  have  seen  that  great, 
big  man,  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I was 
permitted  to  sit  and  listen  to  him  talk.  And  I lis- 
tened that  evening  until  I was  bidden  to  bed.  And 
so  I got  to  honor  and  love  my  early  friend.  I grew 
older,  and  so  did  he,  but  he  never  forgot  our  house, 
and  always  had  a special  liking  for  me. 

About  the  time  of  the  following  incidents,  Mr. 
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Lansing  must  have  been  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  fully  six  feet  two  in  height,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders, hair  and  beard  of  a silvery  white,  and  he  had 
a voice  that  never  could  tire  you.  It  was  in  the 
evening  time,  and  he  and  father  talked  as  they  had 
often  talked  before,  of  stocks,  of  bonds,  of  tariff,  of 
Church  and  State.  But  somehow  they  always  drift- 
ed into  a subject  that  seemed  to  be  of  especial  inter- 
est to  both,  but  to  Mr.  Lansing  in  particular. 

Someone  by  the  name  of  “ Tom  ” generally  usurped 
the  fag-end  of  the  evening’s  conversation.  “ Tom,” 
however,  never  formed  part  of  the  talk  if  any  one 
else  was  present  ; even  mother  served  to  make  the 
two  shy  of  introducing  the  topic.  I suppose  I didn't 
count.  At  any  rate,  both  were  free  enough  when  I 
was  in  the  room,  and  as  I remarked,  since  the  even- 
ing of  my  informal  introduction,  I was  always  at  hand 
when  Mr.  Lansing  called,  and  stayed  until  he  left. 

Well,  that  evening, — it  was  Christmastime  again — 
in  the  midst  of  the  stocks  and  bonds,  Church  and  State 
discussion,  I heard  “Tom”  introduced  as  usual. 
After  some  talk  about  the  rise  of  four  points  in  D.  L. 
and  W.,  Mr.  Lansing  broke  in  with:  “Ben,” — that 
was  my  father’s  name — “ I’ve  about  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  him  again.” 

“ Seeing  whom  ?”  asked  father. 

“ W hy,  Tom,  of  course.  You  know  I’m  getting  on, 
getting  on,  Ben,  and  the  weight  of  sorrow  that  has 
been  on  me  these  last  twelve  years  is  bringing  me 
down.  I tell  you,  Ben,  if  ever  a man  has  been  afflicted 
of  God,  I’m  that  man.  I know  I’m  always  babbling 
about  that  boy  to  you,  old  friend,  but  I have  no  one 
else  to  whom  I may  open  my  heart,  and  surely,  know- 
ing all  the  grief  that  has  been  mine,  you  cannot 
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deny  that  I need  sympathy.  Why,  Ben,  if  I could 
have  foreseen  the  bitter  days  that  would  follow  that 
boy’s  going,  I think  I should  have  prepared  to  have 
gone  mad  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  this  slow 
torture  that  is  making  me  mad,  or  killing  me  at  any 
rate.” 

“ Ransome,”  said  my  father,  “ you  have  never 
wearied  me  with  your  recitals  of  your  great  trial. 
Instead,  I have  so  appreciated  your  confidence  in  me 
that  it  has  always  been  a matter  of  deep  regret  on 
my  part,  that  I,  despite  my  efforts,  have  never  been 
able  to  assist  you  in  tracing  the  boy.  You  say  he 
was  self-willed,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
disobeyed  you  in  important  details.” 

“ Yes,  he  was  self-willed,  and  had  disobeyed  me; 
but,  looking  back  at  the  past,  I must  say  his  disobe- 
dience was  more  trifling  than  important.  But  you 
know  the  culmination  came  with  the  death  of  the 
mother.  She  was — but  you  knew  her,  Ben,  so  kind, 
so  gentle,  so  good.  She  always  stood  by  the  boy.  Of 
course,  when  he  did  wrong,  she  told  him  of  it,  but  in 
such  a lovable  way  that  the  boy  always  improved 
for  a while.  I was  not  so  patient.  Well,  when  she 
went  away,  and  Tom  fell  into  evil  ways,  we  had  that 
last  stormy  interview,  and ....  well,  he  left  me.  And, 
Ben,  to-night  I feel  it  in  me,  that  after  twelve  years 
of  vain  search,  I have  about  given  over  hope  of 
looking  on  his  dear  face  again.” 

“What  was  the  cause  of  that  last  encounter? 
You  have  always  evaded  this  point ; somethingabout 
the  office,  wasn’t  it?”  asked  my  father. 

“ Yes,”  said  Lansing,”  I had  him  in  the  office  with 
me  on  a specified  salary,  but  Tom  got  to  taking  little 
sums  from  the  safe, — a few  dollars  at  a time,  let  us  say 
— and  more  because  I feared  what  temptations  he 
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would  have  in  the  future  than  that  I begrudged  the 
money,  I expostulated  with  him.  I told  him  very 
plainly  the  night  he  went  away,  that  hereafter  he 
would  be  treated  like  the  other  clerks  and  that  the 
safe  would  be  closed  to  him.  He  made  some  remark, 
and  I flared  up  instantly  and  denounced  him.  I know 
not  whether  because  business  affairs  were  not  pros- 
perous just  then  or  because  of  his  mother’s  death,  I 
lost  myself  completely  and  struck  him.  Before  I 
could  regain  my  composure,  he  was  gone.” 

“ Did  he  say  anything  on  leaving?”  asked  father. 

“ Not  one  word.” 

“ And  have  you  ever  heard  from  him  since  then  ?” 

“ Once,  about  five  years  ago,”  said  Mr.  Lansing, 
fumbling  in  his  inside  pocket  and  pulling  out  some 
papers,  “ I received  this,”  handing  my  father  a tele- 
gram. It  read  briefly  : — 

“ Will  be  home  Christmas. 

Yours, 

Tom.” 

“ That  was  five  years  ago.  He  never  came.”  A 
long  pause  ensued.  And  then  Mr.  Lansing  got  up, 
took  down  his  hat  from  the  stand  and  said  : “ Forgive 
an  old  fellow,  Ben.  Your  hand,  and,  good-night.” 

“ Good-night,  Ransome,”  said  my  father,  cheer- 
fully ; “ be  cautious  about  D.  L.  and  VV.  to-morrow.” 
Mr.  Lansing  was  gone,  and  father  returned  to  his 
cozy  armchair  near  the  open  fire-place. 

“ This  is  a very  sad  case  of  Mr.  Lansing’s,”  began 
father,  addressing  me;  “he  seems  to  grow  worse  as 
each  Christmas  draws  on.  But,  by  to-morrow  even- 
ing I hope  to  give  him  the  best  Christmas  gift  he 
could  wish  for,  and  I expect  that  when  the  great 
day  dawns  he  will  be  his  former  happy  self.  My 
plans  have  at  last  succeeded,  and  Tom  Lansing  will 
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be  with  his  father  on  Christmas  day.  You  look 
surprised.  Why,  I almost  revealed  my  secret  to-night, 
when  1 saw  how  distressed  our  friend  was  while  re- 
lating the  sad  circumstances  of  Tom’s  departure. 
You  have  heard  Mr.  Lansing’s  story,  yetvou  appear 
to  be  puzzled.  I will  tell  you  more.  A few  years 
after  Tom  left  his  father,  Mr.  Lansing  repented,  and 
searched  high  and  low  for  his  son,  sparing  neither 
time  nor  money  in  his  fruitless  quest.  The  expen- 
diture of  so  much  money,  together  with  various 
losses  in  stocks,  finally  brought  him  almost  to  the  end 
of  his  resources.  He  was  almost  heart-broken  when 
he  discovered  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
his  search  on  account  of  a lack  of  funds.  I offered 
him  a loan.  He  refused.  Mr.  Lansing  is  one  of  my 
staunchest  friends,  and  he  had  advised  and  aided  me 
in  my  younger  days.  I was  determined  to  help  him 
now  in  his  hour  of  need.  I continued  the  search 
abandoned  by  my  friend.  I had  seen  that  telegram 
at  least  fifty  times  before  to-night. 

“ When  Tom  wired  those  few  words  to  his  father 
five  years  ago,  I took  note  whence  came  the  despatch. 
This  proved  to  be  important.  I immediately  com- 
municated with  the  officials  of  the  city — it  was  in 
the  far  West — and  gave  a detailed  description  of 
Tom.  Month  after  month  passed,  and  I received 
no  news  except  that  no  one  of  like  description  had 
been  seen.  I was  keenly  disappointed.  One  day, 
only  three  weeks  ago,  word  came  that  Tom  had  been 
found. 

“ Then  began  a correspondence,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  was  nearing  home  while  his  father  was  talk- 
ing to-night.  Sickness  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
his  position  were  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  come 
when  he  had  promised.  And  he  would  not  venture 
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to  return  without  having  made  a success  of  himself. 
He  has,  and  though  he  comes  not  as  a very  rich  man, 
he  is  fully  able  to  care  lor  the  father  whom  he  has 
ever  loved.  Yesterday  I received  a brief  note  en- 
closed within  that  package,  which  contains  his  pic- 
ture, (pointing  to  a parcel  over  against  the  wall) 
and  his  train  arrives  here  late  to-morrow  night.  Well, 
my  son,  a sad  story  it  is  indeed,  but  there’s  to  be  a 
happy  ending.  And  now,  good-night;  tis  very  late.” 

The  next  evening  lather,  accompanied  by  a tall 
gentleman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  a big  ulster, 
Western  in  make,  walked  up  the  steps  leading  to  Mr. 
Lansing’s  house.  A servant  opened  the  door.  A 
few  words  passed  between  father  and  the  servant,  and 
father  was  ushered  into  Mr.  Lansing’s  study,  while 
the  stranger  remained  just  without  the  door.  Father 
then  brought  to  view  Tom’s  picture.  “ Oh  ! my 
son,”  was  all  that  escaped  the  lips  of  Mr.  Lansing  as 
he  looked  on  the  precious  likeness  of  his  boy.  Then, 
after  a while  That’s  the  same  Tom  grown  a trifle 
older.  Let  me  see  ; he  must  be  almost  thirty  now. 
Oh,  if  I could  only  see  him  again  ! Say,  Ben,  what  a 
fine  looking,  manly  fellow  he  is  ! Come,  up  on  the 
walljwith  it ! Here’s  a good  spot  ; ” and  the  elated 
gentleman  selected  an  appropriate  section  of  his 
room.  They  hung  the  picture,  and  stood  off  to  ob- 
serve the  effect,  after  adjusting  its  position  at  least  a 
dozen  times.  Here  Mr.  Lansing,  hands  behind  his 
back,  his  head  erect,  with  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
on  his  nose,  gazed  longingly  upon  his  son’s  image. 
He  presented  a most  pathetic  picture  as  he  stood 
with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks.  Suddenly 
wheeling  about,  he  called  out  to  father:  “ This  is  his 
picture,  Ben,  and  he  must  be  living.  Oh,  Ben,  where 
is  he,  where  is  he  ? ” 
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And  then,  just  as  the  village  clock  chimed  the  hour 
of  twelve,  a stranger — yet  not  a stranger — rushed 
into  his  father’s  arms.  “Father!”  “ My  son ! ” were 
the  only  words  that  were  heard,  and  they  were  left 
alone  in  their  mutual  love  feast.  Tom  Lansing  had 
come  home  at  Christmas.  4 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 


Death  of  St  Trancis  Xavier. 


Spain  of  the  olive,  and  maidens 
That  rival  the  olive  bloom, 

Leagues  to  the  west  is  laughing  ; — 

Make  ready  the  hero’s  tomb. 

For  a knight  of  the  Cross  lies  a-dying 
Where  mornings  rise  up  from  the  sea, 
And  a people  redeemed  is  his  conquest — 
A world  from  hell’s  bondage  set  free. 

Xavier,  the  flower  of  old  knighthood, 
Disdainful  of  death  and  fear, 

Soft  as  the  speech  of  milady 
At  sight  of  weak  pity’s  tear. 

But  a lion  in  search  of  his  offspring 
When  tilting  with  minions  of  wrong  ; 

In  the  open,  no  odds  and  no  favor 
With  faith  on  his  lips  for  a song. 
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Xavier  is  dying,  and  angels 

Are  winging  their  way  to  earth  ; 

Rest  is  his  portion  forever, 

The  seal  of  our  second  birth. 

And  the  gates  to  the  city  all.  golden 
Are  swinging  to  welcome  him  in, 

For  his  heart  stood  him  stout  in  the  battle, 

And  ne’er  made  acquaintance  with  sin. 

Here  at  Earth’s  farther  horizon, 

Where  land  and  the  sky-edge  meet, 

Armies  of  stars  for  his  sentries, 

The  lapping  sea  at  his  feet, 

He  is  yearning  for  countries  to  conquer. 

Good  sooth,  his  life’s  journey  is  done, 

He  hath  walked  the  round  earth  to  its  limit, 
Hath  fought  the  good  fight,  and  hath  won. 

H.  A,  ’03. 


Dec.  3d,  1902. 
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was  in  an  old  cabin  in  the  Adirondacks  ; the  log 
w fire  blazed  and  crackled,  and  darted  its  forked 
^ tongues  at  the  black  walls  which  but  weakly 
withstood  the  taunts  of  a scornful  wind.  Stretched 
before  the  grate  like  a woolly  rug,  Rover,  the  dog,  lay 
in  deep  slumber,  oblivious  of  the  friskings  of  his  play- 
ful chum-puppy.  With  ghostly  uneasiness,  to  the  time 
of  the  flickering  flames,  our  dark  silhouettes  joined  in 
a dance  weird  and  wild.  When — hark!  a whine  as 
from  a famished  wolf  sniffing  the  smell  of  a roast, 
startled  us.  The  old  dog  awoke,  pricked  up  his  ears 
and  growled  long  and  low.  I looked  from  the  win- 
dow, and  saw  nothing  but  the  dark  hills  in  the  soft 
light  of  a pallid  moon.  ’Twas  but  a frolic  of  the 
wind,  which  did  nought  but  make  our  little  den  seem 
more  comfortable. 

“ That  was  a strange  sound,”  said  the  artist,  from 
the  depths  of  his  easy  chair,  as  he  blew  a ring  of 
smoke  at  the  puppy’s  nose. 

“ Yes,  but  not  as  strange  as  some  other  sounds  I 
have  heard,”  chimed  the  lawyer. 

“ For  instance,  the  parson’s  voice,”  suggested  the 
actor.  We  all  knew  that  our  artist  friend  slept 
through  the  sermons. 

The  literary  man  was  growing  irritated  about 
something.  He  arose  solemnly,  fished  out  an  ember 
from  the  blazing  logs,  thumped  his  cane  sharply  on 
the  floor  and  sat  down  with  an  emphasis  that  start- 
ed us.  As  it  was  his  custom  to  act  in  italics  before 
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he  spoke,  we  were  not  astonished,  but  waited  for  him 
to  begin.  The  old  man  was  silent  for  a time,  and 
then,  like  a pagan  oracle,  began  to  grow  eloquent.  He 
moved  about  in  his  chair  to  get  a solid  foundation 
for  his  argument,  puffed  savagely  at  his  pipe  for  a 
moment,  shifted  it  in  his  mouth  once  or  twice,  and 
gazing  about  in  his  superior  way,  said  : — 

“ Your  talk  about  strange  sounds  brings  to  my 
mind  something  upon  which  I have  often  mused. 
Have  you  ever  studied  the  sounds  one  hears  in  a 
day  in  the  big  city  ? Well,  it’s  rather  an  interesting 
thing.  If  I had  more  knowledge  of  music,  good, 
lusty  lungs  and  some  political  influence,  I’d  try  to 
make  the  compound  pay.  What  New  York  needs 
is  an  Inspector  of  Cries,  so  as  to  regulate  the  system 
now  in  vogue.” 

“ It  would  seem  more  natural  if  you  were  chosen 
chaplain  to  a sewing  circle,”  drawled  the  lawyer. 

“ Consider,”  continued  the  “ lit,”  nothing  daunted, 
“ the  discord  and  confusion  which  at  present  prevail 
in  these  cries.  Let’s  say  that  there  are  two  classes  : 
vocal  and  instrumental.  Take,  for  example,  the  dis- 
order of  the  latter.  A scissors-grinder,  no  one 
knows  why,  has  the  privilege  at  six  in  the  morning 
of  arousing  a whole  neighborhood  by  clanging  a bell 
and  warbling  on  a cornet.  It  sounds  like  a cavalry 
charge.  When  you  rush  to  the  gate  to  see  from 
what  side  the  city  is  being  stormed,  a solitary  be- 
whiskered  individual  placidly  solicits  your  trade.  I 
believe  I’d  free  the  scissors-grinder,  however,  if  I 
had  the  choice  of  hanging  either  him  or  the  fish- 
monger. Here  is  an  oily  fiend  who  makes  not  the 
slightest  effort  at  harmony,  but  gleefully  toots  the 
harshest  horn  he  can  invent.  And  such  geniuses 
think  that  they  are  a blessing  to  an  industry-loving 
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people.  There  is  a vast  untrodden  field  open  for 
some  one,  to  determine  how  much  music  each  one 
is  entitled  to  contribute  to  the  general  good,  and  to 
fix  the  conditions  under  which  their  musicals  should 
be  conducted.  ” 

“Sn-r-r-r,”  snored  the  artist. 

“ Ever  listen  to  a band  of  newsboys  selling  papers  ? 
Ye  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade!  Was  ever  such 
another  bedlam  ? Stand  near  these  waifs  of  the  city, 
stand  in  their  very  midst,  or  stand  far  away,  and  try 
to  discover  what  good  or  evil  they  are  shouting. 
If  by  private  rehearsals  they  were  taught  to  chorus 
their  news,  the  result  would  be  more  in  accord  with 
the  dignity  and  peace  of  a law-abiding  nation.  Why, 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  his  calling,  an  ordinary 
milkman  has  to  curdle  one’s  blood.  With  a whoop 
like  a paint-smeared  savage  on  a tomahawking 
cruise,  he  calmly  ladles  out  his  milk.  When  your 
pulse  is  again  normal,  a little  old  fellow  in  a dusty 
suit  and  antique  hat  slouches  along  crying,  ‘ cash 
closs  ’ (sic)  in  a flat,  nasal  tone.  But  you  get  a little 
condolence  from  the  ‘ umbrella-to-mend  ’ man,  for 
his  deep  bass  voice  has  something  in  it  so  sad  and 
touching  that  it  makes  one  imagine  he  composed  his 
verse  on  the  day  a dear  friend  died.  The  way  his 
notes  swell  and  fall  manifests  some  taste  for  music. 
One  doesn’t  begrudge  him  an  odd  penny.  The  cry  of 
the  ‘ glass  pudding’  (sic)  songster  is  rather  ambigu- 
ous, and  further,  he  sings  as  though  he  was  always 
moulting.  I think  that  a little  cultivation  would 
bring  more  cheerful  results.” 

“ Let  them  alone,  for  I prefer  them  to  the  ripples 
of  your  brooks  or  the  thrills  of  your  birds,”  inter- 
posed the  unpoetic  lawyer. 

“ But  if,  after  having  his  voice  tried  and  his  trade 
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ascertained,  a song  could  be  given  to  each  man  that 
fitted  both  his  talents  and  his  occupation,  every  body 
interested  would  be  benefited.  It’s  neither  a pleas- 
ure nor  a comfort  for  a shrill  voiced  man  to  ply  a 
trade  whose  song  is  in  one  of  the  extremes  of  the 
gamut.  In  fact,  many  a good  workman  has  sacrificed 
a trade  to  the  key  of  its  song.” 

“ Sn-r-r-r,”  caroled  the  actor. 

“ About  the  oddest  feature  of  this  whole  class  of 
comedians,  is  that  the  one  who  has  the  least  to  sell 
insists  on  the  most  blatant  and  discordant  cry.  What 
a noise  the  parlor-match  vender  seems  in  duty  bound 
to  create  ! An  old  friend  of  mine  once  bought  a 
day’s  stock  from  one  of  this  class,  on  condition  that 
he  would  haunt  the  neighborhood  no  longer  with  his 
cross-grained  voice.  My  friend  then  shook  hands 
with  himself,  patted  himself  on  the  back  and  com- 
mended his  own  tact  and  generalship.  But  the  next 
day  a countless  troupe  of  these  particular  humorists 
swarmed  the  neighborhood  in  the  hope  of  being 
bribed  into  silence  in  the  same  way.” 

The  lawyer  didn’t  seem  to  believe  all  he  heard. 

“ Though  news  is  not  a thing  to  be  doled  out  in  a 
slow,  sorrowful  tone,  yet  some  restraint  should  be 
placed  on  its  speed  and  volume.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  way  the  news  was  spread  during  the  Spanish 
war.  A bloody  battle  flashed  over  the  town  in  an 
instant.  The  slightest  move  of  the  Spaniards  was 
cried  in  such  terror  and  haste  that  one  was  often 
under  the  impression  that  their  fleets  had  succeeded 
in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  City  Hall  fountain. 
There  ought  to  be  at  least  some  distinction  between 
a victory,  the  capture  of  a tramp  steamer,  a sick 
batch  of  army  mules  and  a treaty  of  peace.  A rule 
or  two  under  this  heading  might  be  in  order  to  re- 
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strict  the  strawberry  and  vegetable  venders.  Their 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  war  crier  is  simply 
criminal.  A little  rapidity  in  a news  cry  can  be  for- 
given, for  news  is  hot  and  is  liable  to  cool,  while 
garden  dainties  are  not  so  affected  by  a few  mo- 
ments’ delay. 

“ By  all  means,  the  most  ridiculous  accomplishments 
of  these  latter-day  sirens  is  their  success  in  singing  so 
that  they  cannot  be  understood.  When  I think  of 
this,  the  appalling  and  evil  influence  of  our  affected 
opera  singers  astounds  me.  So  skilful  are  some  men 
at  this  performance  that  they  can  conceal  their  branch 
of  commerce  from  all  but  their  most  intimate  friends. 
How  often  have  the  uninitiated  called  in  the  hot- 
fritter  man  to  cane  their  chairs  or  scolded  the  ‘Extra’ 
seller,  after  having  signaled  him,  for  not  being  the 
potato-man  ? ” 

“ Sn-r-r-r,”  applauded  the  lawyer. 

“The  principle  of  my  scheme  is  to  allow  no  one 
who  has  not  a tunable,  agreeable  throat  to  raise  his 
voice  within  the  city  limits.  A license  might  be  given 
to  each  one  passed  upon,  certifying  that  his  voice 
will  not  grate  upon  the  ears  of  a musical  people,  and 
will  in  no  way  be  a detriment  to  the  harmonic  ten- 
dencies of  the  rising  generation.  Don’t  you  think  it 
feasible?” 

“ Sn-r-r-r,”  acquiesced  dogs  and  all. 

Darker  and  darker  the  room  had  grown.  Heavy 
shadows  enveloped  the  figures  of  the  very  attentive 
audience.  The  big  fire  glowed  a soft  red;  while 
now  and  then  a shower  of  sparks  leapt  up  the  chim- 
ney. The  literary  man  pulled  on  his  pipe  with  no 
result;  then,  looking  about  him  in  surprise,  with  a 
great  display  of  scorn  and  offended  dignity  he  put  on 
his  coat  and  silently  faded  away. 

Frank  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05. 
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Chou  Hrt  IHy  Guide. 

’Twas  lonely  on  life’s  road  that  night, 

My  soul  was  sore  oppressed  ; 

The  way  was  long  and  hard  and  rough, 

Dear  God,  I longed  for  rest. 

Sick  at  heart  was  I,  though  not  in  fear 
I bowed  beneath  the  load, 

Dear  Lord,  I could  not  bear  to  be 
Alone  on  the  lonely  road. 

I prayed  to  hear  Love’s  voice  again, 

I prayed  to  hear  Love  say, 

“ Come  after  me,  and  I will  lead 
You,  safe  on  the  lonely  way.” 

Ah  ! then  I set  my  weary  steps 
Toward  heaven’s  blue  ajar, 

And  bore  my  burden,  light  of  heart, 

For  Love  was  my  guiding  star. 

J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 
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morning. 


Look  ! Heaven’s  radiance  gleams  from  out  the  curtain  of 
the  dark ! 

The  landscape  glows,  the  shadows  flit  away  ; 

Gilded  are  the  domes  and  spires;  wakes  the  sleeping  lark, 
And  man  unto  his  neighbor  calls  : “ Good  day!  ” 


eventide. 


Deep  shadows  fall  on  vale  and  wood,  their  myriad  hues 
are  gray  ; 

Now  hushed  the  robin’s  song  and  stilled  his  flight  ; 

The  crimson  glow  of  western  sky  serenely  fades  away. 
And  unto  man  his  neighbor  says:  “ Good  night  ! ” 

Charles  A.  Dana  Redmond,  ’06. 
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Past  ana  Present. 


^■N  a typical  college  man’s  room  in  Senior  Hall  sat 
jjjp  Rex,  the  “king”  of  the  College,  as  his  chums 
^ affectionately  dubbed  him.  And  king  he  was,  for 
he  ruled  their  hearts  as  well  by  his  manly  character 
and  his  sunny  disposition  as  by  his  unrivalled  prowess 
in  athletics.  All  about,  the  College  lay  in  silence,  and 
the  morrow  meant  home  and  the  Christmas  holidays  ; 
and  Rex,  as  he  sat  in  his  Morris  chair  before  the  blaz- 
ing grate  fire,  awaiting  my  return  from  the  glee-club 
concert  in  the  city,  paused  in  lighting  his  pipe  to 
listen  to  the  College  clock  as  it  sounded  the  hour 
before  midnight.  Even  the  old  chimes,  ringing  out 
clear  and  sweet  on  the  crisp,  still  air,  seemed  to  antic- 
ipate the  joy  of  the  approaching  season  with  a paean 
all  their  own.  “ Home!  Christmas!”  they  sang  to  the 
dreaming  Rex,  as,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  found 
his  imagination  painting  in  the  firelight  pictures  of 
past  Christmas  days  and  of  scenes  he  had  almost 
forgotten.  Back,  back  he  was  borne  through  the 
vista  of  years,  until  in  the  glowing  embers  a final 
picture  dawned  upon  his  vision — the  Christmas  of 
his  earliest  remembrance. 

****** 

A sunny  headed  lad  stood  near  the  doorway  of  a 
large  room,  his  big,  eager  e}^es  ablaze  with  excite- 
ment. With  one  hand  he  supported  his  refractory 
night-gown,  while  with  the  other  he  clung  to  his 
nurse,  who  with  an  air  of  profound  mystery  and  many 
subdued  whisperings,  gently  urged  him  into  the  room. 
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And,  lo  ! what  a vision  greeted  him  ! From  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  a most  wonderful  tree  raised  its 
tapering  head  until  it  touched  the  very  ceiling.  Of 
a beautiful  green  it  was,  and  all  bespangled  with 
glittering  tinsel  that  shone  with  a silvery  sheen,  except 
where  here  and  there  the  magic  kiss  of  a wanton 
sunbeam  transformed  it  into  gold.  The  bewildering 
array  of  toys  and  goodies  of  every  description  that 
hung  from  the  branches  or  spread  themselves  about 
the  foot  of  the  tree  filled  him  with  joyous  amazement. 
For  an  instant  he  forgot  nurse  and  her  wonderful 
tales  of  the  good  Saint  Nicholas,  forgot  everything 
but  that  beautiful  tree — the  tree  that  was  for  him. 
For  him  ? Could  the  great  saint  whom  he  had  never 
seen  be  so  good  to  a little  boy  he  did  not  know  ? No, 
no;  it  could  not  have  been  the  saint,  it  must  have 
been — he  turned  to  nurse,  but  she  was  gone,  and 
behind  him  in  the  doorway,  a world  of  smiling 
love  beaming  from  their  eyes,  his  father  and  his 
mother  stood.  “Oh,  papa,  mamma,  it  was  not  Santa 
Claus,  but  you!  you  did  it!  you  did  it  for  me!”  he 
cried,  as  the  happy  father  tossed  him  aloft  and  gently 
placed  him  in  his  mother’s  arms. 

****** 

“ What,  old  man,  not  yet  in  bed  ? Well,  it’s  mighty 
good  of  you  to  wait  for  me — ah  ! and  a hot  cup  of 
coffee  ready,  too.  Good  boy!  Just  the  thing  on  a 
night  like  this. 

“Jove ! how  that  wind  blows  across  the  lawn.  Well, 
the  concert  was  a success,  and  the  boys  did  well,  but 
we  missed  you  lor  all  that,  old  man.  Too  bad  that 
confounded  cold  you  have  couldn’t  have  held  off  for 
a couple  of  days.  Still,  let’s  be  thankful  for  small 
blessings,  as  the  old  deacon  says  in  the  story  ; for  if 
your  cold  had  not  developed  now,  it  might  have  done 
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so  next  week,  and  so  have  spoiled  our  holidays  to- 
g-ether. But  I say,  old  chap,  why  so  serious?  Not 
feeling  badly,  I hope?” 

“ No,  Jack,  ” said  Rex,  “that  is,  I am  not  ill,  but  I 
am  feeling  cut  up  about  something.  Draw  up  your 
chair  and  I will  tell  you  about  it.  We  have  been 
chums  throughout  our  course,  Jack,  and  1 know  you 
will  not  take  amiss  what  I am  going  to  ask  of  you. 
I want  you  to  relieve  me  of  my  promise  to  pass 
Christmas  Day  with  you.  Let  me  spend  the  day  at 
home,  and  I will  complete  the  week  with  you.  Will 
you  do  it  ? ” 

“ W hy,  certainly,  Rex,  if  you  wish  it,”  I said.  “ My 
people  will  be  awfully  disappointed,  but  1 know  you 
would  not  ask  without  a good  reason.” 

“ Thank  you,  Jack,  thank  you.  I have  a good 
reason,  and  I will  tell  it  to  you.  Somewhere  or 
other,  I have  read  that  children  never  can  begin  to 
have  for  their  parents  the  love  the  mother  and  lather 
bestow  upon  them.  I never  realized  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  that  saying  until  to-night.  Sitting  here 
waiting  for  you,  I began  to  think  over  the  scenes  of 
my  early  childhood,  and  to  realize  what  a great 
debt  a fellow  owes  to  the  father  and  mother  that 
have  lavished  their  love  upon  him. 

“ I do  not  know  — perhaps  I fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
it — but  there  suddenly  came  back  to  me  the  recollec- 
tion of  a certain  Christmas  Day  that  made  me  feel 
what  a cause  for  regret  it  would  be  to  father  and 
mother  if  Christmas  Day  came  and  I was  not  with 
them.” 

And  then,  as  the  old  clock  chimed  forth  the  hour 
of  twelve,  he  told  me  the  story  of  his  first  remem- 
bered Christmas  tree. 


T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’04. 
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Che  Captain’s  Story. 


SOT  much  of  a story,  gentlemen,  but  such  as  it 
is  you  shall  have  it ; but  a smoke  from  this 
old  pipe  must  go  with  it.  And  the  Captain 
of  the  Mississippi  steamer  took  up  his  cob  from  the 
table,  and  between  puffs  told  us,  gathered  in  his  cabin 
that  night,  the  following  one  of  his  many  experi- 
ences : — 

“ It  was  in  sixty-four,  and  I was  one  of  a company 
of  Union  soldiers  way  down  river  near  ’Orleans. 
Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  1 know  you’re  from  that  sec- 
tion, but  we’re  all  one  now,  so  there’s  no  bad  feeling. 
Well,  strange  to  say,  there  was  an  old  lady  living  not 
far  from  our  camp  who  was  a staunch  Unionist,  and 
nothing  pleased  her  more  than  getting  up  entertain- 
ments for  the  boys  in  blue,  whenever  they  were  in 
the  vicinity.  It  happened  that  some  twenty  of  us 
went  down  to  her  house  one  Christmas  eve,  to  attend 
an  old-time  “ social.”  We  sang  and  played  and  did 
everything  that  people  usually  do  at  such  gatherings, 
until  after  a while  the  story-telling  began.  From 
good,  rollicking  tales  we  drifted  into  the  serious,  and 
soon  the  grand  finale  of  story-telling  had  to  come — 
the  uncanny  ghost  affairs.  Now,  there  was  a colored 
servant  in  the  family  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mose 
— I suppose  that  his  real  handle  was  Moses.  He  cer- 
tainly could  yet  off  some  weird  ones,  for  there  wasn’t 
a legend  in  those  parts  that  Mose  couldn’t  recite  from 
start  to  finish.  We  got  him  launched,  and  he  told  us 
every  hair-raising  tale  he  could  think  of.  Some  of 
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us  were  a little  doubtful  as  to  the  truth  of  a few  of 
them,  and  winks  were  frequently  exchanged  when- 
ever we  thought  he  was  stretching  it.  This  made 
him  a trifle  angry. 

“‘See  hear,  gemmen,’  said  he,  finally,  ‘ doan  you 
go  to  laughin’  like  dat.  Dis  yer  nigger  ’aintnofool. 
Maybe  you  laugh  at  de  ideah  of  a ghost,  but  if  you 
see  one,  you’d  laugh  de  othar  side  of  yo’  mouf.’ 

“ ‘ Why,  have  you  ever  seen  a ghost,  Mose  ? ’ one 
of  the  soldiers  asked. 

“ ‘ No,  not  ’sactly,  but  I heerd  one,  gemmen  ; yes,  I 
heerd  one,  an  ’not  fah  frum  heah  ethar.’ 

“ ‘ You  heard  one  ! ’ I said,  ‘ and  not  far  from  here  ! 
Why,  Mose,  that’s  a good  one.  Where  did  you 
hear  it  ? ’ 

“ 1 Down  in  de  ole  mill,’  replied  Mose  ; ‘ I heerd  him 
dis  very  night,  a year  ago.  All  de  fokes  knows 
about  it.  It’s  de  ghost  of  Jack  Boyd.  He  was  a 
Confedret  sojah,  sah,  and  two  years  ago  dis  night  he 
was  shot  by  a yank  for  spy  in’.  Yes,  sah,  dats  the 
gospel,  sah.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  if  that’s  so,’  replied  one  of  our  men,  ‘ we’ll 
have  a chance  to  see  Jack,  for  our  road  home  to 
camp  goes  by  way  of  the  old  mill.’ 

“ 1 Now,  sah,’  cried  Mose,  ‘ for  de  Lawd’s  sake,  take 
de  long  road  down  to  de  pike  and  doan  go  dat  mill 
way.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  we  don’t  fear  your  old  ghost,  Mose,’  was 
the  reply.  ‘See  here,  what  time  does  Jack  usually 
appear?  Midnight?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  sah,  midnight ; but  doan  yo’  go,  gemmen, 
doan  yo’  go  ! ’ 

“ ‘ Say,  boys,’  said  our  lieutenant,  ‘ it’s  half  after 
eleven  now,  and  if  we  leave  at  once,  we’ll  have  time  to 
get  down  to  the  mill  by  twelve.  What  say  you,  is 
it  a go  ? ’ 
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“ ‘Yes,’  answered  the  men — without  a single  ex- 
ception. 

“ Well,  good-nights  were  exchanged,  amidst  the 
pleadings  of  Mose,  backed  up,  it  seemed  to  me,  by 
silent  warnings  from  members  of  the  family,  to  keep 
away  from  the  mill. 

“ The  night  was  beautiful.  Thousands  of  stars 
twinkled  in  the  sky  and  a full  moon  almost  changed 
night  into  day.  We  were  in  fairly  good  spirits  when 
we  started,  but  there  is  no  use  denying  it,  when  we 
were  about  ten  minutes  walk  from  the  ghost  house, 
our  hearts  were  fast  traveling  down  to  the  boot  level. 
We  were  quickly  approaching  the  place,  and  I confess 
that,  though  many  a time  before  that  night  I had 
heard  the  hum  of  bullets,  yet,  never  did  I feel  more  a 
real  coward,  more  afraid,  than  I did  then.  Ever)’  lit- 
tle stump  by  the  roadside  took  the  form  of  a ghost,  if 
ghosts  have  form.  The  mournful  flowing  of  the  mill 
creek  made  me  shudder.  But  I was  not  alone  in  my 
misery  ; I had  plenty  of  company  among  my  fellow 
soldiers,  all  of  them  a bit  shaky.  Finally  the  mill 
loomed  up  before  us.  There  it  stood — grim,  silent, 
deserted,  partly  in  ruins.  If  ever  there  were  sur- 
roundings fit  for  a ghost,  here  was  the  place.  The 
mill  stood  back  about  fifty  paces  from  ihe  roadway. 
It  was  forbidding,  awful  in  its  very  loneliness.  There 
was  no  great  desire  now  to  go  in,  and  though  all  were 
by  this  time  sufficiently  distrustful,  still  no  one  wished 
to  be  known  as  one  of  the  fearing  kind.  Climbing 
over  the  road  wall,  we  proceeded  bravely  enough, 
considering,  but  had  hardly  started,  when  the  noise 
of  footsteps  within  came  to  our  ears.  The  door  of 
the  mill  was  thrown  open,  and  there,  looking  down 
on  us,  stood  a young  Confederate  soldier,  resting 
on  his  musket.  The  bright  moon  shone  full  upon 
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him,  making  a beautiful  but  awful  picture.  His  neck 
was  bared,  he  wore  no  hat,  and  his  face  was  as  pale 
as  death.  His  eyes,  soldier-like,  were  straight  to  the 
front.  For  a moment  all  was  silence.  No  one  moved 
from  very  fright.  Then  our  captain  summoned  up 
his  courage  and  called  out:  “ Who  goes  there  ? ” The 
figure  answered  not  a word,  but,  stiff  and  erect, 
slowly  came  down  from  the  step  on  which  he  had 
been  standing,  and  with  martial  tread  he  advanced 
toward  us.  We  lost  all  nerve  then,  and  with  cries  of 
horror  fled  in  all  directions,  the  figure  still  moving 
on.  I heard  a scuffle  near  me  as  I started,  and  then 
a sound  as  of  some  one  falling  heavily.  1 dared  not 
turn  back  and  cope  with  a spirit.  I ran,  I knew  not 
where.  By  some  stroke  of  fortune  I reached  the 
camp.  I tried  to  hail  the  sentry,  but  fainted  just  as 
I reached  him. 

“Next  morning,  Christmas  morning,  about  ten 
o’clock,  the  sentry  on  post  six  saw  a man  dragging 
himself  campwards.  It  was  the  captain,  weak  from 
loss  of  blood  from  a wound  in  the  shoulder,  which 
he  himself  had  bandaged.” 

“ Gentleman,  there  is  the  little  story,  a small  contri- 
bution toward  your  ghost  collection.  Maybe  that 
figure  we  saw  in  the  mill  was  a ghost,  and  maybe  he 
wasn’t.  Some  say  it  was  Jack  Boyd’s  brother,  come 
back  from  Kentucky  to  avenge  his  brother’s  death. 
Some  say — but  what  difference  does  it  make  ? It 
was  a queer  case  anyway,  wasn’t  it,  boys?  A cigar? 
Thank  you,  I will.” 


Arthur  J.  Egan,  ’04. 
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Obituary 


-^ORDHAM  has  lost  by  death  lour  ol  her  Alum- 
rijrK-  ni  during  the  past  month.  On  Wednesday, 
Nov.  1 2 1 h , went  to  his  reward  the  Rev.  Jos- 
eph H.  Hayne,  ’66,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  Irvington-on-Hudson.  His 
death  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Rev.  James  Nilan, 
’59,  the  esteemed  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Poughkeep- 
sie. On  Dec.  9th,  died  Father  Thomas  McLoughlin, 
of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  New  Ro- 
chelle, N.  Y.,  while  news  has  just  reached  us  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  Joseph  Nixon,  another  old  student. 
Need  we  say  how  very  much  Fordham  College  de- 
plores the  loss  of  these  worthy  sons?  The  Faculty, 
Alumni  and  student  body  unite  in  their  expres- 
sions of  grief,  and  tender  sincere  condolences  to  the 
bereaved  families  of  the  dear  departed. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Hayne,  ’66. 

The  Monthly  copies  the  following  from  the  eulogy 
pronounced  at  the  funeral  of  Fr.  Hayne,  by  the  Rev. 
Isidore  Meister, ’67,  Pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Mamaroneck,  New  York. 

“ Five  and  fifty  years  ago, in  the  City  of  New  York, 
he  (Fr.  Hayne)  first  saw  the  light.  He  was  tenderly 
and  piously  reared  in  an  ideal  Christian  home,  whence 
issue  the  great  moral  forces  thatgovern  and  control 
the  world,  and  thereby  well  calculated  to  foster  and 
develop  that  which  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  his 
parents’  hearts — the  priceless  grace  of  a vocation  to 
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the  holy  priesthood.  He  sprung  from  a martyr  race 
that  stands  unique  in  the  annals  of  history  for  its  suf- 
ferings and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  its  faith,  and  his  par- 
ents rightly  considered  the  offering  of  their  son  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  priesthood  as  the  highest  honor 
that  Providence  could  bestow.  In  order  that  the 
sacred  treasure  of  a vocation  to  the  priestly  office 
might  not  be  lost  or  tarnished,  he  was  entered  at  an 
early  age  as  a student  in  the  preparatory  department 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  Passing  through  the 
various  grades  with  honor,  he  entered  the  collegiate 
department  as  an  undergraduate  in  1862,  when  he 
had  as  a classmate  the  beloved  x'Wchbishop  of  New 
York.  When  the  great  Pontiff,  who  now  governs 
the  Church  with  such  luminous  wisdom  and  power, 
in  answer  to  the  fervent  prayers  and  ardent  wishes 
of  bishops,  priests  and  people,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Ambrose,  placed  the  great  archdiocese  under  the 
guidance  of  the  former  titular  Bishop  of  Zeugma, 
few  hearts  were  more  gladdened  than  his  friend  and 
classmate,  who  lies  in  death  before  us.  Graduating 
with  credit,  he  sought  and  obtained  admittance  to 
the  Provincial  Seminary  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  there  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  his  Divine  Master  his  pure  soul,  his 
clean  hands,  his  bright  talents,  as  an  immolation  of  all 
his  faculties,  his  energies,  his  future  propects  for  the 
good  of  others  in  the  priestly  calling.  Here,  his  sin- 
gular piety,  his  love  for  study  and  his  amiable  dis- 
position won  all  hearts.  So  great  was  his  progress 
in  his  studies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional year  after  the  completion  of  his  course  in  the- 
ology in  order  to  attain  the  canonical  age  for  ordi- 
nation. In  the  year  1870,  together  with  eighteen 
others,  he  was  raised  to  the  sublime  digmitv  of  the 
priesthood  by  Bishop  Bacon  of  Portland,  Me.  After 
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assignments  to  various  parishes  as  an  assistant,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Ellenville.  There  he  labored  for  years  amid  hard- 
ships and  privations  innumerable,  in  administering 
to  the  wants  of  a widely  scat  tered  parish.  After  some 
eight  years  of  incessant  labor  and  sacrifices,  his 
health  became  impaired.  The  late  lamented  and 
much  beloved  Archbishop  sent  him  here  where  his 
declining  years  might  be  spent  in  peace  and  in  labor 
less  arduous.  He  was  so  strongly  attached  to  the 
people  of  his  first  love  that  it  was  his  joy  and  pleas- 
ure to  spend  his  vacation  among  them. 

This  large  gathering,  the  many  evidences  of  the 
deep-seated  sorrow  of  his  children,  the  splendid  con- 
dition of  this  parish,  both  spiritually  and  temporally, 
attest  in  strongest  language  his  zeal,  his  widsom,  his 
apostolic  labors  in  this  beautiful  town  on  the  classic 
and  lordly  Hudson. 

The  President,  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  and  others 
of  the  Alumni,  attended  the  services.  R.  I.  P. 

Rev.  James  Nilan,  ’59. 

Iu  the  midst  of  preparations  by  his  congregation 
for  the  observance  of  his  silver  jubilee  of  pastorate 
at  St.  Peter’s,  Poughkeepsie,  and  40th  year  of 
priesthood,  Rev.  James  Nilan  passed  from  earth 
last  Saturday.  The  following  day,  which  was  to  have 
been  jubilee  day,  was  a day  of  mourning. 

Father  Nilan  was  born  in  County  Galway,  Ireland, 
in  1836.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  came  to  this  country 
and  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham. 
Later  he  went  to  Rome  to  study  at  the  American 
College. 

Among  his  classmates  there  were  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Brann,  who,  with  Father  Nilan,  resided  at  the  Amer- 
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ican  College,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Burtsell  and  Rev.  Dr. 
P.  F.  McS  weeny,  who  were  at  the  Propaganda.  All 
four  attended  lectures  at  the  Propaganda. 

In  1863  he  was  ordained  and  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  assigned  to  Holy  Cross  Church. 
From  there,  in  1868,  he  went  to  his  first  pastorate, 
Port  Jervis,  and  in  1877  he  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  P.  F. 
McSweeny  in  the  Poughkeepsie  pastorate  at  St. 
Peter’s.  When  the  irremovable  rectors  were  se- 
lected, Father  Nilan  was  one  of  those  chosen. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burtsell,  of  Rondout,  a classmate  of  Rev. 
James  Nilan  at  Rome,  and  alwa)rs  his  close  friend, 
who  had  been  selected  to  deliver  the  address  at  the 
jubilee  planned,  found  himself  called  upon  to  deliver 
the  funeral  oration  instead.  Dr.  Burtsell  spoke  of 
Father  Nilan’s  superiority  at  Fordham  College,  and 
of  his  essay  that  won  him  the  first  gold  medal  ever 
presented  by  the  College — a medal  which  has  been 
returned  to  be  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Fordham 
College;  of  how  he  was  singled  out  the  next  year  from 
the  whole  class  to  be  sent  to  the  American  College  at 
Rome.  He  spoke  warmly  of  the  scholarship  of  Fa- 
ther Nilan,  of  how  he  was  always  studying  and  al- 
ways accumulating  knowledge.  Because  he  had  all 
that  knowledge,  he  was  always  willing  to  hear  what 
others  had  to  say,  and  if  they  were  genuine  seekers 
for  truth,  was  willing  to  seek  a bond  of  union  with 
them.  Father  Nilan’s  self-denial,  his  advocacy  of 
temperance  and  total  abstinence  were  touched  upon. 

Hundreds  followed  the  procession  to  St.  Peter’s 
Cemetery,  where  the  body  was  interred.  Rev.  Dr. 
Burtsell  read  the  burial  service  and  Archbishop 
Farley  said  the  prayer  in  English. 

Together  with  our  beloved  Archbishop  and  the 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  ’67,  many  Fordham  Al- 
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umni  were  among  the  numerous  clergymen  present. 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  and  Mr.  Richard  Treacy,  ’69,  the 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  also  attended 
the  funeral.  R.  I.  P. 

— Home  Journal  & News , Yonkers. 

Rev.  Thomas  McLoughlin. 

Fr.  McLoughlin  was  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest  priest  in  the  State.  Born  in  Ardie,  County 
Louth,  Ireland,  in  1827,  became  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  continued  his  studies 
at  Fordham.  Indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  first  students 
here,  and  preceded  the  Jesuitsat  the  College  by  a year 
though  afterwards  under  their  instruction  for  several 
years.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  Abolitionist,  and 
was  personally  acquainted  and  frequently  spoke  from 
the  same  platform  with  Horace  Greely,  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, Wendell  Phillips,  and  others  who  led  in  the  fight 
against  slavery.  When  President  Lincoln  signed 
the  proclamation  freeing  the  slaves,  Fr.  McLoughlin 
celebrated  the  event  by  raising  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
over  his  home,  and  had  to  defy  a mob  of  pro-slavery 
people  for  so  doing.  Standing  before  them  with  his 
big  walking  stick  in  his  hand,  he  quickly  convinced 
the  crowd  that  he  could  not  be  frightened,  and  they 
dispersed. 

Fr.  McLoughlin  was  a kind-hearted  man,  and  a 
real  friend  to  the  poor.  He  had  many  quiet  ways  of 
proving  his  friendship,  one  of  which  was  to  visit  the 
cemeteries  and  plant  small  evergreen  trees  near  the 
graves  of  his  departed  friends.  Hundreds  of  these 
trees  are  to  seen  in  the  Catholic  Cemetery  at  New 
Rochelle. 

The  relatives  of  the  departed,  and  especially  the 
Rev.  Thomas  McLoughlin,  A.  M.,  ’90,  of  New  York 
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City,  a nephew  of  the  deceased,  have  our  warmest 
sympathy.  We  hope  to  publish  in  our  January  issue 
some  extracts  from  the  tribute  paid  to  Fr.  McLough- 
lin’s  memory  by  his  dear  friend,  Rev.  Isidore 
Meister,  ’67,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Mam- 
aroneck,  N.  Y.  R.  I.  P. 

Rev.  Joseph  Nixon. 

Fr.  Nixon,  news  of  whose  death  has  just  reached  us, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  and  pursued  his  studies  both  at 
Fordham  and  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New 
York,  from  which  latter  institution  he  was  graduated. 
H is  theological  course  was  pursued  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Dun  woodie,  and  after  ordination  he  was  as- 
signed to  Saugerties,  New  York,  and  it  was  while  as- 
sistant there  that  he  yielded  up  his  pure  soul  to  God. 
R.  I.  P. 


Matthew  J.  Morrin,  Prep. 

Seldom  is  Fordham  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
death  of  one  of  its  students  in  course.  Yet,  the  clos- 
ing days  of  November  brought  us  this  affliction 
when  Matthew  J.  Morrin  passed  away.  He  had 
been  quite  ill  at  College,  but  it  was  thought  best 
by  his  family  that  he  be  brought  home.  This  was 
done,  and  despite  all  the  care  and  devotion  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  God  called  him  away  a 
few  days  after  his  leaving  us. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  home,  Jersey 
City  Heights,  N.  J.  Two  companies  of  Fordham 
Cadets  acted  as  escort,  besides  assisting  at  the  exer- 
cises in  the  church. 

We  who  knew  and  loved  him  well,  and  especially 
the  students  of  the  Junior  Hall,  miss  him,  for  we  had 
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grown  to  admire  his  gentle  ways  and  sterling  charac- 
ter, and  had  promised  ourselves  his  friendship  for 
many  years  to  come. 

To  those  who  loved  him  best  we  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy,  praying  the  Master  Who  beckoned 
our  dear  friend  to  Himself  to  console  and  strength- 
en the  bereaved  ones  as  only  He  can  console  and 
strengthen.  R.  I.  P. 

A Friend. 
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Societies. 


NDER  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Moderator,  St. 


Sj)  John’s  Debating  Society  has  been  very  suc- 


cessful  during  its  first  term.  Great  interest 
has  been  manifested  by  the  members  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  inter- 
est will  continue  throughout  the  scholastic  year. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  Nov.  15th,  the  ques- 
tion, Resolved — “ That  Arbitration  for  the  Nations 
Take  the  Place  of  War,”  was  ably  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Fogarty, ’03,  and  Egan, ’04,  affirmative,  and 
Messrs.  Adams,  ’03,  and  Glennon,  ’03,  negative.  The 
Rev.  President  declared  the  arguments  of  both  sides 
equal  in  merit. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  Nov.  22d, 
the  question:  Resolved — “ That  the  Speakers  of  the 
Present  Day  Take  Cicero  as  an  Example  Rather  Than 
Demosthenes,”  was  debated  by  Messrs.  Kiernan,  ’03, 
and  Keating,  ’04,  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Haffen,  ’03, 
and  Malhami,  ’05,  negative.  The  question  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

On  Nov.  29th,  Messrs.  Sibbel, ’04,  and  McCormick, 
04.  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Uniack,  ’04,  and  Mc- 
Eveety,  ’05,  negative,  discussed  the  question  : Re- 
solved— “ That  Labor  Unions  are  a Menace  to 
American  Liberty,”  the  affirmative  winning. 

The  question  : Resolved — “ That  Lincoln  Can  J ustly 
beCalled  as  Great  a Benefactor  as  Washington,”  was 
argued  by  Messrs.  Oliver,  ’05,  and  O’Connor,  ’05, 
affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Rodier,  ’04,  and  Hartman, 
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’05,  negative,  at  the  meeting  held  Dec.  6th.  The 
affirmative  side  won  the  debate. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Society  during  the  first 
term  was  held  December  13th.  During  the  meeting 
Messrs.  Keane,  ’03,  and  McGee,  ’03,  affirmative,  and 
Messrs.  McLaughlin,  ’03,  and  Murn,  ’03,  negative, 
debated  the  question:  Resolved — “That  the  Immi- 
gration Laws  be  Made  More  Stringent.”  Decision 
was  reserved. 

The  Dramatic  Society  made  its  initial  bow  to  a 
large  audience  on  Thanksgiving  evening.  Macbeth 
was  presented  in  a highly  creditable  manner,  and  the 
applause  was  long  and  frequent  during  the  perform- 
ance. We  are  in  hopes  that  a review  of  the  play  in 
general,  and  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  chief 
actors,  will  appear  in  the  January  MONTHLY.  Mean- 
while we  append  the  following: — 


Cast  of  Characters. 

Duncan,  King  of  Scotland Clarence  W.  McGuire 

Malcolm,  ) j John  W.  Blauvelt 

Donalbain,  f ^ John  J.  Barry 

Macbeth  ) 1 , Tr.  1 a ( Tames  P.  Clarke 

Banquo,  1 < Thomas  A. Dillon 

Menteth,  Confidant  of  Macbeth Augustus  H.  Meise 

Macduff,  ) ( Edward  O’Brien 

Lennox,  r Noblemen  of  Scotland.  -<  Joseph  M.  Hannick 
Ross,  ) ( James  J.  O’Brien 

Fleance Daniel  R.  Corcoran 

Fiward John  R.  C.  Desmond 

Physician Louis  C.  Hartman 

Seyton,  Attendant  on  Macbeth William  J.  Murray 

First  Witch William  A.  O’Brien 

Second  Witch Nelson  J.  Edge 
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Third  Witch John  J.  Murray 

Sergeant Louis  C.  Hartman 

First  Officer Chester  A.  Dady 

Second  Officer Homer  R.  Sullivan 

Angus,  Page Victor  Dagenais 

Apparitions,  Lords,  Soldiers,  etc. 

A.  L.  H.,  ’04. 


1)1$  doming. 


Faint  shines  the  sun  on  earth’s  white-crested  plain, 
Cold  blows  the  wind,  and  on  it’s  fleeting  wing 
Sweet  chapel  bells  the  joyful  tidings  bring, 

While  countless  angels  follow  in  its  train; 

And  as  the  hosts  draw  near,  their  heavenly  strain 
Within  the  church  finds  echo,  where  men  sing, 

And  on  the  d 1 £ht  air  their  carols  ring 
Of  glory  and  of  peace — O sweet  refrain  ! 

For  Christ  is  come  to  mount  His  earthly  throne, 
To  teach  the  nations  what  the  nations  lost. 

In  want  He  lies,  no  warmth  save  breath  of  kine, 
The  King  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  alone, 

But  for  the  chosen  few.  At  what  a cost 
Hath  your  redemption  come  ? And  mine  ? 

Anton  Sibbel,  ’04. 


Sanctum. 


TO  ALL  A MERRY  CHRISTMAS  ! 

VERY  BODY  and  everything  speaks  of  if,  why 
shouldn’t  we?  We  are  glad  it  has  come,  the 
joyous  Christ  mas  time  ; glad,  we  hope,  in  that 
truly  Christian  sense  that  becomes  the  great  season 
of  the  year.  Glad,  too,  we  confess,  that  the  tiessev- 
ered  for  a time  in  the  late  summer  are  to  be  knit  more 
closely  than  ever.  Glad  to  be  going  home — not  that 
we  love  this  dear  old  place  less,  but — can  you  blame 
us? — that  we  love  home  and  the  dear  ones  there 
more.  And  somehow  we  humbly  believe  we  have 
earned  the  rest  that  is  to  be  ours — we  are  not  speak- 
ing editorially. — It  has  been  a good  long  pull,  and 
not  without  obstacles  on  the  way,  and  we  could  have 
done  better — we  mean  in  the  bookish  line.  But  there, 
do  not  abuse  us,  and  mayhap  on  the  return  there 
will  come  new  resolutions,  lighter  hearts,  to  help 
makeup  what  weak  human  nature  robbed  us  of  dur- 
ing first  term.  And  so — a merry  Christmas!  To 
all  who  have  us  in  their  care,  to  those  with  whom 
we’ve  studied,  laughed  and  plaved,  to  those  who  in 
other  days  called  Fordham  another  home,  to  bene- 
factors, friends,  to  all — a merry,  merry  Christmas. 

Dramatics  and  Macbeth. 

It  is  not  a source  of  wonder  that  old  Fordhamites 
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returning  to  visit  Alma  Mater  find  many  changes  in 
the  several  departments  other  academic  life.  Soci- 
eties take  on  new  features  during  their  absence.  In 
some  particulars,  there  may  be  cause  for  regret  that 
this  is  so,  for  we  are  all  very  tenacious  of  our  own, 
and  inclined  to  believe  that  what  was  best  for  other 
generations  was  quite  good  enough  for  this.  We 
agree  that  now  and  again  the  changes  have  not  been 
altogether  successful,  but  there  has  been  improve- 
ment, generally  speaking,  in  the  different  associa- 
tions. If  there  is  one  society  that  has  been  thorough- 
ly faithful  to  past  traditions  and  has  sustained  the 
honors  won  in  the  past,  it  is  the  Dramatic  Society. 
Fordham  has  always  done  excellently  well  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  it  is  with  in- 
tense pride  in  the  present  members  of  that  very 
select  organization  that  we  here  offer  them  our  hearty 
congrat  ulations  for  the  great  treat  they  afforded  us 
last  month.  Macbeth  is  difficult  of  interpretation, 
and  under  the  circumstances,  which  necessitated  sub- 
stituting for  the  Lady  M.  a character  more  in  accord 
with  our  stage  rule,  we  believe  their  success  was 
quite  complete.  The  scenic  and  general  situations 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  smoothness 
with  which  the  play  moved  bespeaks  much  for  the 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  management.  Of  Mr.  Clark’s 
work  in  the  principal  role  we  leave  it  to  the  critic  to 
say  all  that  should  be  said  of  it,  merely  remarking 
that  the  expressions  of  approval  heard  since  the  per- 
formance lead  us  to  place  him  high  up  among  old 
Fordham  “ stars,”  both  for  clever  acting  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  part. 

As^ain,  our  felicitations  to  the  Dramatic  Society  of 
Fordham. 
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Local  Alumni. 

The  activity  of  the  Alumni  is  a source  of  consola- 
tion to  all  interested.  We  believe  that  no  other  col- 
lege boasts  a more  energetic  body  of  men,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  that  not  a graduate  of  Ford- 
ham  is  without  its  fold.  The  advantages  of  belong- 
ing to  it  are  manifold,  and  have  been  heralded  time 
and  again  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  as  yet 
members.  Not  the  least  among  these  advantages  is 
the  spirit  of  good  feeling  it  fosters  among  old  Ford- 
ham  men  and  its  endeavors  to  keep  all  O.  F.’s  in  touch 
with  Alma  Mater.  The  standing  of  its  Alumni  does 
much  for  the  success  of  an  institution,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  our  men  in  every  walk 
in  life.  It  has  been  their  success  which,  in  great 
measure,  has  built  up  Fordham’s  reputation. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  general  organization,  and 
we  can  readily  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  many  of  our 
graduates  to  do  all  they  would  wish  towards  aiding 
it  in  its  grand  work.  Many  of  the  O.  F.’s  live  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  New  York;  so  far  away 
arc  some,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  regular  meetings  or  dinners  of  the 
association.  As  many  as  possible  should  and  do  at- 
tend these  meetings,  but  many  have  obvious  reasons 
for  absenting  themselves.  Why  not  Local  Alumni? 
We  would  suggest,  with  all  due  deference  to  our  el- 
ders, the  establishment  of  branches  in  different  cities, 
which  would  offset  all  obstacles  and  accomplish  in 
the  end  an  equal  amount  of  good.  We  have  grown 
considerably,  and  we  fear  that  many  a loyal  son  of 
old  Fordham  regrets  to-day,  that  he  is  deprived  of 
that  companionship,  that  opportunity  for  renewing 
the  good  times  of  the  past,  simply  because  business 
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or  the  distance  between  him  and  the  Alumni  centre, 
intervenes.  Would  it  be  feasible,  gentlemen  of  the 
Alumni,  to  set  about  the  establishment  of  a local 
Alumni  ? Pittsburg,  wit  h its  large  following  of  Ford- 
hamites,  seems  a particularly  favorable  spot  in  which 
to  inaugurate  this  enterprise. 

The  “ F.” 

Until  matters  are  finally  settled  nothing  need  be 
said  here  of  the  important  question  concerning  which 
we  wrote  last  week.  An  important  meeting  of  the 
Athletic  Association  has  been  held  during  the  past 
month,  and  many  suggestions  were  made  relative  to 
the  wearingof  the“F” — whoshould  wearit,  what  to 
do  about  abuses  in  its  regard,  etc.  The  prohibitive 
measures  laid  down  in  a new  rule  proposed,  are,  no 
doubt,  the  best  way  of  ending  an  evil ; but  as  to  the 
manner  of  enforcing  the  new  rule — which  forbids 
the  wearing  of  the  “ F”  by  any  one  not  on  a rep- 
resentative Varsity  team — none  of  the  suggestions 
offered  have  met  with  approval.  Confiscation  of  the 
u F ” seems  an  injustice,  for,  by  the  old  rule,  certain 
men,  barred  by  the  new,  were  entitled  to  it.  We 
believe  that  the  sensible  way  would  be  to  appoint  a 
committee,  who  would  see  that  henceforth  no  new 
caps  or  other  articles  of  wear  be  purchased  which 
display  the  initial  or  monogram. 

Ti-ie  New  Captain. 

The  left  end  of  this  year’s  football  team  has  been 
honored  with  election  to  the  captaincy  of  the  ’04 
eleven.  Mr.  Thomas  Plunkett  of  Junior  deserves,  if 
any  man  does,  the  reward  which  his  fellow  members 
have  given  him.  Steady  as  a clock,  wide  awake, ac- 
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tive,  one  of  the  ideal  ends  of  the  country,  we  believe, 
he  has  won,  besides  the  admiration  of  his  associates, 
the  support  and  esteem  of  the  entire  student  body. 
We  wish  him  and  his  men  of  success  a plenty  during 
the  coming  season. 

C.  J.  M.,  ’03. 
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mm  of  tbe  HftoMb. 

In  a sermon  that  has  been  widely  re- 
Cardinal  ported,  and  preached  at  the  consecra- 
mcCio$Rcy  tion  of  the  Albany  cathedial,  the 
present  Archbishop  of  New  York  paid 
a graceful  tribute  to  Fordham’s  first  President,  the 
illustrious  Cardinal  McCloskey.  A fter  eulogizing  the 
Cardinal  as  the  builder  of  the  Cathedral,  telling  of 
his  mighty  struggles  to  erect  a noble  church  for  the 
See  of  Albany,  the  Archbishop  disproved  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  the  charge  that  the  Cardinal’s  am- 
bition “ made  him  seek  the  throne  of  New  York,  to 
which,  as  coadjutor  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  he  was 
once  entitled  by  right  of  succession.”  The  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  “Albany,  January  26th,  1864,”  and 
addressed  to  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Reisach,  clears 
away  forever  the  calumny  which  for  so  long  a time 
has  shadowed  the  fair  name  of  the  gentle  prelate  : 

“ Most  Eminent  and  Dear  Lord  Cardinal:  Your 
Eminence  will  pardon  me,  I trust,  if,  presuming  on 
the  kindness  and  condescension  shown  to  me  in  the 
past,  I now  venture  to  have  recourse  to  you  in  a 
moment  which,  for  me,  is  one  of  deepest  anxiety. 
Your  Eminence,  as  a member  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation de  Propaganda  Fide,  will  have  learned  most 
probably  before  this  reaches  you,  that  among  the 
names  commended  through  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion to  the  Holy  See,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  much  lamented  death  of  the  illustrious  Archbish- 
op of  New  York,  my  name,  unfortunately7,  is  placed 
first  on  the  list.  Now7,  I write  to  implore  Your 
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Eminence,  in  case  there  should  be  any  danger  of  my 
appointment,  or  of  my  being  transferred  from  Albany 
to  New  York,  to  aid  me  in  preventing  it,  and  to  save 
me  from  the  humiliation  and  misery  of  being  placed 
in  a position,  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
which  I feel  myself  both  physically  and  morally  unfit 
and  unequal. 

“ If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I will  state  a few  of  my 
many,  very  many,  grounds  of  objection. 

“In  the  first  place,  it  was  by  a majority  of  only  one 
vote  my  name  came  to  be  placed  first.  My  own  vote 
was  and  still  is  in  favor  of  the  Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

“ Again,  when,  after  having  been  appointed  and 
consecrated  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York, 
with  the  right  of  succession,  I resigned  both  coad- 
jutorship  and  right  of  succession  to  come  to  Albany. 
I then  resolved  and  still  hold  to  the  resolution,  that 
as  far  as  it  depended  on  my  free  will,  or  consent  of 
my  own,  I should  never  again  return  to  New  York. 
Having  been  relieved  from  the  prospect  of  succes- 
sion, I never  thought  of  afterwards  aspiring  or  being 
called  to  it.  I have  accordingly  done  nothing  to 
prepare  or  qualify  myself  for  it. 

“ I speak  only  from  the  deepest  sincerity  of  heart, 
and  from  the  strongest  conviction  of  conscience, 
when  I say  that  I possess  neither  the  learning,  nor 
prudence,  nor  energy,  nor  firmness,  nor  bodilyr  health 
or  strength,  which  are  requisite  for  such  an  arduous 
and  highly  responsible  office  as  that  of  Archbishop  of 
New  York. 

“ I recoil  from  the  very  thought  of  it  with  shudder- 
ing, and  I most  humbly  trust  that  such  a crushing 
load  will  not  be  placed  upon  my  weak  and  unworthy 
shoulders. 

“ Either  the  Bishop  of  Louisville,  Dr.  Spalding, 
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or  the  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  Dr.  Timon,  would  fill  the 
post  with  dignity,  efficiency  and  honor. 

“Your  Eminence  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  ask 
why  not  make  these  representations  to  Cardinal 
Barnaba  rather  than  to  you?  My  answer  is:  I do 
not  wish  to  seem  as  taking  it  for  granted  that  my 
name  will  be  presented  to  the  Holy  See.  The  com- 
munications which  will  be  received  from  the  several 
archbishops  of  the  country,  and  from  other  sources, 
may  change  entirely  the  aspect  of  the  case,  and  no 
serious  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  simple  fact  of  my 
name  appearing  first  on  the  list  forwarded  from  New 
York.  In  such  an  event,  objections  and  remon- 
strances on  my  part,  made  to  the  Cardinal-Perfect, 
would  not  only  be  out  of  place,  but  would  seem 
somewhat  presumptuous  and  premature. 

“ It  will  be  for  Your  Eminence  to  make  such  use 
of  my  communication  as  to  your  own  wisdom  and 
prudence  seems  best.  I only  wish,  if  occasion  re- 
quires it,  my  feelings  and  sentiments  shall  be  made 
known  to  the  Cardinal-Prefect  and  Sacred  Congre- 
gation. 

“ When  once  the  decision  is  made,  when  the  Holy 
Father  speaks,  there  remains  for  me  nothing  but 
silence.  His  will  is  in  all  things  to  me  a law. 

“ Begging  a thousand  pardons  for  this  intrusion, 
and  commending  myself  once  more  to  your  friendly 
interest  and  sympathy,  I have  the  honor  to  be 

“ Your  Eminence’s  most  obedient  servant  in  Christ, 
“John,  Bishop  of  Albany.” 
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During  the  past  month  the  Hon. 
Ijon.  milliam  R.  William  R.  Grace,  Ex-Mayor  of  New 
York  City  and  Founder  of  the  Fr. 
Dealy  Scholarships  at  Fordham,  met 
with  a painful  though  not  serious  accident.  His 
automobile  becoming  unmanageable,  ran  against  an 
obstruction  in  the  street,  and  Mr.  Grace  suffered 
from  being  cut  on  the  face.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
his  injuries  were  slight,  and  pray  he  may  be  spared 
many  years  to  continue  his  career  of  usefulness. 

We  extend  to  our  sister  college  of 
CoyOl*  Loyola,  Baltimore,  heartiest  congratu- 
Collcge  lations  on  the  celebration  of  its  gold- 
en jubilee.  Three  days  were  given 
over  to  rejoicings  of  Faculty,  Alumni  and  students, 
while  various  colleges  sent  delegates.  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  graced  the  occasion  by  his  pres- 
ence, while  one  of  the  principal  guests  of  honor  was 
Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 


The  late  Rev.  James  Nilan,  ’59,  ever 
fS9  proved  himself  a devoted  son  of 

Alma  Mater.  May  we  not  say  that 
Alma  Mater  in  turn  watched  with  pride  his  career 
after  leaving  College  ? And  had  she  not  reason  to  be 
proud  ? He  was,  as  Dr.  Burtsell  remarked,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  obsequies  of  his  dead  friend,  the  leader  of 
his  class  at  College  and  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
study  throughout  life.  He  won  the  first  biographical 
medal  awarded  at  Fordham.  Archbishop  Hughes, 
of  revered  memory,  was  the  original  donor  of  the 
medal,  and  the  subject  of  the  essay  that  won  it  for 
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Fr.  Nilan  in  1859  was>  “ St.  Louis  of  France.”  It  was 
as  a pledge  of  his  love  for  his  old  College  that  led  our 
late  Alumnus  in  this  present  year  to  bequeath  to  the 
museum  of  the  College  this  medal,  which  now  be- 
comes to  us  a priceless  treasure.  The  class  of  1883 
will  remember  the  eloquent  address  of  Fr.  Nilan, 
who  bade  them  God-speed  on  their  graduation  day. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  readers  that 
*$4  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  will  continue  his 

lectures  at  the  Catholic  Club,  New 
York  City,  during  Lent.  Besides  this,  he  has  been 
secured  to  deliver  six  lectures,  to  commence  just 
after  Christmas,  for  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  their  most  important  literature 
course. — The  subjects  : 

1.  The  Women  o(  the  Iliad. 

2.  Tlie  Women  of  the  Odyssey. 

3.  The  Women  of  vEschylus  and  the  Cyclic 

Poets. 

4.  The  Women  of  Sophocles. 

5^&  6.  The  Women  of  Euripides — Medea  and 
Alcestes — iphigenia  and  the  Bacchse. 

Dr.  Walsh’s  first  lecture  in  this  course  will  be 
delivered  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  7th,  1903,  at  4 P.  M. 

We  might  submit  the  following  ex- 
Addendum  tract  as  an  appendix  to  our  editorial 
in  last  month’s  issue  entitled  “ Whi- 
ther,” relative  to  the  prospective  abridgement  of 
courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree  in  some  of  the 
colleges.  This  opinion,  under  the  heading  of  “ The 
Bob-Tailed  Curriculum,”  we  copy  from  The  Elec- 
trical World  and  Efigineer.  it  is  suggestive  that  a 
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purely  scientific  publication  should  so  express  itself. 

“We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  prett}'  fully 
on  the  subject  of  collegiate  education,  so  far, at  least, 
as  engineering  students,  but  a recent  pronunciamento 
from  President  Butler  reminds  us  that  there  is  still 
something  left  to  be  said.  That  distinguished  edu- 
cator is  quoted  as  saying  in  effect,  that  he  favors  the 
two-year  college  course  because  it  is  better  for  the 
student  to  dawdle  only  two  years  instead  of  the  can- 
onical four.  We  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  take 
steps  in  our  great  metropolitan  University  to  avert 
dawdling,  even  for  so  short  a term  as  two  years. 
Perhaps  the  same  cogent  line  of  reasoning  may  ada- 
quately  explain  the  grave  doubts  which  have  been 
expressed  by  noted  business  men  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  any  college  course  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
weakest  point  in  our  whole  modern  educational  sys- 
tem is  a certain  apparent  incapacity  to  prevent  dawd- 
ling. When  the  cultured  graduate  of  the  kinder- 
garten,  the  juvenile  art  school,  the  infantile  conser- 
vatory of  music,  and  three  or  four  prenatal  labora- 
tories comes  up  to  the  college,  he  is  very  apt  to  inter- 
rogate nature  as  to  the  easiest  way  of  sliding 
through.  The  whole  field  of  classified  knowledge 
is  open  to  his  choice  in  the  elective  system,  and  he 
would  reflect  discredit  on  his  previous  training  if 
it  should  give  him  no  clue  to  the  smooth  and  easy 
path.  Now,  to  our  mind,  the  first  duty  of  the  higher 
institution  of  learning  should  be  to  take  this  victim 
of  slipshod  soul  culture  by  the  nose  and  lead  him 
firmly  up  to  the  strenuous  life.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  he  learns  as  how  he  learns,  that  determines  his 
future  capacity  for  serious  work.  And  according  to 
our  observation,  the  average  college  needs  consider- 
ably more  than  two  years  merely  to  instill  the 
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fundamental  principle  of  mental  activity.  And  from 
that  point  education  begins. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a benefac- 
Dottation  tress,  who  desires  her  name  withheld, 
a room  in  the  Infirmary  has  been 
furnished  in  a most  creditable  manner.  We  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  extending  our  best  thanks  to  our 
generous  friend. 

Large  and  interested  audiences  greet- 
Eectum  ed  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Connery,  ’53, 
L.L.  D.,  at  his  lectures  in  Armory  Hall. 
Both  lectures  were  written  in  that  elegant  English 
with  which  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  have  become 
so  familiar,  and  the  unfolding  of  what  may  in  print 
seem  ambiguous  subjects,  could  not  have  been  more 
deftly  done.  The  first  lecture  discussed  the  “ Gene- 
sis of  Hoax  ” ; the  second,  delivered  on  T uesday,  De- 
cember 9th,  was  entitled  “ A Famous  Wooden  Chair 
and  Other  Things  Roman.” 

Those  who  attend  the  winter  course  of  lectures 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Rev.  John  J.  W)'nne, 
S.J.,  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  address  us  on  “The 
Friars  in  the  Philippines.  The  readers  of  the  Mes- 
senger, of  which  he  is  editor,  will  readily  understand 
how  competent  the  Rev.  gentleman  is  to  deal  with 
this  important  subject.  In  the  press  and  on  the  plat- 
form he  has  been  a faithful  advocate  of  justice  being 
done  in  our  eastern  possessions. 

Despite  the  threatening  weather,  the 
Cbe  Play  capacity  of  Armory  Hall  was  taxed 
to  its  limit  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  26th, 
when  Macbeth  was  produced  by  the  Dramatic  Club. 
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Yet  among  a vast  audience  we  were  surprised  to  see 
so  very  few  of  the  graduates  of  Fordham  in  atten- 
dance. Rarely  has  there  been  occasion  to  note  this 
lack  of  support  on  the  part  of  those  whose  presence 
we  always  look  upon  as  assured.  It  may  be  that  the 
play  was  not  sufficiently  heralded. 

A pleasing  feature  of  the  evening’s  entertainment 
consisted  in  the  selections  by  the  Mandolin  Quar- 
tet, composed  of  Messrs.  Blauvelt,  ’03,  Haffen,  ’03, 
Edge,  ’04,  and  Doyle,  ’06. 

The  Senior  Class  observed  in  the  cus- 
Pbiiosopfter's  tomary  manner  their  patronal  feast  of 
Day  St.  Catherine.  Some  took  ad  vantage 

of  the  extra  holiday  incidental  to 
Thanksgiving  and  journeyed  homeward,  and  all 
unite  in  declaring  the  occasion  a happy  one. 

Among  recent  visitors  we  were  glad  to 
Captallt  Blauvtlt  note  the  presence  of  Captain  William 
U.  $.  H.  Blauvelt,  U.  S.  A.,  Paymaster’s  Dept. 

He  came  to  visit  his  son,  a member  of 
the  Senior  Class,  and  incidentally  to  review  the 
cadets.  It  reminded  one  of  Inspection  Day,  when, 
in  full  uniform,  he  took  his  post  to  watch  the  Battal- 
ion in  its  evolutions.  The  Captain  had  some  praise 
to  distribute  among  the  companies  and,  we  learn 
from  the  officers,  some  recommendations  which  might 
be  of  service. 


Was  it  a coincidence  that  the  week 
J!  COiittidttttt ? following  the  issue  of  the  November 
Monthly  the  two  central  figures  of 
“The  Episode  of  the  White  Horse”  should  meet  at 
Fordham  after  an  absence  of  many  years  ? The  two 
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gentlemen,  for  we  do  not  allude  to  the  horses,  spent 
two  very  pleasant  hours  together,  and  talked  of 
many  thingsof  the  old  days,  besides  their  experiences 
at  the  Columbus  celebration. 


After  an  absence  of  forty  years,  Mrs. — 
ItlCinoriCS  came  last  month  from  the  far  West 
to  visit  the  old  College.  She  had  of- 
ten in  the  long  ago  visited  her  brother,  who  was 
studying  at  Fordham,  and  now  in  the  autumn  of  life 
she  came  again  to  look  upon  the  halls  in  which  he 
whom  she  loved  had  studied  when  a boy.  Fordham 
looked  strange  to  her,  and  yet  many  of  the  ancient 
landmarks  were  still  standing,  and  she  went  away 
pleased  and  consoled.  May  she  come  again  ! 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  the 
JX,  Gockellt  new  Rector  of  St.  Sylvia’s  Church, 
?Utl(l  Tivoli-on-Hudson,  has  sent  his  check 
for  $25.00  toward  the  New  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  Our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev. 
gentleman,  who  has  ever  shown  a deep  interest  in 
whatever  makes  for  Fordham’s  good. 

We  might  remark  that  the  Fund  grows  slowly.  We 
are  not.  discouraged,  but  earnestly  hope  that  the  sea- 
son of  gladness  will  not  be  allowed  to  wane  without 
some  generous  response  to  our  appeal  to  do  honor  to 
an  esteemed  former  Rector. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  V.  Dunleavy,  ’98,  has 
'9$  opened  a law  office  in  the  Bakewell 

Building,  Pittsburg,  where  we  feel  as- 
sured his  success  will  be  as  marked  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 
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News  comes  to  us  announcing  the 
'02  death  of  the  father  of  Joseph  E. 

Dempsey,  ’02,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
Monthly  deeply  sympaihizes  with  our  Alumnus  and 
his  family  in  their  sad  affliction  and  extends  heartfelt 
condolences. 


Our  visitors  last  week  included  Very 
Uisltors  Rev.  Dean  McKenna,  Rector  of  St. 

Raymond’s,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  Rev. 
H.  G.  Ganss,  and  the  following  O.  F.’s : — Rev.  D. 
Kiernan,  A.  M.,  ’98,  Messrs.  McCafferty,  ’04;  McSor- 
ley,  ’03  ; Barry,  ’98;  McDonald, ’02  ; and  Downs, ’00. 
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forahattKitsia. 

SENIOR  HALL. 


SHE  cold  and  dreary  month  of  December  was  in- 
deed a very  trying  one  for  the  greater  part  of 
our  number.  Well,  of  course  the  Reading, 
Billiard  and  Music  rooms  and  the  Gymasium  were 
accessible  and  well  patronized  since  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday,  or  rather  holidays.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable talk  on  the  Division  lateljr,  of  getting  up  a 
set  of  resolutions,  to  begin  somewhat  after  this 
fashion  : Be  it  resolved-.— That  we  are  thankful  that 
Thanksgiving  comes  but  once  a year,  etc. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  prospects  of 
the  Musical  Clubs  are  far  brighter  than  last  month. 
Banjos  are  very  much  in  evidence  on  the  various 
corridors,  and,  moreover,  the  aspirants  practice  faith- 
fully, morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  melodious 
vibrations  of  these  instruments  awaken  various 
emotions  in  the  souls  of  those  musically  disinclined. 

The  First  Officer  in  the  recent  dramatic  production 
was  a great  success.  By  the  way,  he  made  changes 
three  times,  and  still  the  appreciative  audience 
roared. 

Skating  on  the  College  pond  was  welcomed  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  month,  and  a large  crowd  took 
advantage  of  the  popular  outdoor  sport.  The 
hockey  team  candidates,  who  have  been  practising 
so  earnestly  every  afternoon,  deserve  great  praise. 

One  of  our  facetious  comrades  recently  sustained 
his  unenviable  reputation  by  being  extremely  funny. 
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He  had  been  transcribing  some  history  notes  in  class, 
and  in  doing  so  allowed  his  pencil  to  be  the  cause  of 
an  inordinate  noise.  The  professor  objected.  The 
disturbance  continued.  More  objections  from  the 
chair.  “ I beg  to  be  pardoned,”  spoke  up  Alex., 
“ for  I am  using  hard  lead.”  Needless  to  say  he  was 
excused.  There’s  a rumor  afloat  to  the  effect  that 
Messrs.  K.  and  McG.  have  serious  intentions  of  in- 
vesting in  a joke  book. 

As  long  as  we  have  mentioned  jokes,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  a few  further  remarks.  That  fun-pro- 
voking inhabitant  of  Newark  visited  our  Sanctum 
during  the  past  month,  and  signified  his  intention  of 
subscribing  for  the  Monthly,  providing  that  a joke 
column  be  inaugurated  and  that  he  be  the  funny 
editor.  Now,  inasmuch  as  we  are  only  too  anxious 
to  increase  our  subscription  list,  we  cannot  devote  a 
column  to  remarks,  wise  or  otherwise.  However,  we 
promised  the  worthy  Jerseyman  that  if  he  would 
submit  his  witticisms  each  month,  we  would  give 
them  due  consideration  and  print  them,  if  discovered 
to  be  other  than  original. 

But  now,  to  be  serious,  it  gave  us  great  pleasure 
on  a recent  holiday  afternoon,  to  behold  two  of  the 
students  enjoying  the  agreeable  sensations  of  a car- 
riage ride.  The  animal  drawing  the  vehicle,  though 
it  looked  anything  but  a horse,  was  a horse,  neverthe- 
less. At  least  one  of  the  occupants  swears  to  it. 
The  past  tense  of  the  last  verb  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Can’t  blame  him.  The  nag  was  on  its  last  legs.  Of 
course  it’s  just  as  cheap  to  hire  the  billiard  table  for 
an  hour  as  to  hire  such  a horse  for  an  afternoon. 

A few  stray  canines  paid  the  various  corridors  a 
short  visit  on  two  occasions  during  the  recent  snow 
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storms.  The  animals  appeared  to  mind  their  own 
business  until  they  wandered  into  the  rooms.  The 
King  experienced  a little  difficulty  in  ejecting  from 
his  room  the  shaggy  pup  which  lay  in  hiding  under 
his  bed.  The  strangest  incident  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
this  pup  appeared  for  prayers  the  following  morning. 
The  dog  has  been  named  “ Levity.” 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


By  the  time  this  reaches  our  renders  most  of  our 
students  will  be  home,  and  our  hope  is  that  the  holi- 
days will  fully  meet  all  their  expectations. 

Football  season  is  over,  and  since  Thanksgiving 
many  pleasant  afternoons  have  been  spent  skating  on 
the  pond. 

During  the  past  month  three  former  2d  Division 
boys  paid  us  a visit.  They  were  “ Josh  ” _ Bourke, 
“Jack”  Safford  and  Edw.  Devlin. 

Cajetano  Quesada  has  been  appointed  organist  of 
the  Sodality,  and  VV.  Fitch,  sacristan. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  16th,  the  Invincibles  defeated  the 
crack  Webster  A.  C.  team  of  Tremont  by  the  score 
5-0.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Invincibles  have 
beaten  this  team.  It  was  quite  a victory,  as  last 
year’s  Invincibles  were  defeated  twice  by  the  same 
eleven.  After  fine  plunging  by  the  backs,  Coogan 
was  sent  around  the  end  for  50  yards.  An  end  run 
followed,  by  Duharte,  for  a touchdown. 
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Sunday,  Dec.  14th,  being  the  first  Sunday  within 
the  octave  of  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, was  a gala  day  for  the  Division  Sodality.  We 
attended  Mass  and  received  Holy  Communion  in  a 
body,  and  later  in  the  morning  we  adjoined  to  Science 
Hall,  where  our  Moderator  entertained  us  with  a 
phonograph  concert  and  showed  us  some  chemistry 
experiments.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
him  for  his  many  kindnesses. 

The  Annual  Junior  Hall  hand-ball  tournament  is 
now  in  progress.  Several  close  and  exciting  games 
have  been  played,  and  as  yet  it  is  hard  to  pick  the 
winning  team.  The  results  will  be  found  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Monthly. 

On  Nov.  4th,  Adelphi  Academy  team,  champions 
of  Brooklyn,  journeyed  to  Fordham  to  play  the  Invin- 
cibles.  The  visitors  slightly  outweighed  the  home 
team,  but  our  boys  made  up  for  this  by  their  superb 
team-work.  Not  once  after  the  kick-off  was  the  ball 
within  the  20-yard  line  of  either  team.  Murphy  did 
some  good  line  plunging ; Coogan  prevented  many 
end  runs  by  his  brilliant  tackling;  and  Johnson’s  side 
of  the  line  held  well. 

The  great  rivalry  which  exists  between  S.  F.  X. 
Prep,  and  Fordham  Prep,  was  manifested  on  Nov. 
20th,  by  the  large  attendance  at  their  annual  game, 
which  the  Invincibles  won  by  6-0.  The  Xavier  boys 
outweighed  the  Invincibles,  but  superior  team-work 
won  the  game  for  our  boys.  Brilliant  team-work 
overcame  weight  when  S.  F.  X.,  with  the  ball  on 
our  3-yard  line  was  unable  to  score  in  three  downs. 
Capt.  Murray  made  a splendid  gain  of  15  yards 
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through  Xavier’s  right  guard  and  tackle.  This  was 
made  possible  by  Johnson  and  Regan  making  the 
opening.  Then  by  successive  line  plunges  the  ball 
was  carried  to  Xavier’s  2-yard  line,  where  Murphy 
was  pushed  over  for  a touchdown.  Keville  kicked 
goal. 

The  Actives  closed  a fairly  successful  season  on 
Nov.  15th  by  defeating  De  Witt  School  Jrs.,  10-0. 
McGraw  played  well  at  quarter.  Dady  and  O’Reilly 
did  effective  work. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  23d,  Adelphi  Academy  again  jour- 
neyed to  Fordham  to  play  the  In  vincibles.  It  was  one 
of  the  hardest  fought  games  played  on  our  field  this 
year. 

Keville  kicked  off  for  the  Invincibles.  Adelphi 
fumbled  on  the  first  down,  and  our  boysgot  the  ball 
on  Adelphi’s  20-yard  line.  In  two  minutes  after  the 
start,  Rodriguez  succeeded  in  making  a touchdown. 
The  other  two  touchdowns  were  made  by  Coogan 
and  Murray.  A great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  game  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  quarter- 
back Keville  handled  the  team,  and  to  his  tackling. 
Whenever  the  ball  was  in  danger,  Curley,  our  right- 
guard,  or  the  Invincibles’  “ Glass,”  was  called  upon, 
and  not  once  did  he  fail  to  make  his  distance.  The 
final  score  was  17-0. 

Following  is  the  result  of  the  games  pla}-ed  by  the 
Invincibles  during  the  season  : — 

Sept.  24th.  Victors  of  S.  II.  A.,  0 ; Invincibles,  6. 

Oct.  1st.  St.  Francis  Xavier  of  B'klyn,  0;  Invincibles,  55. 

Oct.  15tli.  Mt.  Pleasant  Mil.  Acad.,  0;  Invincibles,  16. 

Oct.  22d.  Bedford  Park,  0 ; Invincibles,  12. 

Nov.  4th.  j Medford  A.  C.,  0;  Invincibles,  18. 
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Nov.  4th.  Adelphi  Acad.,  0;  Invincibles,  0. 

Nov.  1 6th.  Webster  A.  C.,  0;  Invincibles,  5. 

Nov.  20th.  St.  Fraucis  of  N.  Y.,  0 ; Invincibles,  6. 

Nov.  23d.  Adelphi  Acad.,  0;  Invincibles,  17. 

Nov.  30th.  Harlem  A.  C.,  5;  Invincibles,  17. 

Dec.  6th.  Westerleigh  Staten  Island. — Cancelled. 

Oct.  18th.  Chappaqua,  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  11 ; Invincibles,  0, 

We  offer  our  sincerest  condolences  to  Masters 
H enry  Bove  and  Siebrand  Newenhouse,  both  of 
whom  lost  dear  relatives  during  the  last  month. 


Stuart  J.  Agen. 
J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 
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the  Old  Bob  Sled. 


What  say  you?  Nothing  finer  than  a ride  this  frosty  night, 

Behind  a pair  of  “ goers, ”uin  a sleigh,  wrapt  up  all  right  ? 

Except  perhaps  a glide  oi^the  ice,  ’neath  the  stars  and  the  full  moon’s 
light. 

With  the  song  in  your  ears  of  a college  glee  ? Enjoy  it  ? Well,  I 
might. 

But  with  me  there  is  just  a longing,  for  you  know  I'm  country  bred. 
For  the  coasting  down  Hank  Ilaymer’s  hill — on  the  old  bob  sled. 

I can  see  the  people  gathered  there,  the  young  folk  and  the  old, 
What  mattered  if  the  East  wind  blew,  what  mattered  if  ’twas  cold; 
For  there  dull  cares  were  set  aside,  to  troubles  all  were  blind, 

And  Bill  and  Jack,  once  enemies,  were  now  two  of  a kind. 

Oh,  a plunty,of  geuuine  tun  was  ours  when  the  ice  and  snow  were  wed, 
And  we  journeyed  downllank  Kaymer’s  hill— ou  the  old  bob  sled. 

The  torches  lighting  up  the  crest,  and  down  on  either  side, 

Between  which  dashed  the  coasters  on  their  wild  and  fearless  ride  ; 
The  breaking  on  the  crisp  night  air  of  merry  laugh  and  call, 

The  push  off,  hurry,  speed  away, — and  now  and  then  a fall. 

If  choice  were  mine,  I’d  waive  the  sleigh  and’proffer  you  instead 
A journey  down  Hank  Raymer’s  hill— on  the  old  bob  sled. 

Oh,  the  old  bob  sled — though  a relic  of  the  past, 

I think  as  long  as  breath  is  mine  its  memory  will  last ; 

And  despite  the  world  about  me,  its  fashions  and  its  gold, 

And  its  round  of  fancied  pleasures  and  its  gaiety  untold, 

I’d  like  to  be  a boy  again,  and  lead  the  life  once  led, 

When  I journeyed  down  Hank  Raymer’s  hill — on  the  old  bob  sled. 

—’03. 
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fltfeletic  notes 

Now  that  the  football  season  is  over  and  baseball 
many  months  away,  we  look  for  the  round  of  genu- 
ine winter  sports.  The  students  are  taking  greater 
interest  in  the  general  Athletic  Association,  and  they 
will  endeavor  to  have  Fordham  represented  in  all 
branches  of  sport. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Armory 
Hall,  Thursday,  December  nth,  1902,  many  needed 
changes  were  effected,  and  although  the  meeting 
lasted  considerably  over  an  hour,  still,  it  was  inter- 
esting throughout. 

Basketball  and  hockey  were  discussed,  and  prom- 
ised hearty  support  by  the  Association.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur L.  Hurley,  ’04,  was  elected  manager  of  the 
basketball  team,  and  John  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03,  manager 
of  the  hockey  team.  Mr.  Edmund  J.  O’Connor,  ’05, 
will  direct  next  year’s  football  team  as  manager,  with 
Mr.  T.  A.  Dillon,  ’05,  as  assistant.  The  elections 
were  made  unanimous,  and  we  beg  to  congratulate 
the  student  body  upon  the  men  chosen  to  represent 
them. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  R.  Delli  Paoli, 
’03,  made  a few  well  chosen  remarks,  in  which  he  said, 
that  on  the  opening  of  schools  after  the  vacations, 
the  baseball  season-tickets  will  be  on  sale.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  suggested,  but  action 
deferred,  in  regard  to  the  wearing  of  the  “ F.”  Among 
the  suggestions  offered  where  the  following  : “ The 

wearing  of  the  letter  should  be  restricted  to  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  representative  Varsity  teams.  And  even 
among  the  latter,  the  following  rules  were  offered  for 
consideration  : — 

ist.  The  letter  “ F ” shall  be  conferred  upon  the 
managers  of  the  representative  Varsity  teams. 

When  a member  of  a team  wins  an  “ F ” the  team  to 
which  he  belongs  is  a representative  Varsity  team. 

2d.  The  baseball  “ F ” shall  be  conferred  only 
upon  those  who  have  taken  part  in  five  collegiate 
games,  two  of  which  shall  result  in  victories  for  Ford- 
ham. 

3d.  The  football  “ F ” shall  be  conferred  only  upon 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  three  collegiate  games, 
one  of  which  shall  result  in  a victory  for  Fordham. 

4th.  The  track  “F”  shall  be  conferred  only  upon 
those  who  have  scored  one  point,  or  a fraction  of  a 
point,  in  any  event  where  college  athletes  are  com- 
peting. 

5th.  For  hockey  and  basketball,  the  letter  “ F ” 
shall  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  five  collegiate  games,  two  of  which  shall 
result  in  victories  for  Fordham. 

6th.  No  athlete  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  an  “F” 
while  competing  in  any  branch  of  athletics,  unless  he 
has  been  awarded  an  “ F ” in  the  branch  in  which  he 
competes. 

7th.  No  one  who  has  not  complied  with  the  above 
conditions  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  the  letter  “ F ” of 
any  length  or  in  any  combination  of  letters  or  numer- 
als with  the  exception  of  the  letter  “ P.”  In  this  case 
the  “ F ” must  not  exceed  six  inches,  and  the  letter 
“ P ” must  be  as  large  as  the  letter  “ F,”  with  which 
it  is  in  combination.  These  suggestions  will  be  duly 
considered  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 
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“ On  your  mark  ! Get  set!  Go!”  will  be  heard 
once  more  in  the  Gym.  Need  we  urge  as  many  as 
possible  to  put  on  the  “ spikes  *’  and  try  for  the 
track  team?  There  is  a plenty  of  new  material. 
There  are  men,  perhaps,  who  dare  to  look  on  and  yet 
fear  to  try.  To  these  we  say,  courage,  and  come 
out.  Indoor  games  are  at  hand.  We  want  the  Col- 
lege to  be  well  represented.  Have  a talk  with  Man- 
ager Dillon,  ’05,  and  we  are  certain  he  will  convince 
you  of  the  necessity  of  joining  the  team.  The  team 
members  at  present  are  : Jas.  J.  Fallon,  ’04;  Arthur 
L.  Hurleys  ’04  ; Edmund  J.  O'Connor,  ’05  ; Chester  A. 
Dady,  '04;  Michael  O’Toole,  ’06  ; Frank  A.  Smith, 
’04;  John  J.  Murray,  ’03  ; Cecil  Fitch,  ’06;  and 
H owarcl  Gargon,  ’06. 

In  selecting  a football  team  for  next  year,  we  are 
led  to  reflect  on  the  Seniors,  and  note  our  losses  to 
be.  Although  success  for  the  team  next  year  is  pre- 
dicted, we  will  nevertheless  miss  Captain  Fogarty  and 
Gene  McGee.  It  is  with  regret  we  note  the  departure 
of  these  men,  perhaps  the  two  finest  football  players 
Fordham  could  ever  boast.  In  1899,  Mr.  Fogarty 
captained  the  Newburgh  Academy  football  team.  In 
1900,  he  entered  Fordham,  and  on  his  appearance  in 
uniform  was  placed  at  left  half.  He  retained  this 
position  during  his  course.  He  proved  himself  an 
excellent  captain — always  ready  to  help  his  men, 
ever  in  the  game  himself,  and  when  a gain  was 
wanted,  we  could  depend  upon  the  captain  to  make 
the  first  down. 

Mr.  Eugene  McGee  of  Pittsfield,  came  over  from 
the  Fordham  Prep.  team.  Coach  Fred  Smith  of 
Princeton  placed  him  at  full  back  and  pronounced  him 
Fordham’s  star  player.  At  plunging,  keeping  his  feet, 
and  breaking  up  interference,  Mr.  McGee  had  few 
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equals.  To  strengthen  the  team  this  year  he  was 
placed  at  end,  and  showed  up  well  in  this  position, 
perhaps  better  than  at  full  back.  His  specialty  was 
in  breaking  up  interference  and  splendid  end  running. 

Our  best  wishes  go  out  to  our  two  friends 
on  their  leaving  Alma  Mater,  and  may  they  win  for 
themselves  the  same  meed  of  success  in  the  world’s 
broad  field  of  battle  as  they  have  won  on  the  field  at 
Fordham. 

Jas.  R.  Clark,  ’04. 
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E Sonnet  by  Michael  Hngelo. 


Now  hath  my  life  across  a stormy  sea, 

Like  a frail  bark,  reached  that  wide  port  where  all 
Are  bidden,  ere  the  final  reckoning  fall 
Of  good  and  evil  for  eternity. 

Now  know  I well  how  that  fond  phantasy 
Which  made  my  soul  the  whorshipper  and  thrall 
Of  earthly  art  in  vain  ; how  criminal 
Is  that  which  all  men  seek  unwillingly. 

Those  amorous  thoughts  which  were  so  lightly  dressed' 
What  are  they  when  the  double  death  is  nigh  ? 

The  one  I know  for  sure,  the  other  dread. 

Painting  nor  sculpture  now  can  lull  to  rest 
My  soul,  that  turns  to  His  great  love  on  high, 

Whose  arms  to  clasp  us  on  the  cross  were  spread. 
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exchanges. 


J^N  The  Xavier  for  October,  under  the  title  of 
“ Scurrilous  Criticism,”  we  find  one  of  the 
most  pungent  bits  of  English  that  has  come  to 
our  notice  for  some  time.  It  is  almost  epigrammatic, 
and  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  style  of  the  late 
Chas.  Dana,  perhaps  the  greatest  editor  of  his  gener- 
ation. The  paper  deals  with  an  attack  by  a certain 
Mr.  Crosland  on  Sir  Walter  Scott.  After  reading  Mr. 
Crosland’s  head-long  dive,  for  we  can  call  it  nothing 
else,  into  waters  far  beyond  his  depth,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  “ Scurrilous  Criticism  ” is  entirely  too 
weak  an  epithet  to  apply  to  a morsel  that  rivals  the 
“dime  novel”  in  accuracy  of  statements.  In  our 
opinion,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  The  Xavier  prob- 
ably defined  Mr.  Ciosland’s  reason  for  this  uncalled 
for  and  envious  attack,  when  he  asked  : “ Why  pull 
down  a temple  that  is  frequented  by  the  many,  be- 
cause there  are  a palsied  few  who  cannot  climb  its 
steps?”  The  inference  is  obvious. 

This  is  abstraction  : — 

Whenever  Dolly  deigns  to  play 
All  of  my  sense  she  takes  from  me 
In  thrall  of  music  sad  or  gay, 

Whenever  Dolly  deigns  to  play. 

Likewise  at  -whist  or  dcartd, 

Her  powers  have  equal  witchery ; 

Whenever  Dolly  deigns  to  play 
All  of  my  cents  she  takes  from  me. 

—Georgetown  Journal. 
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We  notice  in  one  of  our  Exchanges  from  a young 
ladies’  academy,  a lengthy  tirade  against  the  use  of 
slang.  Now,  while  we  do  not  attempt  to  defend  the 
use  of  these  “ tidbits  ” in  our  every  day  life,  however 
handy  they  may  seem,  yet  we  should  like  to  “ say  our 
say.”  In  the  beginning,  we  may  as  well  admit  that  we 
are  partial  to  the  ladies,  and  consequently  we  should 
hesitate  to  say  anything  in  our  columns  that  would 
give  offence  or  even  suggest  a suspicion  of  a lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  many  valuable  wise  counsels  we 
have  received  through  the  medium  of  their  publica- 
tions. Yet,  we  have  heard  somewhere,  “ Consistency, 
thou  art  a jewel,”  and  we  should  beg,  not  request,  that 
ouryoung  lady  friends  be  consistent.  We  admit  that 
there  are  many  words  and  phrases  altogether  mala- 
propos and  should  find  no  place  in  the  vocabulary  of 
even  the  ordinary  college  man.  They  add  nothing  to 
the  beauty  or  force  of  our  common  tongue.  Still,  may 
we  not  say  that  those  of  the  gentler  sex  make  use  of 
words  and  expressions,  not  slang,  that  in  our  eyes  are 
nearly  as  flagrant  abuses  of  our  mother  language 
as  the  expressions  quoted  above.  By  way  of  inter- 
ruption, we  might  add  that  we  have  heard  that  “ mis- 
ery loves  company,”  and  we  may,  though  unjustly,  be 
accused  of  writing:  this  to  embroil  our  fair  sisters  in 
the  meshes  from  which  we  ourselves  see  no  escape. 
The  abuses  we  have  in  mind  are  well  typified  when 
we  hear  a big,  handsome,  healthy  looking  man  de- 
scribed as  cute.  We  are  sure  that  if  our  friends 
stopped  to  consider  for  one  second  the  meaning  of 
the  word  cute,  they  would  no  longer  use  it  in  the 
sense  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Again,  we  have 
seen  a puppy,  to  which  perhaps  the  word  cute 
might  be  rightly  applied,  called,  without  any  seeming 
sense  of  the  impropriety,  “ sweet.”  It  may  be  that 
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our  young  yearsand  inexperience  are  to  be  blamed  for 
our  not  having  noticed  the  saccharine  properties  of 
a young  dog,  and  yet.,  after  a more  or  less  careful 
study  of  zoology,  we  have  not  learned  that  any 
“sweet”  components  enter  into  the  essence  of  dogs. 
We  would  ask  our  friends  of  the  young  ladies’  mag- 
azines to  bear  with  the  eccentricities  of  us  poor  mor- 
tals. Ours  is  a great  country,  and  we  have  many 
great  virtues.  We  have  some  faults,  too,  but  surely 
the  unique  expressions  now  condemned  are  not  so 
objectionable  as  to  merit  the  scathing  denunciations 
we  have  recently  read.  Our  quick,  lively  tempera- 
ment demands  an  outlet,  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  we  are 
epigrammatic  at  times;  but  our  sisters  are  not  wholly 
clear  from  the  charge,  and  so  perhaps  they  will  over- 
look our  shortcomings  for  a while,  while  both  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  endeavor  to  improve  in 
the  correct  use  of  their  English. 


The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine  is  tasty  in 
every  way.  A very  attractive  cover  tempts  us  to 
read  its  pages ; and  we  are  glad  when  we  yield  to 
the  temptation.  Not  much  poetry  in  the  Novem- 
ber number,  if  we  except  that  culled  from  other  col- 
lege papers,  but  two  very  interesting  stories — “ The 
Old  Church  Bell  ” and  “ On  the  Cuntisuyn  High- 
way”— mike  amends  f >r  the  lack  of  verse.  The 
column  “ Collegiana  ” in  the  Magazine  reminds  us 
very  much  of  our  own  “ Fordhamensia.” 

“Zermatt  and  the  Gorner  Grat”  constitutes  a 
strong  bit  of  description  in  Lesbian  Herald.  “ An 
Unfortunate  Thanksgiving,”  in  verse,  is  very  light, 
too  light,  we  think,  for  A.  H.  We  are  sure  the  young 
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ladies  can  give  us  something  far  better,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  them  do  it. 

St.  Mary  s Chimes,  in  contradistinction  to  our 
friends  above  named,  has  of  verse  a plenty  and  it’s 
excellent.  The  sonnet  entitled  “ Historia  ” is  exact, 
and  should  have  wide  reading.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  Chimes''  verse  for  November  a sad  strain,  and  we 
only  account  for  it  by  remembering  the  time  of  year 
in  which  and  for  which  the  verses  were  written. 

Chicago  University  sends  us  the  Monthly  Maroon. 
It  is  the  initial  number  of  a highly  creditable  journal. 
Some  four  forms  of  reading  matter — and  excellent 
reading  it  makes.  A cover,  artistic  in  design,  and  a 
general  breezy  air  in  all  the  articles,  make  this  Ex- 
change from  Chicago  very  near  an  ideal  college 
paper.  The  Maroon  is  but  one  of  several  publications 
issued  by  this  young  but  very  vigorous  university. 

From  the  Hackley  School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
comes  The  Hackley.  It  is  not  very  pretentious,  but 
is  filled  with  news  items  that  apparently  are  in- 
tended to  interest  those  especially  connected  with 
the  school.  We  are  taken  with  its  very  neat  appear- 
ance, and  commend,  as  after  our  own  heart,  the  ap- 
peal with  which  the  November  number  opens  for 
contributions  from  the  general  student  body  to  their 
representative  paper. 
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tbe  Roly  Innocents. 


The  snatching  of  babes  from  the  bosom  ; 

The  spilling  of  blood  on  the  sands  ; 

The  wailing  of  comfortless  mothers  ; 

The  wringing  of  infantless  hands  ; 

The  tearing  of  hair  and  of  garments  ; 

The  anguish  that  cloudeth  the  mind  ; 

The  futile  attempts  of  a tyrant, 

To  extinguish  the  Hope  of  mankind  ; 

A white-robed,  palm-bearing  legion 
Re-echoing  praise  to  their  Lord  : 

Such  are  the  trials  of  a moment  ; 

Such,  too,  is  the  endless  reward. 

A.  J.  S.,  ’04. 
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Jin  Attempt  amt  Tt$  Outcome. 


Often  in  the  dreary  evening 

For  some  choco’  they  are  grieving — 

Grieving,  longing,  all  in  vain. 

SHE  delicious  cream  of  which  George  Eliot 
speaks  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it,  and  the 
nectar  of  ye  olden  times,  made  famous  by  ye 
old-time  poets,  would  have  been  considered  naught 
but  a mere  relish  when  one  thinks  of  such  a welcome 
draught.  Especially  is  it  pleasant  on  the  more  dreary 
evenings  succeeding  the  return  to  College.  The 
trials  of  the  morrow  are  always  more  congenial  to 
the  student’s  homesick  constitution  after  a bowl  of 
home-made  cocoa  or  chocolate.  Yet,  deep  sorrow 
pervades  a certain  corridor  in  a certain  Hall.  The 
awful  edict  had  gone  forth  : “ Lights  out  at  ten.” 
The  gas  had  been  turned  off,  and  no  amount  of  per- 
suasion could  induce  the  prefect  to  reconsider  the  or- 
der. Nor  could  any  ruse  effect  the  desired  end.  The 
students,  refused  the  electricity,  might  have  survived, 
but  the  gas,  their  only  solace  in  the  bewitching  hours 
of  the  night — to  be  deprived  of  such  a boon  was  too 
much  for  poor  human  nature. 

But  to  the  attempt.  After  a long  day  of  tedious 
study,  a cup  of  chocolate  is  not  undesirable  as  a re- 
freshment, and  one  evening,  not  long  ago,  two  devot- 
ed students,  wearied  by  their  preparations  for  the 
coming  examinations,  thought  that  a cup  of  cho- 
colate would  help  much  towards  strengthening  them 
for  that  more  or  less  interesting  ordeal.  But  how 
were  they  to  refresh  themselves?  True,  there  was 
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a box  of  chocolate  at  hand,  condensed  milk  nearby  ; 
some  sugar,  too,  and  a gas-stove  in  readiness,  but, 
alas  ! no  gas.  Necessity  again  proved  the  mother  of 
invention,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a bright  idea 
somehow  emanated  from  the  elder  of  these  two  stu- 
dents. “ I have  it,”  said  he  ; “ we’ll  make  our  drink 
over  candles.” 

“ But,”  inquired  the  other,  “ where  are  we  to  get 
the  candles  ? ” 

The  bright  one  never  deigned  to  reply,  butstealth- 
ily  left  the  room,  and  returning  in  a few  minutes, 
produced  five  candles  which  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  smuggled  from — well,  never  mind. 

Preparations  were  begun  for  the  evening  repast. 
From  an  innocent-looking  cupboard  were  abstracted 
two  cups,  some  spoons  and  a bowl  of  sugar.  Where 
these  things  primarily  came  from  it  is  unnecessary 
to  state.  The  transom  was  next  lowered,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  vigilant  prefect  from  detecting  the  un- 
usual odor,  sure  to  issue  forth  when  proceedings 
were  under  weigh.  The  water  was  then  placed  to 
boil  on  the  stove,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a very 
temporary  affair,  as  we  shall  see.  The  five  candles 
were  then  tied  together  and  placed  upon  the  lid  of 
a tin  box.  The  whole  combination  was  transferred 
to  the  farther  corner  of  the  room.  On  either  side 
of  the  candles  stood  two  empty  chocolate  cans,  upon 
which  was  placed  the  chocolate  pot. 

Every  contingency  was  provided  for,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  guard  against  discovery  in  case 
a prefect  should  come  on  a tour  of  inspection.  One 
of  the  designing  villains  was  to  remain  near  the 
“ stove,”  readv  to  extinguish  the  candles  if  any 
knock  was  heard.  The  other  was  to  intercept  the 
disturber  on  the  threshold  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
his  entrance  into  the  improvised  kitchen. 
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In  the  excitement  of  preparing  the  chocolate,  one 
of  the  young  men  forgot  all  about  the  part  he  was 
to  play,  and  instead  of  being  on  guard  near  the  door, 
was  standing  close  to  the  “ stove.”  A knock  was 
heard.  Instant  reasoning  told  these  young  logicians 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  a prefect,  for  no  student 
would  have  knocked  until  part-way  into  the  room. 
One  good  puff  extinguished  the  “ fire,”  and  the  sen- 
try to  whom  the  duty  of  attending  the  door  had 
been  assigned,  quickly  approached  said  door,  calling 
at  the  same  time  : “ Come  in.”  The  space  of  time 
intervening  between  the  knock  and  the  entrance  was 
imperceptible.  In  walked  the  prefect,  and  though  he 
no  doubt  wondered  why  these  two  celebrities  were 
not  hard  at  work  studying,  and  though  his  suspicions 
must  have  been  aroused  by  the  nervous  appearance 
of  the  culprits  and  the  air  of  mystery  abroad  and  the 
strange  odor  very  much  in  evidence,  wonderful  to 
relate,  he  said  nothing;  but  seating  himself,  he  calm' 
ly  bade  the  young  men  do  the  same.  Things  looked 
dark  enough.  Both  cooks  expected  a storm,  but 
were  agreeably  surprised  when  the  prefect  began  to 
talk  of  literary  matters.  The  conversation  lasted 
some  time,  and  the  chocolate  was  fast  becoming 
cold.  How  much  longer  would  he  remain?  Any 
other  time  but  now  for  literary  discussion.  As  he 
tardily  passed  from  one  subject  to  another,  the  min- 
utes seemed  like  hours.  Finally,  however,  he  said 
good-night,  went  out,  and  the  patient  sufferers  be- 
gan to  convalesce  and  a renewal  of  spirits  followed. 
Another  interruption?  The  same  prefect  looked  in, 
but  only  for  a moment — just  a last  word  on  the  liter- 
ary topic — and  disappeared. 

The  fire  was  again  started,  but  more  surprises 
were  in  store  for  the  youthful  cooks.  The  candles 
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were  fast  going  the  way  of  all  tallow.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? Another  happy  thought  suggests  itself 
to  one  of  the  schemers.  He  sees  his  amber  (?)  pipe- 
stem  lying  on  the  desk,  and  quickly  places  it  in  the 
fast  dying  flame.  Immediately  the  chocolate  boils. 
The  usual  methods  familiar  to  many  readers  were 
then  employed  to  bring  the  drinks  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature. The  pot  was  placed  on  the  window-sill 
for  a minute,  and  the  two  students  then  regaled  them- 
selves with  the  delicious  beverage,  the  first  they  had 
tasted  since  the  light  had  failed. 

While  thus  enjoying  themselves,  they  thought  of 
their  good  friend  “Jack”  who  roomed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  who,  they  knew,  would  not 
despise  a cup  of  this  same  chocolate.  The  two 
young  men  always  settled  their  disputes  in  a friendly 
way,  and  accordingly  they  tossed  a coin  to  see  which 
would  undertake  the  journey  down  the  corridor, 
past  the  prefect’s  open  door,  to  where  Jack’s  quarters 
were.  The  one  upon  whom  fortune  smiled,  or  ra- 
ther did  not  smile,  started  with  a cup  of  chocolate, 
over  which  his  companion  had  thoughtfully  placed  a 
napkin.  But,  sad  to  narrate!  just  as  he  was  passing 
the  ahvays-to-be-dreaded  door,  there  stood  the  pre- 
fect on  the  threshold.  No  doubt  wondering  why 
this  charge  of  his  was  so  particular  in  carrying  the 
napkin  in  that  fashion,  the  prefect  looked  at  him  in- 
quiringly. Made  unsteady  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  prefect,  the  youth  trembled  perceptibly. 
Immediately  a dark  stain  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
the  towel,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  chocolate 
began  a tour  of  inspection  down  his  hand.  Unable 
to  hold  the  cup  any  longer,  the  poor  fellow  allowed 
it  to  fall.  The  sound  of  the  breaking  china  was 
heard  the  length  of  the  corridor. 
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Instantly  heads  appeared  at  every  door  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  But  when  the  curious 
saw  the  stern  look  of  the  prefect,  they  retired  in 
precipitation  to  their  rooms. 

“ What  have  you  there?”  began  the  prefect. 

“ N-n-nothing,  sir,  ” stammered  the  callow  one, 
non-plussed. 

“ Well,  you  have  the  strangest  ideas  about  ‘ noth- 
ing,’ ” remarked  the  prefect.  “ Why,  that’s  choco- 
late ! Where  did  you  get  it  ? ” 

The  poor  young  fellow  remained  silent,  though  a 
sheepish  look  overspread  his  face.  Suddenly,  as  if 
inspired,  he  regained  his  presence  of  mind  and  an- 
swered : “ Why,  my  sister  brought  it  to  me  to-day.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  prefect.  The  idea  that 
that  hot  chocolate  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
city  was  very  hard  to  credit.  The  young  man  fol- 
lowed up  disadvantage  by  deigning  this  explanation  : 
“ The  chocolate,  sir,  was  prepared  down  town  and 
brought  up  to  me  this  afternoon,  and  all  that  I had 
to  do  was  to  apply  a little  heat  and  it  was  ready  to 
drink.  So  I placed  it  on  the  radiator,  and  “ in  a few 
hours”  it  was  sufficiently  palatable.  Whether  the 
prefect  believed  this  or  not  is  unknown  to  any  but 
himself,  for  he  said  nothing  more  and  bade  the  boy 
another  good-night  and  retired  to  his  room.  The 
student,  highly  elated  over  his  escape  from  the  pre- 
dicament, quietly  slipped  into  his  room  and  there  en- 
joyed a good  laugh  with  his  companion.  Poor  Jack 
is  still  hungry — or  thirsty. 


M.  and  M.,  ’03. 
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Hew  Vear's  €ve. 


As  season  into  season  slips, 

So  life  treads  on  the  heels  of  death  ; 

So  souls,  upon  men’s  latest  breath, 

Steal  peaceward  past  their  dumb  dead  lips. 

This  hour  upon  the  desert  sands 
Of  far-off  East,  some  Arab  lies 
In  mortal  throes  ; his  thirsty  eyes 
No  pity  wake  in  distant  lands. 

His  waning  wick  no  watchers  trim  ; 

His  pilgrim  spirit  climbs  the  night. 

All  rayless  save  for  angel-light, 

To  earthy  ken  full  faint  and  dim. 

Nay,  more  ; upon  our  very  street 

Some  mother’s  hands  the  curtains  close, 

To  hold  communion  with  her  woes, 

And  smooth  a daughter’s  winding-sheet. 

To-morrow’s  cavalcade  of  slaves 

The  emblem  crape  will  shudder  past, 

Will  furtive  terror-glances  cast 
At  seal  of  him  who  peoples  graves. 

Ere  day  can  half  his  journey  walk, 

These  fools,  the  morning’s  grace-thought’s  fled 
At  night  they  whistle  home  to  bed, 

Where  erst  they  hardly  dared  to  talk. 

The  tomb  can  truths  more  saving  tell 
Than  lips  a living  coal  has  tipped  ; 

And  loss  more  sons  to  God’s  feet  whipped 
Than  siren  gain  allured  to  hell. 
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The  cradle’s  farther  off  from  rest, 

Than  couch  with  blessed  candles  lit  ; 

And  so  to-night  I like  to  sit, 

And  entertain  a spectre-guest. 

The  babe  we  kissed  twelve  months  ago, 

Whose  praises  dinned  the  frosty  air, 

Is  bent  beneath  a world  of  care, 

His  voice  is  cracked,  his  hair  is  snow. 

Prepare  his  shroud,  turn  low  the  lights. 

Forget  the  quick,  and  through  the  gloom 
Bear  out  the  dead  to  Time’s  grim  tomb, 

And  seal  an  hour  to  burial  rites. 

Crowd  out  the  future,  big  with  harm, 
Forgotten  sins  tear-tribute  pay  ; 

Then  shriven  meet  the  coming  day, 

With  trust  in  Heaven’s  stronger  arm. 

Despair  not  of  the  year  lying  dead, 

But  buckle  on  Hope’s  argent  shield  ; 

With  Fear  for  page  then  take  the  field, 

To  fight  where  God  and  virtue  bled. 

A.  H.,  ’04. 
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Cbe  Dragon  Ua$e. 


( Burlesque  of  Sherlock  Holmes .) 

LASS  was  over  at  Cosmos  University,  for  the 


Christmas  holida}7s  had  arrived.  In  the  words 


of  Demosthenes,  “ it  was  evening  ” ; and  very 
cozy  and  bright  looked  the  study  of  that  pride  of  the 
professors,  that  hero  of  the  students,  Bayard  Colmes, 
or  Skylark,  as  the  Senior  class  called  him,  in  admira- 
tion of  his  superb  tenor  voice.  A native  of  “ old  Ken- 
tucky,” where,  according  to  botanists,  the  meadow- 
grass  is  indigo,  he  had  spent  several  years  in  South 
America  and  in  the  Orient,  as  member  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
after  a brilliant  course  in  the  classics  and  medicine, 
was  on  the  eve  of  realizing  his  long-cherished  hope 
of  meriting  the  M.  D.  degree. 

Skylark  was  tall  and  straight  as  a pine.  Jet  black 
hair  intensified  the  alabaster  whiteness  of  his  fore- 
head, and  were  it  not  for  the  frequent  lightning- 
gleams  that  flashed  from  his  brown  eyes,  thus  evinc- 
ing the  ardor  and  genius  of  his  manly  nature,  their 
dreamy  expression  might  have  suggested  a pensive 
and  almost  melancholy  disposition. 

“ Well,  Skylark,”  murmured  a rosy  and  rather 
rounded  Sophomore  who,  in  response  to  a cheery 
“ Come  in  ! ” had  entered  the  room.  “ It’s  too  bad. 
Our  little  hunting  excursion  to  the  Adirondacks  is 
now  a fleeting  dream.  My  father  writes  that  he 
has  placed  his  mining-stock  temporarily  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  old  friend  Antimony,  in  order  to  tide 
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him  over  a serious  financial  crisis  ; so  in  consequence, 
my  Christmas  check  has  met.  the  fate  of  Sennach- 
erib’s army,  or  to  be  more  lyrical,  has  faded  like  the 
lovely  companions  of  the  last  rose  of  summer.” 

“ Here,  Anthony  Shepard,  most  noble  Anthony!” 
said  Skylark,  looking  up  smilingly  from  his  volume 
of  physiological  psychology.  “ Now  don’t  let  those 
maroon  locks  of  yours  grow  gray  on  that  account. 
Your  fortunes  are  not  quite  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  just  yet.  Haven’t  you  read  of  this  coal-mine 
offered  to  us  by  the  curious  advertisement  in  the 
Daily  Clarion  ? ” 

“ No,”  said  Anthony,  whose  blue  eyes  began  to 
sparkle  with  interest. 

“ Let  me  hear  it  ; — read  the  will ! ” 

“ With  pleasure,”  said  Skylark,  as  he  lighted  a 
richly  colored  meerschaum.  “Take  my  meersh’ 
number  two  and  try  some  of  this  ‘ Cavendish  ’ ; it’s 
as  mellow  as  a peach.” 

“ Yours  to  command,”  said  Tony,  as  he  settled 
comfortably  upon  a leather  divan.  “ As  the  wooden- 
Indian  says  : ‘He  who  smokes  thinks  like  a philoso- 
pher.’ ” 

Skylark  laughed  approvingly,  and  reaching  over 
to  his  bureau,  dexterously  extricated  a newspaper 
from  a labyrinth  of  test-tubes,  beakers  and  chemical 
apparatus  that  would  have  gladdened  an  alchemist ; 
folded  his  Bedouin  dressing-gown  about  him,  and 
with  the  air  of  a sheik,  read  the  following  notice 
impressively  : 

“ A reward  of  $500.00  is  offered  for  the  recovery 
of  a Chinese  bronze  vase  containing  a pearl  necklace, 
which  was  stolen  last  night  from  Maplewood  Manse. 
For  detailed  information,  address  T.  J.,  Box  n.” 

“Well,”  asked  Tony,  “are  you  a specialist  at 
finding  needles  in  haystacks?” 
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“ That  depends  on  your  needle,”  replied  his  friend. 
“ For  instance,  Cleopatra’s  needle  might  be  visible 
with  the  aid  of  a sufficiently  powerful  microscope. 
Now,  dulcissime  reruin , this  riddle  is  actually  far 
easier  to  read  than  the  hieroglyphics  on  that  same 
famous  obelisk  ; consequently,  I have  offered  my  ser- 
vices to  T.  J.  We  shall  recover  this  vase  and  the 
jewels,  and  incidentally  cage  a few  gold  eagles.” 

“ Quoth  the  raven,  nevermore,”  said  Tony.  “ I 
acknowledge  your  genius  in  the  discovery  of  those 
Mothschild  sealskins  last  winter,  but  if  you  expect 
to  win  $500  by  finding  this  nebulous  vase,  I hum- 
bly assure  you  that  you  are  not  an  Aladdin.  You 
might  just  as  well  seek  the  philosopher’s  stone  or  the 
golden  candlestick  beneath  the  Tiber.” 

“ Now,  Tony,  you  take  the  bun,  as  the  little  girl 
said,  when  she  picked  out  a currant  for  the  Elephas 
indicus.  Very  often  the  most  bizarre  and  fantastic 
phases  of  crime  are  great  factors  in  its  detection. 
Imitate  Nimrod,  therefore,  and  become  a stout  hun- 
ter. The  cause  of  my  certitude  in  this  instance — ” 

Skylark  was  here  interrupted  by  a somewhat  im- 
perative knock  at  his  door.  “ Come  in  ! ” he  said. 
A portly,  florid,  and  genial  looking  gentleman  of 
military  appearance,  with  white  moustache  and  im- 
perial, and  attired  in  a blue  chinchilla  overcoat, 
black  diagonal  frock-coat,  with  white  vest,  gray 
trousers,  and  gaiters,  strode  into  the  room.  In  his 
gloved  hand  he  carried  a high  silk  hat  and  a curious- 
ly carved  cane  surmounted  by  the  foot  of  a horse  in 
oxidized  silver.  “ Pray,  be  seated,  Colonel  Julep,” 
said  Skylark  Colmes.  “Allow  me  to  introduce  my 
friend,  Mr.  Shepard.” 

The  Colonel  grasped  Tony’s  hand  warmly,  and 
seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  saying,  as  he  adjusted 
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his  gold-rimmed  glasses,  “ I was  not  aware,  sir,  that 
you  knew  me.” 

Skylark  for  a moment  gazed  dreamily  at  the  pol- 
ished reflector  of  his  gas-heater,  and  then  holding 
a little  clay-pipe  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb, 
answered  suavely  : “ I surmised  so,  sir,  from  the 
fact  that  the  initials  of  an  interesting  advertisement 
correspond  to  the  monogram  engraved  upon  your 
cuff-buttons,  and  conclude  that  the  gallant  cavalry 
officer,  Col.  Tecumseh  Julep,  is  proud  to  wear  the 
G.  A.  R.  button  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat.” 

The  Colonel  bowed  and  smiled.  “ You  honor  me, 
sir,”  he  said. 

“ My  habit  of  analysis  and  deduction,  Colonel,” 
said  Skylark,  meditatively,  “ constrains  me  to  surmise 
for  instance,  that  having  spent  some  years  in  China, 
you  are  now  in  the  wool  business,  have  lately  been 
vaccinated,  that  you  visited  the  printing-office  and 
clothing-store  this  afternoon  ; also  that  you  are  fond 
of  horses,  a great  book-lover,  play  the  violin,  and 
occasionally  take  snuff.”  The  Colonel,  whose  aston- 
ishment was  very  evident  during  this  recital,  now 
betrayed  the  climax  of  his  wonderment.  He  looked 
earnestly  at  Skylark,  coughed  nervously,  and  taking 
a Japanese  silver  snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  ex- 
claimed, as  he  tapped  the  lid  : “ Right,  right,  sir,  in 
every  statement!  Your  penetration  is  preternat- 
ural.” 

“ I assure  you,”  said  Skylark,  “ it  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  analysis  and  applied  causality.” 

“ Pray,  explain,”  asked  the  visitor. 

“ First,”  rejoined  Skylark,  “ your  watch-seal  is  or- 
namented with  the  triangular  emblem  of  the  Hong 
Kong  exchange  ; second,  to  your  coat  adhere  par- 
ticles denoting  three  varieties  of  Peruvian  fleece  ; 
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again,  you  seem  very  anxious  about  your  left  arm  ; a 
roll  of  proof-sheets  protrudes  from  your  pocket,  and 
the  latter  is  distended  in  the  form  of  a book  ; finally, 
you  carry  a sword-cane;  the  newspapers  report  that 
you  have  lately  purchased  the  famous  trotter, 
‘‘  Eolus  ” ; a tailor’s  ticket  has  been  inadvertently 
allowed  to  remain  upon  your  vest,  and  some  rosin- 
dust  is  visible  on  your  emerald  ring.  As  to  the 
aroma  of  your  snuff,  it  is  delicious.  I should 
think  the  Chinaman — ” 

“Ha! ’’said  the  Colonel,  quickly;  “how  do  you 
know  the  villain?  You  must  be  a magician.” 

“ 1 must  deny  the  impeachment,  Colonel,”  respond- 
ed Skylark,  with  a silvery  laugh,  as  he  sent  forth  sev- 
eral circles  from  his  black  pipe  ; “ I concluded  from 
your  boots — ” 

“ My  boots!  ” exclaimed  the  Colonel. 

“Sir,”  declared  Skylark,  “your  boots  have  been 
shined  by  a Chinaman  who  used  a special  variety 
of  porcelain  glaze,  very  brilliant  and  lasting;  its 
composition  is  a secret  of  the  potters  in  Canton.  I 
have  written,  you  know,  a little  treatise  on  stove  and 
shoe-polishes  in  their  relation  to  crime,”  continued 
Skylark.  “It  is  published  in  the  Scientific  Theorist 
for  April  ist  of  the  year  just  departed.” 

“ Mr.  Colmes,”  said  the  Colonel,  with  a look  of  ad- 
miration, “you  deserve  to  be  chief  of  police.  I am 
now  almost  confident  that  you  will  relieve  me  of  my 
great  anxiety,  by  recovering  my  precious  heirloom 
of  which  this  Chinese  pirate  has  deprived  me.” 

“ I shall  do  my  utmost,  Colonel,”  said  Skylark. 

“ Kindly  give  me  a minute  description  of  your  miss- 
ing treasure.” 

“ Well,”  answered  the  Colonel,  “the  vase  was  a 
remarkably  rich  piece  of  bronze,  stood  about  two 
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feet  high,  and  was  ornamented  with  gold  flowers, 
grotesque  lizards,  and  birds  in  purple  and  green  en- 
amel and  silver;  several  pagodas  were  also  sculptured 
upon  it ; the  handles  were  of  malachite,  carved  in  the 
form  of  coiled  serpents,  while  its  cover,  inlaid  with 
pearl  and  onyx,  was  surmounted  by  a most  fantastic 
ivory  dragon.  I obtained  it  after  the  Chinese  War, 
from  an  English  general,  Lord  Swansdowne,  who 
informed  me  that  it  had  formerly  adorned  a temple 
of  Lu-Na.  F rom  the  perfume  of  it,  I think  it  probably 
once  contained  incense.  The  vase  itself,  however 
artistic  and  precious  as  a curio,  I can  easily  part 
with,  but  a most  unfortunate  circumstance  is,  that 
for  safe-keeping,  I had  lately  placed  within  it  a 
valuable  pearl  and  diamond  necklace  valued  at 
$10,000.  I intended  to  present  it  as  a wedding  gift 
to  my  daughter  Iphigenia,  who  may  possibly  marry 
Lord  Pennyworth  at  Easter.” 

“ Indeed,  sir?  ” remarked  Tony.  “ I lately  saw  his 
lordship’s  picture  in  Puck." 

“ The  jewels  were  those  of  my  deceased  wife,” 
continued  the  Colonel,  sadly,  “and  by  George,  sir! 
(here  he  struck  the  table  with  his  fist)  I’d  be  willing 
to  go  through  Gettysburg  again  to  find  them.” 

Skylark  had  listened  intently,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  a small  engraving  which  he  had  taken  from  a 
portfolio  of  red  morocco,  and  placed  near  his  student’s 
lamp.  He  wreathed  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  little 
T.  D.  the  while,  smiled  at  times,  and  again  knitted 
his  brows,  as  he  traced  apparently  a geometrical 
design  upon  the  calf  binding  of  his  lexicon. 

When  the  Colonel  ceased  speaking,  Skylark  mused 
for  a few  moments ; then  suddenly  looked  up,  and 
his  erstwhile  dreamy  eyes  now  flashed  like  those  of 
an  eagle  about  to  swoop  down  from  some  cloud- 
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encircled  peak  upon  his  quarry  in  the  valley  below. 

“ Is  not  this  the  vase?”  he  asked,  as  he  showed  the 
picture  to  the  Colonel. 

“ Perfect  in  form  and  color,”  said  Colonel  Julep. 
“ How  did  you  get  this,  sir  ? ” 

“ I procured  it  in  China  from  a bonze  of  Canton,” 
said  Skylark.  “ Its  original  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  precious  objects  in  the  temple  of  the  Cres- 
cent Moon.  The  emperors  ever  paid  it  solemn  hom- 
age ; it  contained  incense  used  in  coronation  cere- 
monies, and  its  preservation  was  believed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  Flowery  Empire.” 

“ Ah,  yes!  ” said  the  Colonel.  “ I see.  Thisisthe 
reason  why  that  rascal  Ou  Long  used  to  gaze  upon 
it  with  such  extreme  respect.” 

“ Precisely,  Colonel,”  said  Skylark.  “ It  is  indeed 
my  opinion  that  this  Ou  Long  was  a Chinese  noble, 
commissioned  by  his  emperor  to  recover  a royal 
treasure.” 

“ True,  Mr.  Colmes,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ most  likely. 
This  theory  accounts  for  his  knowledge  of  English 
and  his  grace  and  elegance.  Why  ! Chesterfield 
might  have  learned  from  him.  I always  wondered 
at  the  importunity  of  old  Velveteen,  the  silk  mer- 
chant of  Hong  Kong,  who  prevailed  upon  me  to  take 
Ou  Long  into  my  service.” 

“Well,  rest  assured,  Colonel,”  exclaimed  Skylark, 
‘your  valet’s  object  was  merely  to  obtain  this  vase. 
He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  jewels  it  contained, 
and  will  no  doubt  restore  them.”  (Tony  looked  in- 
credulous, but  kept  silence.) 

“ With  your  permission,  I should  like  to  inspect 
his  room  in  your  residence.” 

“ Certainly,  sir,”  answered  the  Colonel,  looking  at 
his  watch  ; “ I shall  expect  you  to-night.  Good-even- 
ing ! gentlemen.” 
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“ Good-evening!”  chorused  Skylark  and  Tony,  as 
the  visitor  left  the  rooms. 

While  the  two  friends  were  discussing  their  sup- 
per of  beefsteak,  toast  and  tea,  Skylark  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  very  few  links  were  necessary  to 
be  forged  to  complete  a chain  of  evidence  regarding 
the  bronze  vase. 

“After  all,”  he  declared,  “ this  is  a case  not  un- 
precedented. Similar  circumstances  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Shah  of  Persia’s  jewelled  scimitar, 
and  the  Czarina’s  silver  skates.  I shall  visit  Maple- 
wood Manse  to-night,  and  if  you  kindly  telegraph  to 
the  signal-station,  we  shall  soon  know  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  the  Chinese  war-ship  ‘ Confucius,’  expected 
to  arrive  soon  from  San  Francisco. 

“ Meet  me  at  my  room  by  9 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  may  be  well  also  for  you  to  provide  your- 
self with  a revolver,  as  I have  planned  a little  hunt- 
ing trip  for  to-morrow.” 

“ Shall  we  board  the  Chinese  war-ship  and  capture 
the  admiral’s  chop-sticks?”  said  Tony. 

“ Perhaps  so,”  replied  his  friend,  “ or  we  may 
empty  his  tea  chests  in  New  York  harbor,  that  we  may 
no  longer  be  crowed  over  by  the  natives  of  Boston.” 

He  then  placed  a powerful  magnifying-glass  in  his 
pocket,  together  with  a steel  tape-measure  and  a 
volume  of  Euler,  put  on  his  mackintosh  and  boots,  as 
it  seemed  likely  to  snow  again  before  morning,  and 
with  his  little  black  pipe  in  his  mouth,  strode  away 
through  the  dark  elm-grove  ; while  Tony,  left  alone, 
amused  himself  bv  perusing  a copy  of  Dante’s  “ In- 
ferno,” until  he  became  sleepy,  and  imagined  that  Vir- 
gil was  Confucius  visiting  his  countrymen,  who  were 
all  imprisoned  in  the  city  of  Dis,  encompassed  by  the 
great  wall  of  China.  Meantime  Skylark,  having 
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first  telephoned  to  his  friend  Locust,  the  chief  of  po- 
lice, betook  himself  to  Maplewood  Manse,  where  he 
found  the  Colonel  seated  in  his  library,  endeavoring 
to  calm  his  anxiety  with  some  Havana  segars  and 
a volume  of  Shakespeare. 

He  received  Skylark  pleasantly,  and  conducted 
him  in  person  to  his  missing  valet’s  room  on  the 
third  floor.  Here  nothing  escaped  the  young  stu- 
dent’s lynx-eyed  scrutiny.  Back  and  forth  he  ranged, 
and  like  a hound  upon  the  scent,  occasionally  uttered 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  satisfaction.  Ceiling, 
walls,  furniture,  were  subjected  to  his  powerful  lens. 
Some  black  powder  with  a spicy  fragrance,  he  ex- 
amined chemically  ; he  learned  the  servant’s  stature 
by  measuring  the  height  of  a mirror  ; but  a curiously 
painted  trunk  seemed  especially  to  afford  him  great 
interest.  Finally,  he  drew  from  this  chest  several 
pieces  of  red  silk,  one  of  which,  semi-circular  in  form, 
bore,  in  addition  to  strange  characters,  the  image''of 
a golden  dragon.  “Ha!”  he  said,  reading  it  care- 
fully, “ the  emperor’s  symbol,  with  royal  missives  to 
the  Lord;‘ Bonton,  his  trusty  vassal.  This  man  was 
evidently  a court  favorite.”  Then,  abruptly  turning 
to  the  Colonel,  he  asked  : “ Did  Nero  give  no  alarm 
last  night  ? ” 

“ No,”  replied  the  Colonel  ; “ although  he  is  a 
southern  blood-hound  and  usually  most  vigilant,  he 
seemsat  present  very  inert  and  sleepy,  bewitched,  in 
fact.” 

“ Precisely,  Colonel,”  said  Skylark;  “it is  an  effect 
of  the  powerful  narcotic,  Som-ni-yum,  administered 
to  him.  I discovered  some  of  it  in  a little  ebony  box 
on  the  bureau.  Now,  Colonel,”  he  continued,  “ your 
servant  did  not  wish  to  disturb  your  slumber,  so 
he  made  his  escape  thus  : He  first  bolted  his  door, 
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and  having  carefully  packed  your  vase  in  the  wicker- 
basket,  whose  cover  you  perceive  on  the  table,  he 
carried  it  through  this  aperture  skilfully  cut  in  the 
wood-work  behind  this  picture  of  the  pied  piper,  to 
yonder  attic;  thence,  by  a ladder,  he  mounted  through 
this  skylight  to  the  roof,  and  lowered  his  basket  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  a clothes-line,  part  of  which 
still  hangs  a foot  below  this  window.” 

“ Yes  ! yes ! ’’  said  the  Colonel ; “ but  how  did  he 
reach  the  lawn  himself?” 

“ To  a man  of  nerve  and  agility,”  said  Skylark,  as 
he  opened  the  window,  “this  lighting-rod,  revealed 
to  us  by  the  moonlight,  afforded  a speedy  and  safe 
means  of  descent.” 

“ Yes  ! yes  ! ” 

“ He  prudently  protected  his  hands  with  a pair  of 
thick  woolen  gloves.  Here  is  one  I found  on  the 
gravel-path  just  below  this  window.  The  palm  of 
it,  you  observe,  is  somewhat  frayed  and  stained  with 
iron-rust.  Afterwards,  fearing  that  the  electric  light 
at  your  front  gate  might  betray  him,  he  climbed  over 
the  rear  wall,  discarded  your  livery  in  the  carriage- 
house,  where  I found  it,  and  resuming  his  national 
costume,  followed  the  woodland-path  until  he  gained 
the  high  road  near  the  railroad  station  of  Silver- 
brook. 

“ The  N.  Y.  Express  leaves  this  station  at  5 A.  M., 
so  he  is  now  probably  rejoicing  with  his  friends  of 
the  Chinese  legation,  and  receiving  great  applause 
for  his  heroism.” 

Needless  to  remark,  Skylark’s  acute  solution  of 
the  mystery  greatly  pleased  the  Colonel,  and  effectu- 
ally dispelled  the  gloom  which  had  enshrouded  his 
mind  since  the  robbery.  Early  the  following  morn- 
ing, a tall  figure,  clad  in  a blue  mackintosh,  might 
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have  been  seen  on  the  white  woodland-path,  his  lens 
in  hand,  carefully  inspecting-  some  faint  footprints, 
now  almost  indiscernable,  owing  to  another  slight 
fall  of  snow,  which  gave  the  earth  the  appearance  of 
a frosted  plum-cake. 

Proteus. 

( Concluded  in  February  issue.) 


tfte  epiphany. 


“ My  chosen  flock,  I sought  you  in  your  flight, 

And  folded  you  where  crystal  waters  run  ; 

By  day  My  shadow  hid  you  from  the  sun, 

And  from  the  storm  I sheltered  you  by  night. 

’Mid  pastures  green  I set  you  in  My  sight ; 

I knew  your  names  and  called  you  one  by  one  ; 
And  yet  My  voice  is  known  to  few  or  none. 

I needs  must  leave  you  to  your  sorry  plight. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  other  sheep  there  are, 

And  these  henceforth  My  chosen  flock  shall  be. 
Lo  ! hither  come  they,  guided  by  a star, 

With  threefold  gifts  to  prove  their  loyalty.” 

The  Gentile  comes  to  supersede  the  Jew. 

The  Ancient  Code  is  past.  All  hail  ! the  New. 

J.  P.  C.,  ’04. 
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Jin  Historic  Spot 


HE  little  corner  of  the  “ Emerald  Isle”  which  will 


form  the  subject  of  these  few  pages,  is  perhaps 


v— 7 unknown  to  many  of  our  readers;  but  those 
among  them  who  never  experienced  the  pleasure 
ordinarily  derived  from  a lingering  sojourn  in  such  a 
holy  and  historic  spot,  perhaps  may  read  with  in- 
terest this  sketch,  based  upon  the  writer’s  close  ob- 
servations whilst  on  a recent  visit  there,  and  viewed 
simply  from  its  historic  aspect. 

Apart  from  the  enjoyment  which  generally  ac- 
crues from  a holiday-trip  to  the  home  of  our  people, 
the  locality  under  description  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
instinctively  attract  us  both  to  study  our  history  and 
improve  our  piety.  This  locality  is  Dundalk,  in 
County  Louth,  the  surroundings  of  which  abound 
not  only  in  scenic  beauty,  but  add  to  the  history  of 
the  country  some  of  its  most  salient  aspects. 

Recalling  to  mind  a well-written  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  copy  of  the  Fordham 
Monthly  entitled,  “ Russell  of  Killowen,”  it  may 
be  well  to  add  here  that  Dundalk  is  very  much  as- 
sociated with  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
since  Killowen  is  its  adjoining  district ; moreover,  it 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  his  early  political  campaigns, 
when  he  fought  to  represent  North  Louth  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

As  all  Fordham  alumni  recall  with  pride  the  fact 
that  our  illustrious  Archbishop  of  New  York  passed 
his  undergraduate  years  at  Alma  Mater,  so  does  the 
writer  feel  equally  proud  in  stating  that  Dundalk  is 
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known  to  our  prelate,  who,  though  belonging  to 
another  county,  nevertheless  was  born  and  lived  in 
his  early  youth  in  a beautiful  spot  not  more  than  nine 
miles  from  historic  Dundalk. 

It  is  then  to  this  peaceful  district  we  shall  go  in 
imagination,  where  nestles  the  ancient  town,  “ far 
from  the  madden’ng  crowd”;  the  stillness  which 
reigns  around  is  of  a very  solitary  nature,  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  and  its  associations  with  the 
past  forms  the  fittest  of  contemplations  for  the  holy 
and  historic  mind. 

Dundalk  and  the  surrounding  district,  like  the 
Scotch  border,  was  once  a debatable  ground  ; and 
many  a feud  and  foray  it  witnessed — many  a strug- 
gle for  the  mastery  between  the  English  settlers  of 
the  Pale  and  the  native  Irish.  But  long  before  the 
Anglo-Norman  set  foot  on  Irish  soil,  far  other  sights 
and  sounds  prevailed — saintly  monks  instead  of  mail- 
clad  soldiers,  the  religious  habit  instead  of  military 
uniforms,  and  the  devotional  chants  instead  of  battle 
cries. 

Its  history,  like  all  other  local  histories,  is  a com- 
pendium of  the  history  of  Ireland.  We  perceive  at 
the  outset  the  Christian  religion  with  its  ennobling 
and  civilizing  influence,  putting  aside  Pagan  wor- 
ship ; — then,  when  “ strangers  her  valleys  profaned,” 
we  see  the  struggle  for  predominance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  dogged  resistance  on  the  other,  generating 
that  racial  antagonism  which  has  long  divided  the 
people  and  retarded  that  fusion  which  in  other 
countries  has  made  both  for  peace  and  progress  ; next, 
the  religious  overturn,  when  the  Reformation  was 
introduced,  and  the  wrath  and  fanaticism  of  men  like 
Cromwell  spread  destruction  and  desolation,  but 
vainly  endeavored  to  uproot  the  ancient  creed  ; then, 
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finally,  the  onward  march  of  Catholicism,  after  the 
Penal  Laws,  with  the  consequent  gradual  multipli- 
cation of  monasteries,  convents  and  churches,  in 
which  are  gathered  to-day  the  religious  descendants 
of  the  great  orders  that  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries 
back  earned  for  Ireland  the  title — Insula  Sajictorum 
et  Doctorum. 

Dundalk  has  had  its  part  in  all  this.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  remotest  period  of  the  nation’s  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  civil  history.  To  follow  each 
evolution  of  its  interesting  career  downwards, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  is  here  assigned  to 
this  short  sketch. 

I shall  first  touch  upon  its  religious  aspect,  which 
the  visitor  there  cannot  help  but  observe  ; and  after- 
wards make  note  of  some  of  its  historic  spots  and 
hallowed  precincts  where  I derived  so  much  pleas- 
ure in  tarrying,  and  both  of  which  attach  to  its  im- 
portance a world-wide  fame. 

In  a beautiful  country  district  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Down 
Mountains,  is  situated  “St.  Brigid’s  Stream”;  but 
peaceful  as  this  district  now  is,  time  was  when  it 
echoed  to  the  discordant  sounds  of  armed  conflict. 
St.  Brigid,  of  holy  memory,  as  we  all  know,  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  nation’s  eccle- 
siastical history ; and  there,  in  that  place,  the  same 
stream  still  flows, — where  of  old,  immersed  in  bare 
knees,  believed  and  prayed  the  Irish  saint.  Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  in  this  very  stream  the  holy 
woman  (observing  in  the  literal  sense  the  command 
of  her  Lord),  plucked  out  her  eye  and  cast  it  from 
her,  thinking  it  to  be  a source  of  scandal ; and  there, 
to-day,  the  visitor  to  this  stream  may  observe  in  two 
different  rocks  in  its  bed,  the  distinct  impression  of 
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her  knees  where  she  prayed,  and  her  eye  where  it  fell 
on  the  rock.  What  an  inspiration  and  a stimulus 
must  be  this  holy  place  to  the  pious  inhabitants  of 
that  holy  locality  ! That  spot,  which  is  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  so  great  a saint,  and  to  which  cling, 
as  ivy  to  the  crumbling  ruin  that  prevents  it  from 
utter  decay,  the  traditions,  the  “genus  loci”  of  the 
place, — how  it  ought  incite  them  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  whom  it  commemorates! 

In  the  town  itself,  as  an  illustration  of  that  religious 
progress  made  since  the  enactment  of  penal  laws, 
and  of  the  true  piety  and  zeal  of  its  inhabitants  that 
is  based  on  the  faith  brought  by  Patrick,  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  various  stately  churches  of  arch- 
itectural beauty,  to  assert  our  claims.  On  the  old 
pre-Reformation  Church,  now  in  the  hands  of  others, 
we  can  only  gaze  through  tear-bedimmed  eyes  whilst 
recalling  the  faith  of  our  forefathers.  It  has  its  as- 
sociations with  the  past,  and  if  its  grey  walls  could 
speak,  they  would  tell  us  of  the  songs  and  praises 
that  for  many  a long  century  re-echoed  to  God  from 
within,  and  also  of  the  heroes  of  old  in  the  cemetery 
around,  there,  in  their  last  resting-place,  awaiting  the 
resurrection  and  the  life. 

This  noble  ancient  edifice,  the  Church  of  St.  Nich- 
olas, was  erected  far  back  in  the  13th  century  by 
Bertran  de  Verdon.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was 
rebuilt.  Its  form  is  of  the  Greek  order,  and  the 
quaint  green  copper  tower  crowning  it  reminds  one 
of  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  being  very  much  in- 
clined to  one  side,  owing  to  its  hoary  age.  Within 
the  present  bounds  of  the  old  church-yard,  the  ear- 
liest dating  tomb  I observed  was  1360  ; it  points  out 
where  lie  the  remains  of  Richard  Fitz  Ralph,  Arch- 
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deacon  of  Litchfield,  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
Primate  of  Armagh. 

In  another  prominent  place  close  by,  in  the  south- 
east corner,  are  the  remains  of  Agnes  Burns,  sister  to 
Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish  poet,  and  dating  Oct.  17th, 
1834.  The  monument  is  a substantial  and  fitting  me- 
morial both  in  respect  to  her  and  to  the  genius  of  her 
brother,— erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Alas ! this  temple,  like  many  others  of  its  kind  in 
Ireland,  has  passed  into  other  hands,  but  its  memo- 
ries still  claim  our  veneration,  and  we  claim  its  title, 
which  has  passed  from  it  to  the  modern  structure. 

Though  the  latter  cannot  boast  of  a long  past,  yet 
it  gives  promise  of  a glorious  future.  We  love  to 
dwell  on  the  thought  that  its  walls  will  yet  be  hallowed 
by  the  continuous  prayers  of  centuries  to  come, 
during  which  its  pinnacles  and  battlements  will  con- 
tinue pointing  heavenwards,  unmolested  by  the  de- 
spoiling hand  of  man  or  the  destructive  forces  of  na- 
ture. 

At  one  time  Dundalk  had  within  its  walls  more 
than  twenty  castles.  Of  all  these,  alone  stands  the 
present  “ Old  Castle.”  This,  however,  is  the  only 
vestige  remaining  of  the  Prior)7  built  by  friars 
of  the  Augustinian  Order,  founded  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Its  foundations  must  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, and  an  underground  passage  connects  this 
quondam  Priory  with  the  old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  was  not  discovered  until  modern  times,  about 
1850. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  each  interest- 
ing ruin  which  I visited,  and  the  remains  of  so  many 
“ round  towers  of  other  days”;  but  seldom  perhaps 
does  one,  as  it  were,  accidentally  stumble  upon  a 
spot  showing  so  many  and  so  varied  marks  of  Time’s 
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vicissitudes  through  numerous  ages  as  does  Dundalk. 
Before  I pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  my  sketch,  I 
shall  simply  name  the  modern  church  buildings 
that  decorate  this  quiet  and  beautiful  town  : The 
elegant  new  monastic  structure  belonging  to  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers;  St.  Mary’s  College  and 
Chapel,  under  the  Marist  Fathers ; the  Dominican 
Priory  and  two  parochial  churches  are  to-day  stand- 
ing memorials  of  the  true  piety  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  not  yet  reached  in  number  15,000.  In  the 
aggregate,  they  are  Catholics  to  the  man,  and  seem 
to  be  happy  and  devout  under  the  anxious  solicitude 
of  their  parish-priest,  Cardinal  Logue.  In  the  beau- 
tiful massive  Cathedral  of  the  town,  the  Cardinal 
has  his  chair,  and  often  comes  to  preside  at  the 
ceremonies,  and,  also,  in  his  usual  humble  manner, 
sits  in  the  confessional  to  await  on  all  who  come  to 
him.  So  that,  observing  so  many  remaining  frag- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  structures  associated  with  the 
earlier  pioneers  of  Christianity,  and  other  evidences, 
when  we  consider  the  present  flourishing  condition 
of  the  Church,  material  and  spiritual,  it  strongly  in- 
dicates that  Dundalk  ever  has  been  and  at  present  is 
a place  of  considerable  importance  as  an  ecclesiastical 
centre.  Not  only  here,  but  all  over,  we  observe,  in 
the  beautiful  churches  of  to-day,  that  architectural 
beauty,  which  persecution  drove  into  obscure  retreats^ 
emerge  completely,  and  far  surpass  even  that  of 
former  days.  For  this,  thanks  to  the  undying  vitality 
of  the  people’s  faith,  to  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  to  the  powerful  pleading  of  one  matchless 
man  in  whom  religion  and  patriotism  combined  to 
form  a personality — the  historical  glory  of  the 
county— Daniel  O’Connell,  Ireland’s  Liberator. 

Let  us  return  to  “ Faughart  of  the  Streams,”  and 
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view  it  from  the  historic  standpoint.  We  need  not 
go  very  far  from  the  blessed  stream  of  St.  Brigid,  for 
quite  close  to  it  a peculiar  mound  of  clay,  called  the 
“ Moat,”  strikes  the  tourist’s  eye.  It  is  a reminder  of 
the  bloody  battle  of  Dundalk,  and  some  say  it  formed 
itself  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  heaped  together; 
others  that  it  served  some  military  purpose.  Local 
conjecture  varies  between  its  originally  having  been 
a fort  for  military  purposes,  and  a place  where 
Druidicial  rites  have  been  performed.  The  formation 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  latter.  To  some  of  the 
peasantry  it  is  a supposed  home  of  the  “ good  people  ” 
or  fairies. 

Some  stories  are  told  of  those  mysterious  beings, 
about  their  various  occupations  and  pursuits  when 
suddenly  come  upon  ; but  always  vanishing  into  air 
on  mortal  approach.  But  scattered  all  over  Fau- 
ghart  are  many  ancient  forts  of  undoubted  military 
origin,  which  one  does  not  hear  of  being  credited  in 
this  way  with  fairy  inhabitants.  But  ’tis  here  and 
nowhere  else  that  the  illustrious  warrior  Bruce, 
the  last  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  died  fighting  for 
his  faithful  allies.  His  body  was  buried  close  to 
the  scene  of  battle  in  Faughart  graveyard,  and 
there  a simple  moss-covered  stone  marking  his  rest- 
ing-place still  shows  that  Faughart  is  historic. 

From  this  spot,  across  a pretty  pastoral  scene, 
through  which  the  placid  river  meanders  till  it 
mingles  with  the  water  of  the  bay,  if  we  turn  our 
looks  to  the  west,  we  can  see  the  stately  Castletown 
Castle,  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  warrior  Bruce. 

Now,  if  the  visitor  to  such  an  interesting  locality 
had  time  to  take  in  all  its  sights,  he  certainly  should 
not  leave  without  a visit  to  the  famous  “ Stone  of 
Proleck,”  in  rather  close  proximity. 
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It  is  one  of  those  mysterious  monuments  of  Ireland 
which  resembles  somewhat  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  in 
its  antiquity  ; and  the  answer  to  Napoleon’s  inquiry 
as  to  their  origin  would  very  well  apply  to  this  one: 
“Surely,  they  were  built  to  puzzle  posterity.” 

It  consists  of  an  immense  bowlder,  which  in  weight 
is  reckoned  at  twenty  tons ; it  stands  poised  in  mid- 
air on  three  large  and  narrow  stones,  leaning  to- 
wards the  centre.  This  quaint  structure,  having  had 
no  apparent  utility,  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a 
result  of  a feat  of  strength  performed  by  that  re- 
doubtable giant  of  old,  Finn  Macoul.  Whatever  be 
its  true  history,  it  certainly  stands  unique  among  the 
many  curios  of  Ireland  ; certain  it  is  that  it  is  now 
standing  for  many  a hoary  century,  erected  undoub- 
tedly before  we  were  benefited  by  the  force  of  steam 
or  electric  power.  Like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in 
their  gigantic  structure,  it  partly  remains  as  a hidden 
mystery  ; but  who  else  save  Finn  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  so  great  a weight — the  same  Finn 
who  threw  across  the  Lough  at  Carlingford,  the  oft 
visited  “ Cloc-more,”  in  one  of  his  leisure  moments. 

These  are  some  of  the  historic  associations  attached 
to  Dundalk  and  its  vicinity,  where  I spent  an  enjoy- 
able holiday  during  the  summer  season,  and  these 
notes,  snatched  from  my  diary  of  observations  whilst 
there,  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  reader. 

Looking  around  amid  such  scenes,  one  could  not 
help  exclaiming:  “The  great  God  never  planned 
for  slumbering  slaves,  a soil  so  grand.” 

F.  K.  B.,  ’03. 
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fteiv  Scholarship  fund. 


S^HIS  Fund  inaugurated  some  months  ago  in  order 
to  found  a Scholarship  to  the  memory  of  Rev. 
Father  Gockeln,  a former  Rector  of  Fordham, 
has  been  growing  slowly.  We  could  wish  fora  more 
hearty  response  on  the  part  of  those  interested,  and 
especially  from  those  who  were  here  under  Fr- 
Gockeln’s  truly  paternal  sway.  We  submit  the  list 
of  contributors  to  date,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
our  heartfelt  thanks  to  all,  and  at  this  time  especially 
to  Rev.  Fr.  Dooley,  pastor  of  Tivoli-on-Hudson,  and 
to  “ Anonymous,”  our  latest  benefactor. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Doherty,  ’60 $100.00 

Student  of  ’81 25.00 

Rev.  J.  T.  Flood, ’80 50.00 

Mrs-  Ellen  J.  Gavin 25.00 

Rev.  Thos.  R.  Halpin,  ’86 50.00 

Rev.  Thos-  A.  Hendrick,  LL.  D 25.00 

Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87  25.00 

Anonymous 67.20 
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Societies- 


T the  regular  meeting  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality 


held  on  Jan.  ioth,  1903,  the  regular  election  of 


officers  for  the  ensuing  term  took  place.  The 
following  gentlemen  are  the  representatives  chosen: 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03,  Prefect ; Wm.  J.  Murray, ’03, 
1st  Assistant;  Wm.  E.  Keane,  ’03,  2d  Assistant  >’ 
Louis  J.  Haffen,  ’03,  Secretary;  Wm.  A.  O’Brien, 
’04,  Treasurer. 

On  December  18th,  1902,  occurred  the  interesting 
function  of  bestowing  the  Varsity  “F”  on  those 
athletes  who  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
honor  during  the  past  year.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, and  the  program  was  in  every  way  a credit  to 
that  organization.  The  Rev.  Moderator  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a very  clear  statement  of  the  rules 
governing  the  awarding  of  the  letter.  The  program 
which  follows  was  then  in  order.  A very  com- 
mendable feature  was  the  “ Tutti  Frutti  ” of  the 
“ Fordham  Rooters,”  and  the  singing  of  the  “ Carmen 
Fordhamense.”  Mr.  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  Manager  of 
athletics,  read  the  names  of  the  successful  athletes, 
introducing  each  gentleman  with  an  appropriate  re- 
sume of  his  past  achievements.  The  Rev.  Prefect  of 
Studies,  who  had  graciously  consented  to  preside, 
then  delivered  a stirring  address,  which  elicited  fre- 
quent applause. 
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Programme. 


1 Piano  Solo  . ....  Me.  Crossin 

2 Vocal  Solo  ....  Me.  McGuire 

3 Mandolin  Quartette  ..... 

Messrs.  Blauyelt,  Haffen,  Doyle  and  Dunn 

4 Vocal  Solo  ....  Mr.  Clarke 

5 Tutti  Frutti  . . . Fordham  Rooters 

6 Banjo  Solo  .....  Mr.  Dunn 

7 Carmen  Fordhamense  . . Grand  Chorus 


Programme. 

PART  II. 

AWARDING  OF  THE  “ F.’s” 

Far  Baseball. 

To  E.  J.  MITCHELL  To  J.  DOSCHER 

“ WM.  E.  KEANE  “ J.  A.  ROBERTSON 

“ WM.  A.  O BRIEN  11  L.  HARTMAN 

To  L.  CROSSIN 


Far  Football. 

To  J.  I.  FOGARTY  To  E.  C.  McLANE 

“ J.  A.  ROBERTSON 


E.  F.  McGEE 
H.  ADAMS 
T.  A.  PLUNKETT 
J.  J.  FALLON 


E.  GLENNON 
W.  H.  REIHING 
E.  A.  McGUIRE 


To  T.  F.  CURTIN 

For  Track. 


To  WM.  E.  KEANE  To  J.  P.  CLARKE 

“ J.  J.  FALLON  “ M.  J.  O’TOOLE 


Mr.  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  Manager  of  the  Fordham 
Baseball  Team  for  the  current  year,  desires  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  season- 
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tickets  to  all  intending  subscribers.  Application 
should  be  made  to  him  at  headquartersin  Senior  Hall. 
The  Manager  is  in  hopes  that  all  0.  F.’s,  and  the 
friends  of  the  college  generally,  will  aid  him  in  making 
the  year’s  work  a success,  which  end  all  may  help  at- 
tain by  a generous  call  for  tickets  at  the  office. 


On  Hew  year’s  Day. 


I passed  him  by  upon  the  public  way, 

Nor  even  glanced  at  him,  nor  said  “ Good-day!  ” 
Full  strange  it  seemed,  for  he  had  been  my  friend, 
And  ne’er  byword  or  deed  could  he  offend. 

It  was  my  fault,  and  now  apart  we  stray. 

The  New  Year’s  dawn  heard  me  determined  say  : 

“ I’ll  try  some  pleasure  to  forego — but  stay  ! — 
Tobacco  ? Why,  this  weakness  I can  mend.” 

I passed  him  by. 

An  Indian  he  was,  in  red  paint  gay, 

Afront  a store  where  lived  dear  “ Henry  Clay.” 
What  matter?  Our  old  love  is  at  an  end. 

To  greet  him  on  the  morrow  I may  bend, 

But  now — I’m  quite  resolved  ; so  help  me,  pray. 

I passed  him  by. 

E.  S.  Roh  White,  ’05. 


Sanctum. 


Facing  the  Enemy. 

^la^ELL!  the  vacations  are  now  a thing  of  the 
past,  and  we  are  once  more  confronted  with 
^ the  stern  realities  of  college  life.  Though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  forget  entirely  the  remembrance 
of  the  enjoyable  hours  of  the  holiday  season,  yet  for 
a time  at  least  we  must  try,  and  prepare  to  face 
the  uncertain  future.  The  grim  spectre  of  the  com- 
ing “ Exams  ” looms  up  before  us,  driving  away  all 
thoughts  of  past  pleasures  and  reminding  us  that  we 
must  be  ready  to  meet  the  enemy.  Examinations  are 
on.  While  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  will 
be  able  to  successfully  meet  them,  yet  we  do  not 
think  it  out  of  place  to  urge  hard  study  and  careful 
preparation.  Some,  we  suppose,  already  realize 
that  the  scholastic  year  is  not  one  long  “ drive  ” of 
pleasure,  but  that  work  must  follow  play.  Custom 
has  associated  this  time  of  the  year  with  the  making 
of  new  resolutions.  We  hope  that  all  will  stand  fast 
by  the  good  resolutions  which  the  repetition  and 
coming  “ exams  ” will  surely  cause  them  to  make. 

An  Opportunity  for  All. 

The  self-assertive  and  fighting  spirit  which  is  now 
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being  manifested  by  the  Catholic  body  in  general  is 
well  worthy  of  commendation.  “ Oblige  men  to 
know  you,”  said  Cardinal  Newman,  “ persuade  them, 
importune  them,  shame  them  into  knowing  you. 
Make  it  so  clear  what  you  are,  that  they  cannot  affect 
not  to  see  you,  nor  refuse  to  justify  you.”  That  grand 
enterprise,  “ The  International  Catholic  Truth  So- 
ciety,” proves  that  this  advice,  given  to  the  Catholics 
of  England,  is  now  being  acted  upon  by  the  Catholics 
of  America.  The  “ Federation  of  Catholic  Societies” 
also  shows  that  Catholicism  has  at  last  resolved  to 
make  a stand  and  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  true  splen- 
dor and  glory.  The  layman  is  beginning  to  realize 
his  dignity  and  the  good  he  can  accomplish.  One  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  Catholic  development  has 
been  tradition  and  the  prejudice  that  follows  it.  To 
show  the  falsity  of  this  tradition  and  the  absurdity 
of  this  prejudice  is  the  object  of  the  late  movement 
in  Catholic  circles.  The  last  ten  years  has  witnessed 
more  activity,  we  mean  lay  activity,  regarding  Catho- 
lic principles  than  the  generations  that  preceded.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  stand  now  being  made  was 
not  taken  long  ago;  timidity  and  a want  of  real  cul- 
tured men  had  much  to  do  with  the  delay,  but  the 
universal  spread  of  the  truth  and  the  doing  away 
with  the  errors  and  misconceptions  of  the  past  is  now 
being  fitly  done.  And  the  Truth  Societies  and  Fed- 
erations, and  the  exposition  of  our  true  position  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  alike,  are  to-day  a power  for 
clearing  away  many  of  the  “lies  and  errors  of  his- 
tory.” Real  facts  are  revealed,  false  tales  refuted, 
and  the  earnest  seeker  of  the  truth  finds  it  easier  to- 
day to  find  it,  and  primarily,  we  believe,  because  of 
this  awakening.  The  laity  in  this  country  are 
following  the  lead  of  their  brethren  in  England. 
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W e recall  these  thoughts,  because  we,  as  young  men 
about  to  enter  on  the  world’s  broad  field,  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  should  make  ourselves 
ready  for  the  fra)’.  Opportunities  will  not  be  want- 
ing to  prove  ourselves.  The  Christian  education  now 
being  imparted  must  in  the  near  or  distant  future  be 
turned  to  good  account.  We  must  “aim  at  making 
men  look  steadily  ” at  us.  “ When  they  do  this,”  says 
an  author,  “ I do  not  say  they  will  become  Catholics, 
but  they  will  cease  to  have  the  means  of  making  you 
a by-word  and  a reproach,  of  inflicting  on  you  the 
cross  of  unpopularity'.” 

DO  WE  AMBITION  TOO  MUCH  ? 

Attention  was  recently  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  colleges  are  forever  aping  the  larger  ones. 
Because  these  big  colleges  have  teams  in  every  line 
of  sport  from  football  to  golf,  it  seems  to  be  thought 
proper  that  the  minor  colleges,  following  this  lead, 
should  also  have  representatives  in  each  of  the  numer- 
ous branches  of  athletics.  It  hardly  proves.  What 
may  appear  a necessity  for  the  larger  is  almost  an 
impossibility  for  the  smaller  colleges.  Thousands  of 
students  at  the  universities,  conceding  the  plea  that 
physical  exercise  is  imperative,  give  them  advan- 
tages we  cannot  enjoy.  It  is  only  by  supporting 
games  that  offer  an  opening  to  all  who  are  in  anyway 
inclined  towards  athletics,  that  these  universities  can 
satisfy  their  numbers.  Some  men,  though  not  able 
to  play  football  or  baseball,  may  be  expert  lacrosse 
or  lawn-tennis  players,  others  may  be  fine  rowers, 
others  again  accomplished  golf  players,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  various  sports.  The  natural  com- 
petition existing  between  the  larger  colleges,  united 
with  the  fact  that  each  thinks  itself  able  to  excel 
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the  other,  causes  them  to  engage  in  every  game. 
The  numerical  greatness  of  these  colleges  fits  them 
to  be  represented  in  all  the  varieties  of  sport,  without 
materially  lessening  the  attendance  in  the  lecture- 
room,  and  without  having  the  same  man  engage  in 
more  than  one  branch  at  a time.  In  the  small  col- 
leges, however,  this  is  impossible.  With  only  three 
or  four  hundred  students,  and  with  many  of  these 
having  no  desire  for  active  participation  in  athletics, 
these  colleges  cannot,  with  profit,  engage  in  all  the 
games,  and  if  they  attempt  too  much,  the  work  falls 
on  a few,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a neglect  of 
study  and  a corresponding  loss  of  the  looked-for 
results  of  their  college  course. 

While  we  do  not  think  that  Fordham  has  attempted 
too  much,  yet,  it  would  be  well  to  be  on  our  guard, 
lest,  imitating  others  who  have  greater  resources,  we 
should  involve  ourselves  in  difficulties.  Let  “ a little 
and  a little  well  ” be  our  motto.  Let  us  devote  all  our 
energies  to  becoming  proficient  in  a few  branches, 
and,  succeeding  in  these,  we  will  gain  more  fame  in 
the  college  world  that  if  we  attempted  everything. 
Thus  much  anent  an  article  in  the  Rutger s College 
Journal  on  the  same  theme. 

Wise  Words. 

Those  who  were  present  in  Armory  Hall  just  be- 
fore the  holidays,  when  the  College  letter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  deserving,  are  to  be  congratulated. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  occasions.  From 
beginning  to  end  there  was  a display  of  such  genuine 
college  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  that  we  could  wish  for 
more  such  gatherings.  The  management  iscertainly 
to  be  commended  on  the  programme  of  speech  and 
song  furnished,  and  the  modest  but  brave  men  who 
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were  honored  that  evening  will  allow  us  to  echo  here 
the  good  will  and  felicitations  extended  to  them  then. 

But  it  was  curious  what  a thrill  of  expectancy 
went  through  the  undergraduate  body  when,  along 
towards  the  close  of  the  exercises,  one  whom  we 
knew  but  in  an  official  way  arose  to  address  us. 
That  expectancy  gave  way  to  a feeling  of  interest, 
pride  and  loyalty  to  old  Fordham,  as  the  speaker 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  impromptu  address.  Our 
reporter  was  unprepared,  and  got  but  a few  notes 
of  a most  important  pronouncement ; but  to  all 
was  made  clear  the  real  meaning  of  the  “F”  pre- 
sented that  evening.  It  stood  for  “ Fair,”  we  re- 
member he  said, — fair  to  our  opponents,  as  we  have 
ever  been.  It  stood  for  “ First  ” — not  that  we  expect 
to  occupy  that  exalted  position  in  all  our  endeavors, 
but  that  there  should  be  a constant  striving  in  every 
department  of  life’s  work  to  be  at  the  top.  It  stood  for 
“Fun,”  good  old  legitimate  fun — fun  not  for  ourselves 
alone,  but  for  others  unable  to  take  part  in  the  sport 
for  instance  ; our  aim  being  to  strive  manfully  for  the 
College  and  all  who  stood  for  the  College.  And  the 
concluding  exhortation  was  electric,  when  he,  the 
speaker,  told  most  earnestly  how  much  he  desired 
that  more,  and  yet  more,  should  strive  for  that  “ F,” 
which  meant  Fordham  in  a far  higher  sense  than  that 
even  for  which  it  was  given  that  evening,  namely, 
that  we  might  become  leaders  in  real  student  life  ; in 
our  classes  first. 

It  was  an  inspiring  speech — such  is  the  testimony 
of  the  entire  student  body— and  we  extend  our  heart- 
felt thanks  to  him  whom  we  may  not  mention,  for  his 
cheering  words,  his  sound  advice,  his  manifest  kindly 
interest  in  all  our  doings. 

C.  J.  M.,’03. 
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Hews  of  tU  Sftontb. 


The  annual  Alumni  dinner  of  Ford- 
Tmportant  ham  will  take  place  at  Delmonico’s  on 
Monday  evening,  February  16th.  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Farley,  is  expected  to  attend. 
Fordham  Alumni  promise  to  be  present  in  force  to 
greet  their  honored  Alumnus. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLoughlin, 
J\.  HI.,  '90  A.  M.,  has  been  selected  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  to  succeed  his  uncle, 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  McLoughlin,  as  the  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  New  Rochelle. 
Father  Thomas  P.  McLoughlin  was  for  a number  of 
years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  in 
Mott  Street.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  he  was  appointed  to  establish  a new  parish 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Broadway  and  Fiftieth  Street. 
In  a short  time,  Father  McLoughlin  purchased  a site 
on  West  Forty-ninth  Street  for  the  building  of  anew 
church  and  started  building  operations.  At  the 
present  time  the  work  is  far  enough  advanced  for 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

Father  McLoughlin  is  known  throughout  the 
country  as  a lecturer  and  singer,  being  the  possessor 
of  an  excellent  voice.  The  parish  to  which  he  has 
been  assigned  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  archdiocese. 
The  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  McLoughlin, 
died  suddenly  on  Dec.  9th,  as  he  was  celebrating 
Mass.  The  beautiful  white  marble  church,  which  is 
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one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  New  Rochelle 
and  cost  $100,000,  was  built  after  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  years. 

We  extend  hearty  congratulations  to  our  esteemed 
Alumnus,  and  pray  him  all  manner  of  graces  and 
blessings  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

In  the  Catholic  Columbian , Rev.  Dr. 
Dl*.  tRcSWWny'S  Edward  McS weeny,  professor  of 
€ti&UtC  moral  theology  at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s 
College,  writes  a very  splendid  ap- 
preciation of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  late  Fr.  Nilan, 
’59.  We  copy  from  the  Rev.  Doctor’s  article: — 

Father  Nilan  was  an  Irishman,  a native  of  Galway, 
like  Father  Tom  Burke,  but  he  was  such  an  Irishman 
as  Parnell  was — learned,  thoughtful,  strong  and 
quiet,  a gentleman  from  top  to  toe,  the  very  “ pink 
of  courtesy,”  popular  with  all  his  fellow  citizens, 
but  a tremendous  reserve  force  and  a terror  to 
the  enemies  of  his  faith  and  of  his  country. 

A literary  club  flourished  at  Poughkeepsie,  com- 
prising many  of  the  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians 
and  scholarly  merchants  of  the  place.  We  met  at 
the  Congregational  Meeting  House,  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Lawrence  (Yale),  minister. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1873,  the  fourth  centenary 
of  Luther’s  birth,  Father  Nilan,  by  request,  read  a 
paper  on  that  man.  His  voice  was  weak,  and  he  re- 
quested the  audience  to  come  forward  as  near  as 
possible,  so  that  the}'  might  hear  with  less  difficulty. 
Astonished,  perhaps,  at  his  cool  confidence,  and 
curious  to  hear  what  a priest  had  to  say  of  the  origi- 
nator of  their  various  sects,  they  did  so,  and  pro- 
found silence  reigned  while  he  read  his  essay.  How 
grand  was  that  quotation  from  Michelet  in  which  the 
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little  synagogues,  like  clear  mountain  rivulets,  are 
represented  as  bragging  of  their  purity  to  the  ancient 
universal  Church:  “Yes,”  she  replies,  “but  I am 
the  ocean ! ” 

I could  not  help  wondering  how  many  of  those 
present  felt,  as  they  heard  the  representative  of  that 
Church  they  had  been  used  to  hold  in  contempt, 
showing  more  erudition  than  most  of  their  preachers 
found  it  possible  or  needful  to  display  ; how  they 
appreciated  this  Dantean  scholar’s  illustrations  from 
the  great  poet  of  Christianity,  with  whom  and  with 
whose  language  and  literature  he  was  so  familiar; 
what  they  thought  of  his  acquaintance  with  Erasmus, 
Luther’s  learned  contemporary,  but  not  supporter; 
with  Kant,  Goethe  and  other  German  philosophers 
and  singers,  not  to  speak  of  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
and  others  whom  he  quoted  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion. I could  not  but  pity  those  that  sat  around  me, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  “ blaspheme  whatever 
things  they  know  not”  (Jude  x.),  and  to  despise  the 
great  mother  of  their  learning,  her  good  manners 
and  civilization,  or  to  look  upon  the  Church  of  the 
living  God  as  an  institution  that  was  to  be  feared 
and  hated,  if  not  to  be  repressed  and  wiped,  as  an  evil 
thing,  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  a start  was  noticeable  when,  after  reciting  the 
list  of  universities  founded  by  the  Church,  he  remind- 
ed his  hearers  that  the  oldest  universities,  by  a hun- 
dred years,  on  the  North  American  Continent  were 
Catholic,  and  that  Laval  itself  was  older  than 
Harvard  ! 

After  an  hour  and  a quarter  or  so,  he  closed  the 
page  and  sat  down.  The  custom  was  to  contest  the 
position  taken  by  the  orator  of  the  evening  or  to  en- 
dorse it — at  least  to  say  something  by  way  of  discus- 
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sion  or  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  This 
was  the  first  time  a priest  had  talked  on  the  arch-rebel 
publicly  in  a Protestant  conventicle,  before  Protes- 
tant ministers,  in  that  scholarly  town.  No  one  asked 
for  the  floor.  The  chairman  was  Rev.  Truman  Bac- 
kus, D.  D.,  professor  at  Vassar,  now  head  of  the 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Polytechnic.  He  said  : “ Gentlemen, 
debate  is  now  in  order.”  Silence.  He  said:  “Gentle- 
men, our  usage  is  to  discuss  papers  read.  I hope  the 
evening  will  not  pass  without  our  taking  advantage  of 
what  Father  Nilan  has  set  before  us.”  Dead  silence. 
The  great  audience  whispered  in  wonder,  some 
doubtless  in  anger  and  in  sorrow,  that  no  one  stood 
up  for  their  hero. 

A young  physician  sat  in  front  of  me.  He  had 
just  returned  from  Heidelberg.  “ Why  don’t  you 
say  something,  C — ?”  said  his  companion.  “You’re 
just  back  from  Germany.”  “ Confound  it ! what  can 
I say  ? ” he  replied  ; “ he’s  given  chapter  and  verse  for 
everything  he  advanced.”  And  so  it  was.  Father 
Nilan  was  so  precise,  so  logical,  so  calm,  so  Parnell- 
like,  so  Newman-like,  in  his  passionless,  gestureless 
strength,  that  the  disciples  of  the  arch-heretic  recoiled 
into  silence  before  him.  As  for  myself,  1 was  the 
one  other  Catholic  member  of  the  club,  and  was 
quite  relieved  at  all  this,  for  if  debate  came  on,  I 
would  have  to  say  something,  and  my  attempt  would 
but  have  spoiled  the  effect.  Y ou  must  be  careful  not 
to  “gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.” 

A venerable  convert,  Horace  Wheaton,  himself  for 
twenty-five  years  pastor  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in 
Poughkeepsie,  said  to  me:  “It  was  wonderful! 
How  little  I dreamt,  years  ago,  that  a priest  could 
have  stood  up  before  such  an  audience  and  treated 
Luther  from  the  standpoint  of  truth,  and  met  no  re- 
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joinder  ! ” There  was  a report  that  a reply  was  prin- 
ted in  a Lutheran  journal  in  the  German  tongue,  by 
the  local  preacher  of  that  sect,  but  it  never  reached 
the  English-speaking  public,  and  only  intensified  the 
effect  of  the  deed  of  this  champion  of  the  Faith,  May 
God  reward  him  ! 

General  F.  V.  Greene  has  been  ap- 
HCW  pointed  to  the  responsible  post  of 
Commissioner  Commissioner  of  Police  of  New  York. 

The  General  is  a brother  of  our  es- 
teemed Commandant  of  Cadets,  Major  Charles 
Thruston  Greene,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Judge,  S.  J.,  has 
Changes  been  called  to  the  Faculty  of  George- 
town. Mr.  M.  Hogan,  S.  J.,  replaces 
him  at  Fordham.  Fr.  M.  Hill,  S.  J.,  returns  from 
Europe  to  become  a member  of  the  Faculty. 

Professor  Stenson  takes  the  chair  in  English  vacat- 
ed by  Professor  Sterling. 

The  Rev.  John  F.  Weir,  ’79,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Ellen ville,  has  been  assigned  as  Pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s, 
Milbrook,  New  York.  The  Rev.  Richard  Ormond 
H ughes,  A.  M.,  is  promoted  to  the  Cathedral,  New 
York,  from  St.  Gabriel’s  Church. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  funeral  of  a priest 
TatlM*  evokes  such  expressions  of  sorrow  as 
IttcEoughiin's  were  evidenced  at  the  obsequies  of 
fUlteral  the  late  Fr.  Thomas  McLoughlin. 

Stricken  at  the  altar  in  the  act  of  say- 
ing Mass,  added  a singular  solemnity  to  the  death  of 
this  venerable  pioneer  of  Catholicity  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  City  of  New  Ro- 
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chelle,  where  he  labored  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and 
where,  almost  two  years  ago,  his  golden  jubilee  of 
ordination  was  celebrated  with  such  universal  joy  by 
all  classes  of  people,  was  draped  in  mourning.  During 
the  time  of  his  lying  in  state  thousands  visited  the 
church,  many  coming  from  neighboring  towns  where 
he  had  once  labored. 

The  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  his  life-long 
friend  and  neighbor,  the  Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  T rinity,  Mamaroneck,  who 
spoke  eloquently  of  him  as  a friend,  a citizen,  and  a 
priest.  We  quote  from  Fr.  Meister’s  eulogy. 

“In  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  this  prophesy  is  re- 
corded of  Samuel,  in  the  words  of  the  Almighty 
Himself,  ‘ And  I will  raise  me  up  a faithful  priest, 
that  shall  do  according  to  that  which  is  in  my  heart 
and  soul.’  This  prophesy  found  its  complete  fulfil- 
ment in  the  priestly  life  and  character  of  our  deceased 
friend  and  brother. 

“ Springing  from  a martyr  race,  that  for  heroic 
sacrifices  and  unflinching  suffering  stands  first  and 
foremost  in  the  annals  of  historic  truth,  there  flowed 
in  his  veins  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  confessors  in  a 
long  line  of  generations.  His  was  the  inheritance, 
the  precious  dowry  of  a vigorous  faith  and  holy 
traditions,  and  untold  services  of  a priestly  line  of 
ancestors.  In  his  early  manhood,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
crossing  the  then  almost  trackless  ocean,  he  came  to 
this  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and,  feeling  strongly 
the  divine  call,  even  as  Aaron  of  old,  he  offered  his 
clean  heart,  his  bright  mind  and  his  energetic  char- 
acter to  the  service  of  God  in  the  priesthood. 

“ Having  completed  his  studies  in  the  famous  col- 
lege and  seminary  at  Fordham,  he  was  anointed  and 
ordained  a priest  of  the  Most  High  in  August,  1850, 
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by  Archbishop  Hughes.  It  is  just  here  that  we 
would  greatly  desire,  if  only  for  a few  moments,  the 
genius  and  eloquence  of  a Pere  Lacordaire  or  a Car- 
dinal Newman,  to  do  something  like  justice  to  the 
life  and  character  of  Father  McLoughlin  as  a priest 
of  God,  and  hence,  we  hope  and  trust  that  your  fuller 
knowledge  and  personal  experience  will  fill  out  in 
stronger  colors  what  must  on  our  part  be  but  an 
imperfect  and  feeble  outline. 

“ His  first  assignment  was  to  St.  Joseph’s  Church  on 
Sixth  Avenue,  which  then  embraced  a large  part  of 
the  west  side  of  New  York  City.  Here  he  found 
whathisyoung  heart  so  ardently  desired — a large  field 
for  his  burning  zeal,  his  unostentatious  piety  and  his 
unflinching  devotion.  After  two  years  thus  spent 
in  old  St.  Joseph’s,  and  nearly  half  a century  ago,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  parish,  embracing  Port 
Chester,  White  Plains,  Tuckahoe  and  Mamaroneck, 
not  to  speak  of  Larchmont,  Harrison  and  Rye,  which 
have  since  sprung  into  existence. 

“ It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  lion-hearted,  the 
learned,  and  the  eloquent  first  Archbishop  of  New 
York  was  a providential  man;  that  he  was  specially 
fitted  by  his  many  brilliant  qualities,  his  sterling 
character  and  indomitable  courage,  to  lay  broad  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
great  and  prosperous  field;  and  hence  the  acts  of 
his  administration  partake  of  this  same  providential 
character,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  assignment 
of  the  young  priest,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  man- 
hood, to  the  parish  of  New  Rochelle  and  its  envir- 
onments. Possessing  in  an  eminent  degree,  learning, 
piety  and  zeal,  this  trinity  of  moral  and  supernatural 
forces  has  gone  forth  here,  as  from  a common  centre, 
to  every  part  of  his  jurisdiction  with  a potency  all 
divine,  during  the  long  span  of  half  a century.” 
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The  December  Monthly  announced 
Correction  among  our  visitors  Messrs.  McSorley, 
’03,  and  McCafferty,  ’04.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  respectively  of  the  classes  ’93  and  ’94. 
Our  apologies. 


We  have  received  inquiries  regarding 
JllUmni  the  mode  of  procedure  in  joining  the 
Alumni.  We  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive all  requests  of  this  nature  and  arrange  for 
the  initiation  of  new  members.  A more  direct  way 
would  be  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Gerald  Barry,  1169  Boston  Road,  New  York  City, 
who  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  necessary. 


The  lecture  delivered  in  Armory 
Eectltre  Hall  on  December  17th,  1902,  by  Rev. 

John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  was  a rare  treat. 
The  Rev.  Gentleman,  who  is  the  Editor  of  the  Mes- 
senger, gave  his  audience  a most  clear  exposition  of 
an  ever  absorbing  topic,  “The  Friars  in  the  Philip- 
pines.” The  lecture  was  most  orderly,  and  before 
the  lecturer  concluded  we  knew  the  true  story  of 
the  trouble  in  our  new  possessions  in  the  East ; knew, 
too,  the  history  of  the  Friars  from  the  beginning  of 
the  missions  to  the  present  day.  One  of  the  astonish- 
ing things  about  the  lecture  was  the  array  of  statis- 
tics that  were  called  upon  to  prove  the  arguments  set 
forth.  We  congratulate  the  Rev.  Gentleman  on  his 
able  and  convincing  lecture,  and  ourselves  that  we 
were  among  his  auditors.  We  reiterate  the  words  of 
a visitor  as  he  left  the  hall : “ I am  glad  I came.” 
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The  work  on  the  Chapel  is  nearing 
CbC  gbapel  completion.  A few  weeks  and  the 
newly  decorated  place  of  sacrifice 
and  prayer  will  be  ready.  Much  curiosity  has  been 
aroused  during  the  progress  of  decoration,  and  at  odd 
moments  during  the  day  groups  of  students  might 
be  seen  looking  up  through  the  rafters  at  what 
promises  to  be  a most  beautiful  ceiling. 

(The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
j$  letter  written  by  a young  man,  once  at 

Doing  moll  Fordham  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years 

in  business.  The  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  one  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  firm) : — 

January  2d,  1903. 

In  looking  over  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  this  business  firm  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I 
find  that  I can  make  some  comparisons  which  should 
have  a certain  interest  for  you.  You  of  course  re- 
member that  in  July,  1888,  one  of  this  firm  left,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  a very  young  and  very  green  sub- 
stitute. To-day,  in  comparing  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  by  the  establishment  in  1888  and  in  1902,  I 
find  that  there  is  again  of  $20,000.00  to  be  credited  to 
something  or  somebody.  Now  it  must  be  plain  to 
you  that  this  steady  and  substantial  growth  can  be 
ascribed  to  but  one  thing. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  the  place  has  in  this  time 
grown  from  a mere  village  to  a “ hustling”  young 
city  has  no  bearing  on  the  case.  Neither  can  it  be 
said  that  the  vigorous  system  of  advertising,  com- 
menced in  ’88,  and  steadily  enlarged  and  improved 
upon  ever  since,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  gain. 
We  might,  as  a sort  of  courteous  concession,  give 
some  small  credit  to  certain  other  members  of  the 
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firm,  but  in  finding-  a reason  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  increase  of  business,  we  must  look  back  to  that 
July  day  of  nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  Only  my  ex- 
treme modesty  prevents  me  from  being  more  explicit 
in  my  statements,  and  I will  leave  to  you  the  drawing 
of  the  one  and  only  logical  conclusion. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  find  you  on  the  threshold 
(or  rather,  just  over  it)  of  a successful  and  Happy 
New  Year,  I have  the  pleasure  to  subscribe  myself, 
Sincerely  your  friend, 


By  the  first  of  February,  examinations 
Examinations  in  all  departments  will  be  at  an  end. 

The  written  tests  are  first  in  order 
and  the  Orals  will  follow.  The  examining  Boards 
have  not  as  yet  been  announced. 

The  gentleman  whose  card  is  here 
’9$  inserted  needs  no  introduction.  He 

is  known  to  us  all  as  one  of  Fordham’s 
most  loyal  sons. 

BROADWAY  CHAMBERS 
277  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  HE 
HAS  REMOVED  HIS  OFFICE  FROM  ONE  SIXTY  BROADWAY 
AND  WILE  HEREAFTER  CONTINUE  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE 
LAW  AT  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESS. 

Gerald  J.  Barry. 

Telephone,  2836  franklin. 

Some  thirty-five  students  passed  the 
During  holidays  at  the  College.  Distance 

Uacation  from  home  precluded  their  joining 

their  friends  during  the  short  vaca- 
tion. This  small  band,  augmented  by  some  whore- 
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mained  in  the  city,  attended  Midnight  Mass  in  the 
College  church  on  Christmas  Day. 

Some  of  our  guests  during  the  month 
Uisitors  were:  Rev.  Fr.  Brady,  Rector  St. 

John  Chrysostom’s;  Rev.  Fr.  Gregg, 
Rector  St.  Augustine’s  ; Rev.  Fr.  Curley,  Rector  of 
the  new  parish  at  Van  Nest;  Dr.  Crowne,  of  College 
of  City  of  New  York;  and  the  following  O.  F.’s  : 
Messrs.  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61  ; Thos.  Gaffney 
Taaffe,  ’90,  Ph.  D.  ; J.  Tracey  Langan,  S.  J.,  ’93  ; J. 
Francis  Quinlan, ’97  ; John  Joyce, ’00  ; Tufton  Ma- 
son,’98  ; Harry  P.  Downes,  ’98  ; John  T.  W.  Gaynor, 
’9 7;  W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02  ; John  E.  Kelly,  ’89;  John 
C.  McNeilly,  ’90  ; James  A.  Tracy,  ’00. 
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forabmnensia. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

SALKING  about  magazines  and  their  tempta- 
tions, one  in  particular  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, namely  Everybody  s.  This  said  monthly 
allows  itself  to  be  carried  into  barber  shops  and  also 
to  be  carriedjDut.  In  fact,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  care 
who  picks  it  up  or  under  whose  coat  it  is  hidden. 
For  the  benefit  of  students  who  never  visit  a bar- 
ber shop,  the  following  incident  is  given  as  a warn- 
ing to  all  who  may  visit  one  in  the  near  future, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  given  to  klepto- 
mania. A certain  young  gentleman  who  has  gained 
a little  notoriety  lately  as  an  actor,  entered  the 
town  barbershop  to  be  “ tidified  ” by  the  tonsorial 
decorator.  During  his  turn  in  the  chair,  he  failed 
to  notice  a customer  who  entered,  dropped  into  a 
chair,  and  instantly  started  to  peruse  a magazine 
which  he  had  brought  in  with  him.  When  the  signal 
“next”  was  given,  the  patient  gentleman  laid  aside 
his  periodical  and  prepared  himself  for  a shave.  Our 
young  friend — as  young  as  he  is,  he  is  old  enough  to 
know  much  better — thought  it  would  be  a great  joke 
to  annex  thetempting  book,  which  he  imagined  be- 
longed to  the  barber.  He  played  the  joke,  and  left 
the  store,  chuckling  to  himself  for  at  least  half  an  hour 
afterwards.  The  customer  was  shaved,  and  returned 
to  the  place  'where  he  had  carefully  laid  down 
his  magazine.  It  was  not  there.  The  man  fidgetted 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  began  to  abuse  the  barber 
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for  allowing  the  property  of  others  to  be  carried  from 
his  shop.  The  barber  was  in  the  dark  until  the  irate 
customer  explained.  “ I will  never  again  put  a foot 
into  this  den,”  fairly  roared  he,  wrathfully,  “ and, 
furthermore,  if  you  do  not  produce  a like  periodical 
before  the  first  of  next  month,  I will  begin  legal  pro- 
ceedings by  the  fifteenth.  He  spoke  with  authority, 
and  his  words  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  a final  de- 
cision. He  went  into  the  night.  The  barber  was  ap- 
parently in  great  mental  distress.  A look  of  relief 
passed  over  his  face,  however,  as  he  dispatched  one 
of  his  numerous  assistants  to  inform  the  “gainer,”  of 
his  predicament  and  of  the  law’s  course  in  such  cases. 

The  periodical  was  returned  instantly,  while  John 
shivered.  The  following  is  a brief  explanation,  hardly 
plausible  at  that,  of  the  one  who  believes  in  annexa- 
tion : “ Why,”  stuttered  John,  “ I saw  the  magazine 
lying  on  the  chair.  It  was  labelled  ‘ Everybody’s,’ 
and  I thought  it  was  one  of  the  ‘ take-one-sort. ’ The 
name  implied  as  much  to  me.  Anyway,  I took  it, 
and  carefully  placing  it  under  my  coat — for  it  was 
raining  very  heavily  outside — I left  the  store.  Im- 
agine my  surprise  when  accused  of  stealing!”  We 
can  well  imagine  his  surprise,  so  to  speak.  The  read- 
ers of  the  Monthly  are  invited  to  send  in  their 
opinions  on  this  serious  matter. 

After  a vacation  of  two  weeks  “Examinations” 
now  seems  to  be  the  word  on  the  lips  of  all.  The 
hard  work  of  preparing  for  examination  and  of  es- 
caping “Jug  ” is  apparent  on  all  the  corridors  of  this 
division.  The  study  hall,  too,  is  extremely  well  rep- 
resented in  the  ranks  of  extra  study  seekers.  Of 
course  this  month  the  study  during  recreation  is 
voluntary.  Wait  until  next  month.  Those  who 
have  been  deficient  in  driving  their  “ ponies  ” to  the 
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pinnacle  of  success  will  be  placed  among  the  “ also 
rans  ” and  given  another  chance.  This  fact,  perhaps, 
accounts  for  the  prompt  return  of  so  many. 

These  days  of  repetition  are  trying  ones  for  those 
who  have  been  negligent  in  their  work  during  the 
months  of  the  past  term.  Many  form  resolutions  to 
take  up  this  or  that  author,  and,  besides  translating 
every  word  accurately,  to  parse  them,  too,  whether 
they  know  them  or  not.  What  led  to  this  remark  is 
an  incident  which  occurred  a few  days  ago.  A mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  undergraduate  classes,  a day-stu- 
dent, determined  to  “ look  up  ” every  word  in  the 
CEdipus,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  examination  matter  was 
concerned.  When  he  reached  home  after  class,  he  sat 
down  and  opened  his  greek  author.  The  first  word 
was  a puzzler.  The  student  thumbed  the  dictionary 
for  fully  fifteen  minutes  without  success.  That 
word  wasn’t  in  the  dictionary.  His  sister  over- 
heard the  wailings  of  the  poor  youth,  and  came  to 
his  assistance. 

“ Oh  ! Sis,  I can’t  find  this  greek  word,”  moaned 
the  searcher  of  antiquities,  “ why  don’t  they  sell 
‘ trots  ’ with  the  words  parsed,  too  ? ” “ Why,  Frank,” 
laughed  his  sister,  “you  say  you’ve  been  looking 
up  this  greek  word  for  fifteen  minutes?  Well,  1 
don’t  see  how  anyone  could  find  a greek  word  in  a 
latin  dictionary.”  The  hopeful  collegian  has  since 
parsed  more  than  one  word  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
finds  that  his  success  is  due  to  searching  for  greek 
words  in  greek  dictionaries  and  for  latin,  etc. 

It  is  apparent  even  to  the  most  indifferent,  that  the 
members  of  the  division  do  not  take  the  same  inter- 
est in  dancing  that  prevailed  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  past  term.  We  hardly  know  how  to 
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account  for  this.  Perhaps  the  preparations  for  the 
examinations  are  too  much  for  the  element  of  the 
fantastic  toe.  Surely  it  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of 
competent  musicians,  for  we  are  well  supplied  with 
excellent  talent,  both  in  the  classical  and  syncopated 
lines. 

Skating  seems  to  be  the  sole  sport  which  engrosses 
the  attention  of  the  denizens  of  First  just  at  present. 
On  holiday  afternoons,  when  the  hockey  practice  is 
over,  a large  number  of  the  division,  including  the 
members  of  the  team,  repair  to  Van  Cortland  to  en- 
joy the  glass-like  surface  of  the  big  frozen  lake. 

The  departure  of  our  genial  “ Bike  Cop,”  Mr.  R. 
O’Connor,  who  has  been  promoted  to  be  Roundsman 
and  assigned  to  a Brooklyn  precinct,  has  caused  uni- 
versal regret.  He  was  a friend  to  all  alike.  His 
smiling  countenance  was  enough  to  banish  dull  care. 
Though  we  are  all  sorry  to  lose  our  friend,  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  promotion,  and  hope  to  soon 
hear  of  him  “behind  the  desk.” 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


The  annual  election  for  Manager  of  the  Invincible 
team  took  place  Friday,  January  16th.  Joseph  A. 
Coogan  was  the  choice  by  a large  majority. 

The  members  of  Second  eligible  to  wear  the  “ I ” 
have  been  announced.  They  are  as  follows: — 
Murray,  Rodriguez,  Duharte,  Keville,  Curle)r,  Rea- 
gan, Cassassa,  Mezaddri,  Coogan,  Murphy,  Johnson, 
Maguire  and  Hynes. 
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The  annual  hand-ball  tournament  of  2d  Division 
closed  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  The  winning 
team,  Murray  and  Rodriguez,  were  presented  with 
handsome  silver  watch  fobs. 

Second  Division’s  mascot  is  no  more — he  was 
cruelly  drowned  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  pond. 

“ Poor  Fido  ! ” 

The  baseball  cage  is  again  in  use,  and  each  recre- 
ation finds  it  well  patronized. 

The  outlook  for  2d  Division’s  track  team  is  quite 
promising.  Among  the  old  members  reporting  for 
practice  are:  Johnson,  Agen,  Hinchliffe,  Gleises, 
Keville,  Duharte,  Cassassa,  Rodriguez.  Among  the 
new  candidates  there  is  some  promising  material. 
Brady  and  Scannal  seem  to  be  the  best. 

Rising  hour  seems  to  be  quite  variable  on  Second. 
Some  mornings  at  six ; other  mornings,  for  various 
reasons,  not  until  seven.  “ Some  one  has  blundered.” 

Second  Division  “Fifth  Ave.,”  since  the  holidays, 
has  a new  landlord. 

The  billiard  and  pool  tournament  will  soon  begin. 
The  entries  should  be  large ; and  as  2d  Division  is 
well  supplied  with  “ sharks,”  the  contest  for  first 
place  promises  to  be  quite  close. 

The  1st  Division  members  of  Freshman  class  seem 
anxious  to  keep  a representative  on  2d.  Before  the 
holidays  we  had  one  of  the  “ Inseparables.”  Now 
“ Shorty”  is  sojourning  with  us. 

We  notice  that  few  contributions  from  2d  Division 
men  have  appeared  in  the  Monthly.  Let  us  be 
represented  in  each  issue. 

Stuart  J.  Agen. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


As  no  mention  has  yet  been  made  in  the  Monthly 
of  the  celebration  of  our  patronal  feast,  we  wish  now 
to  inlorm  our  friends,  however  late,  that  the  occa- 
sion was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  receiving  due 
consideration.  On  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  during  the  last  hour  of  the  afternoon 
recreation,  a religious  academy  was  held.  Vincent 
O’Reilly,  John  Lavelle,  Belmont  Rowe,  and  Robert 
Shea  beautifully  told  the  life  of  our  dear  patron,  and 
Edgar  Ostendorf  and  Edward  Brehany  sang  his 
praises.  The  instrumental  music  was  in  keeping 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  per- 
formers, C.  Marasco,  Alfred  Ostendorf,  Thomas 
Connelly  and  Edgar  Ostendorf,  well  deserved  the  ap- 
plause they  received.  The  academy  was  held  in  the 
study  room.  The  latter  was  most  beautifully  decor- 
ated by  Robert  and  Martin  Shea,  James  Rowe,  Co- 
lumbus Healy^and  Edwin  Brehany.  The  altar,  upon 
which  rested  St.  Stanislaus’  statue,  was  a perfect  gem. 
At  8 P.  M.  the  St.  John’s  Hall  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion made  its  second  appearance  of  the  year,  pre- 
senting the  farce,  “ A Close  Shave.”  Again  the 
audience  enjoyed  a great  treat,  and  all,  we  feel  as- 
sured, went  away  saying  there  is  much  dramatic 
talent  in  St.  John’s  Hall,  and  that  literary  achieve- 
ments are  by  no  means  beyond  the  ken  of  the  small 
boy.  Harry  Fleming  and  Joseph  Higgins  especially 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  respective  parts, 
and  Leo  Murray,  John  Ryan,  John  Galvin  and  Joseph 
O’Neill  acted  most  creditably.  The  feast  that  fol- 
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lowed  was  in  very  truth  a crowning  success.  We 
thank  all  who  kindly  contributed  sweets  and  delica- 
cies for  the  occasion. 

We  wish  to  thank  Sydney  Duffy  and  William  Fish- 
er, for  their  kind  invitation  to  unite  with  them  in 
celebrating  in  our  dining-hall  the  anniversary  of  their 
respective  birthdays.  Sydney,  we  enjoyedyour  party 
immensely.  Yours  likewise,  Willie. 

The  St.  John’s  Hall  Dramatic  Society  made  its 
last  appearance  of  the  year  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 18th.  The  “ Star  of  Bethlehem  ” was  well 
presented,  the  costumes  were  beautiful,  and  the 
young  actors  gave  an  intelligent  rendering  of  their 
parts  that  would  have  put  their  elders  to  shame,  had 
they  been  present.  But  they  were  not  present,  as 
the  play  was  given  in  our  own  building,  and  our  little 
“ Hall  ” could  not  accommodate  more  than  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  division.  “Turn  Him  Out,”  a farce, 
closed  the  evening’s  entertainment.  Those  who  took 
part  in  the  farce  were  well  known  to  the  audience, 
having  had  already  acquired  much  histrionic  fame  ; 
and  let  it  be  said,  all  more  that  satisfied  their  many 
enthusiastic  admirers  by  the  excellent  impersonation 
of  the  characters  assigned  to  them.  The  musical  part 
of  the  programme  was  up  to  its  usual  standard  of 
excellence.  Together  with  the  “Star  of  Bethlehem,” 
it  served  well  to  remind  us  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
holy  season  we  were  just  entering  upon. 

YULE-TIDE  AT  ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

December  18,  1902. 

1 OVERTURE,  -r  Charles  Kreizer  and  Carmine  Morasco 

2 DUET,  - - - Edgar  and  Alfred  Ostendorf 

...3  PIANO  SOLO,  - - - Carmine  Morasco 
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4 “ THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  ” 


Benoni,  a Hebrew  youth, 
Ariel,  his  brother, 
Manahan,  a Hebrew 
Faustinus,  a Roman  youth , 
Aristos,  a Greek  youth, 
Uriel,  an  angel, 

5 MANDOLIN  SOLO, 

6 VOCAL  SOLO, 


- Columbus  Healy 
Robert  Shea 
Martin  Shea 
Edward  Brehany 
James  Rowe 
Albert  Ward 
George  McCoy 
Edgar  Ostendorf 


1 


“ TURN  HIM  OUT.  ” 


Nic  Nobbs,  a toy  peddler, 
Macintosh  Mokes, 

Jack,  | Mok(ya  Nephews, 

We  ally  Rosesweet, 
Porters,  j 
8 GRAND  FINALE, 


A FARCE  *- 

Harry  Fleming 
Loring  Black 
\ John  Galvin 
j Joseph  O’Neill 

Joseph  Higgins 
James  Doyle 
- Alfred  Rigney 

Thomas  Connolly 


When  the  programme  had  been  completed,  “ Santa 
Claus  ” paid  the  audience  an  unexpected  visit  and 
gave  each  youth  a present.  Some  said  he  was  a 
good  Santa  Claus,  others  said  it  was  “ Bosko,”  while 
the  youngest  said  it  was  no  Santa  but  “ Rine,”  who 
did  certainly  look  grand  and  like  the  real  Santa 
Claus.  After  making  his  presents,  “ Santa,”  or 
“ Bosko,”  or  “ Rine,”  invited  us  all  to  our  own  little 
dining-hall.  We  responded,  of  course,  with  delight, 
and  we  must  say  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  repast  pre- 
pared for  us  there.  Many  thanks,  “ Bosko.” 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  George 
Daly  for  the  pains  he  took  to  make  our  stage 
scenery  and  curtain  so  beautiful.  St.  John’s  Hall  is 
now  in  possession  of  a handsome  parlor  scene  and  a 
beautiful  drop-curtain. 
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To  study  when  one  has  to  is  certainly  a very  good 
thing  ; to  study  when  one  is  not  obliged  to  is  some- 
thing better  still.  Is  it  not  so?  We  are  edified  by 
the  good  example  many  of  our  companions  give  us, 
spending  their  recreation  and  free  time  at  class  work. 

Soon  we  shall  have  practically  a library  ol  our  own. 
Moved  by  the  generosity  of  several  of  the  boys,  who 
contributed  books  to  our  reading  room,  the  authori- 
ties have  purchased  a large  and  beautiful  book-case 
and  many  volumes  to  place  therein,  with  a view  to 
our  instruction  and  entertainment,  and  much  good, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  derived  therefrom. 
We  must  here  publicly  thank  Columbus  Healy,  John 
Ryan  and  John  Campbell,  for  the  books  they  have 
contributed. 

Another  leature  of  the  new  year  to  greet  us  was 
the  purchase  of  a great  number  of  indoor  games — a 
happy  purchase,  as  the  weather  out-of-doors  has  been 
thus  far  unpleasant,  and  these  games,  all  of  them 
good  ones,  have  afforded  us  much  recreation  and 
amusement. 

The  Tyros,  1902,  (football)  have  passed  into  history, 
but  the  memory  of  their  deeds  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten. The  photograph  of  the  team,  an  excellent 
photograph,  now  hangs  upon  the  wall  in  the  first 
corridor  for  the  admiration  and  the  pride  of  present 
and  future  generations  at  St.  John’s  Hall.  The  Tyros' 
last  game  at  St.  Paul’s,  Garden  City,  was  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  season.  Our  opponents  were  out- 
classed at  every  point.  In  the  second  half,  they  made 
great  efforts  to  score,  strengthening  their  team  by  the 
addition  of  older  and  heavier  material,  but  their  efforts 
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were  in  vain,  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  the  score 
stood  16-0  in  our  favor.  The  playing  of  some  of  our 
boys  was  phenomenal.  Eladio  Suarez,  Lawrence 
Zambrano,  John  Ryan,  John  Galvin,  and  John  Curley 
especially  distinguishing  themselves.  St.  Paul’s  boys 
declared  that  John  Curley’s  eyes  were  never  off  the 
ball,  and  his  hands  often,  if  not  always,  on  the  oppo- 
nent who  endeavored  to  run  with  the  ball.  In  the 
absence  of  Captain  Leo  Murray,  Vincent  O’Reilly 
captained  the  Tyros  in  masterly  style,  and  to  him  in 
no  small  degree  is  due  the  last  victory  of  the  Tyros, 
1902. 

A hockey  team  has  been  organized  under  the 
management  of  Harry  Fleming.  Captain  O’Reilly 
issued  a call  for  candidates,  and  it  is  hoped,  under  two 
such  able  and  efficient  officers  as  the  above-men- 
tioned, the  memory  of  the  team  will  live  to  be  the 
talk  of  the  Division  for  many  years. 

Loring  Black. 
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exchanges. 


«LTHOUGH  we  cannot  reasonably  count  the 
New  York  Sim  among  the  college  exchanges, 
once  in  a while  an  article  in  the  above  paper 
calls  for  notice  here  ; so  it  may  not  seem  amiss  to 
devote  a little  attention  to  a squib  we  saw  in  the 
evening  edition  of  that  paper  for  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 14th.  Before  going  further,  we  may  add  that 
its  columns  are  not,  as  a rule,  given  up  to  jokes  and 
witticisms,  either  local  or  otherwise  ; but  once  in  a 
while  a joke,  a real  joke,  comes  to  our  notice,  and  un- 
der the  circumstances  we  think  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  granting  it  admission  to  this  usually  most  som- 
bre section.  One  of  the  many  New  York  Bible 
Publishing  and  Distributing  Societies  held  a meeting 
just  previous  to  the  aforesaid  issue  of  the  Sun, 
and  we  find  an  account  of  the  proceedings  contained 
therein.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  one  of  the 
learned  divines  arose  and  read  a report  of  the  mis- 
sions in  the  Philippines.  He  remarked  that  it  was 
shameful  that  the  natives  of  these  Islands  had  been 
kept  so  long  in  darkness,  that  they  had  been  so  long 
without  the  word  of  God,  and  he  moved  that  a 
tentative  translation  of  the  Bible  be  made  and  sent  to 
these  poor  heathens,  and  that  the  most  illustrious  Bi- 
ble Publishing  and  Distributing  Society  make  every 
effort  to  complete  the  translation  of  the  word  of  God 
for  distribution  among  the  natives.  With  this  he 
sat  down,  accompanied  by  much  applause.  It  is  need- 
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less  to  say  that  his  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 
by  acclamation ; and  we  presume  that  a tentative 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  now  on  its  way  to  illumine 
the  darkness  of  the  poor  Filipinos.  Were  we  now 
living  in  what  is  called  the  Dark  Ages,  it  would  be 
easy  to  understand  how  the  reverend  and  learned 
(but  as  the  joke  is  on  him,  we  will  not  mention  his 
name)  might  be  in  the  dark  concerning  the  darkness 
of  the  Filipinos,  which  now,  however,  thanks  to  the 
noble- work  of  the  B.  P.  and  D.  Society,  is  to  be  dis- 
pelled forever  ; but  in  this  year  1903,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  we  are  at  a loss  to  account  for  such  a schol- 
arly knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  We  are  at  a loss  to  explain  the 
wonderful  deductions  of  the  learned  divine. 

It  cannot  be  from  having  visited  the  Islands,  for 
weare  sure  that  a mere  visit  would  be  entirely 
insufficient  to  supply  such  a deep  insight  into  Philip- 
pine affairs.  It  could  not  be  from  the  public  press, 
for  it  has  touched  the  question  but  lightly  ; in  fact,  we 
can  find  no  source  from  which  he  could  have  gleaned 
the  facts  he  presents  to  his  friends.  But  yet,  per- 
haps we  can,  now  that  we  think  of  it,  explain 
whence  come  these  facts.  No  doubt  the  learned 
divine  has  a strongly  developed  imagination,  and  is 
troubled  with  what  our  fair  sisters  call  the  “great 
failing  of  man,”  conceit ; and  we,  with  all  due  humil- 
ity, opine  that,  were  conceit  consumption,  there 
would  be  many,  many  green  graves  in  the  graveyards 

bearing  on  the  head-stones  the  inscription  : “ 

Honored  Member  of  the  B.  P.  and  D.  So- 
ciety.” 

The  Spring  Hill  comes  to  us  only  twice  a year. 
Published  at  such  long  intervals,  it  has  time  at  its  dis- 
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posal  to  do  justice  to  its  college,  Spring  Hill,  Ala- 
bama ; and  it  certainly  is  a credit.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent,  and  as  varied  as  one  could  wish.  The 
various  articles  are  decidedly  interesting,  and  in- 
structive besides.  We  congratulate  the  editors, 
and  return  their  cheery  salutation,  with  best  wishes 
from  their  brother  editors  “ in  the  land  where  the 
North  Wind  blows.” 

A very  interesting  monthly,  The  De  La  Salle , 
reached  our  Sanctum  during  the  past  month.  It  has 
been  quite  a stranger — perhaps  the  fault  is  ours.  The 
articles  are  short  but  well  arranged,  and  there  is 
a pleasing  intermixture  of  prose  and  verse.  We 
cannot  become  accustomed  to  the  column  entitled 
“ Nothing  Serious.”  Several  of  our  Exchanges  in- 
dulge in  these  pithy  paragraphs,  but  we  cannot  al- 
ways make  out  just  where  the  point  lies  ; maybe 
that  is  the  object,  for  they  must  be  appreciated  by 
the  students  themselves.  A good  representative 
paper,  nevertheless,  is  The  De  La  Salle. 

We  are  sorry  that  The  Aloysian  comes  at  such  long 
intervals.  Issued  quarterly,  there  is  no  lack  of  time 
in  which  to  issue  a first-rate  college  paper  ; but  when 
it  can  be  done  so  well,  we  would  wish  to  see  it 
oftener,  even  though  it  does  lose  a little  in  quality. 
The  Aloysian  hails  from  Cresson,  Pa.,  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  Convent  of  that  place,  and  we  confess  to  hav- 
ing enjoyed  every  line  of  this  last  December  issue. 
“ A Social  Need”  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  the 
articles. 


J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 
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my  Ualentine. 

ACROSTIC. 

Mark  well,  the  days  that  are  gone  are  the  best ; 
Youth  is  a pleasure,  but  boyhood’s  the  test. 
Most  of  the  love  that  is  real  finds  its  way 
Out  of  the  heart  of  the  child  at  its  play. 

True  as  of  old,  though  the  boy’s  work  is  done, 
Here  is  my  love,  all  for  thee,  dearest  one. 

E’en  if  the  world  does  frown  on  me  and  mine, 
Rate  me  content  with  thee,  my  Valentine. 


— R.  ’06. 
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the  Dragon  Dm. 


(. Burlesque  on  Sherlock  Homes). — Concluded. 
BOUT  nine  o’clock,  while  Tony  was  comfort- 


ably ensconced  in  his  friend’s  cushioned 


rocker,  and  listlessly  skimming-  the  pages 
of  a monograph  by  Colmes,  on  the  synthetic  and 
empirical  value  of  tooth-powder  and  tattoo-pigments 
in  the  solution  of  criminal  mysteries,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  waiter  entered,  carrying  on  his  tray  a 
savory  breakfast  for  two.  It  consisted  of  Maryland 
fried-chicken,  rice-cakes,  corn-bread  and  a steaming 
pot  of  chocolate. 

“Ah!”  said  Tony,  whose  glowing  cheeks  gave 
evidence  of  a brisk  walk  in  the  eager  nipping  air  of 
a December  morning  ; “ I perceive  that  Colmes  has 
provided  for  our  interior  department  with  discretion 
and  taste.  Well ! there  go  the  college  chimes.”  A 
little  onyx  clock  on  the  mantel  now  began  to  strike 
the  hour  with  its  silvery  gong,  and  Tony  was  in 
truth  becoming  impatient,  when  a ring  at  the  door- 
bell resounded,  shuffling  footsteps  approached  the 
door,  and  some  one  timidly  knocked.  Tony  looked 
wistfully  at  the  silver  chocolate-pot  and  sighed. 
Another  timid  knock.  “Come  in!”  roared  Tony, 
rousing  himself  from  his  reverie  to  gaze  in  surprise 
at  a tall,  and  even  handsome  Mongolian,  attired  in  a 
blue  serge  blouse,  shaggy  fur  cap  and  gaily  flowered 
sandals,  who  shambled  into  the  room  and  gazed 
stupidly  about  him. 

“ Well,  Li  Hung  Chang,”  said  Tony,  “ the  proprie- 
tor of  this  laundry  is  not  at  home.  What  can  I do 
for  you  ?” 
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The  Chinaman  grinned,  took  out  a very  gaudy 
fan,  made  a bow,  and  sat  down  deliberately  upon  a 
leather  sofa,  crushing  in  his  descent  Tony’s  new 
pearl-gray  hat  lying  thereon.  “ Get  up  ! you  barbar- 
ian ! ” yelled  Tony.  “You  heathen!  Have  some 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  a felt  hat ! ” 

The  Chinaman  grinned,  displaying  a beautiful  set 
of  teeth,  and  exclaimed,  blandly  : “ Hence,  horrible 
shadow!  unreal  mockery!  Hence!”  Tony  stared 
in  amazement,  his  eyes  now  almost  as  big  as  an 
owl’s.  “ Skylark  ! ” he  cried,  as  he  sprang  from  his 
chair,  “ you’re  as  perfect  a celestial  as  a picture  on 
a tea  box  ! ” 

“ Yes,”  laughed  Skylark,  toying  with  his  glossy 
horse-hair  pigtail.  “ I am  somewhat  of  an  Adonis 
with  the  jaundice.  Here’s  our  telegram,”  he  con- 
tinued, taking  an  envelope  from  his  pocket ; “ it 
informs  us  that  the  Chinese  warship  ‘ Confucius,’  has 
arrived,  and  is  now  anchored  near  Loamhurst,  Staten 
Island.  But  come,  let  us  have  breakfast,  for  I’m  as 
hungry  as  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  and  as  cold  as 
the  ancient  mariner’s  albatross.”  Like  good  Chris- 
tians, the  two  friends  said  grace,  and  promptly 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  now  somewhat  tepid  pul- 
let. During  the  repast,  Skylark  detailed  to  Tony  all 
he  had  discovered  at  Maplewood  Manse,  and  proved 
how  the  Chinaman,  after  leaving  the  Colonel’s  estate, 
had  proceeded  to  the  station  of  the  N.  Y.  Central. 
Near  the  depot  he  had  evidently  been  questioned  by 
a mounted-policeman,  as  the  impression  of  the  basket 
was  visible  on  the  ground,  and  in  close  proximity 
were  distinct  marks  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  on  the  snow, 
the  angle  of  the  shoes  proving  that  the  horse  be- 
longed to  an  officer. 

Upon  the  bark  of  a silver  birch-tree  near  the  road, 
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Skylark  had  observed  some  tobacco-stains,  and  after 
apptying  the  formula  for  the  parabola,  found  that 
the  patrolman  was  a very  tall  man  and  mounted 
upon  a large  horse.  From  finding  some  horse-hairs 
evidently  belonging  to  the  animal,  he  judged  that 
its  color  was  white.  After  consulting  the  police 
captain  at  Kingsbridge,  he  had  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  officer,  who  informed  him  that  a very  refined 
looking  Chinaman,  carrying  a basket  of  towels,  had 
boarded  the  early  train  for  New  York  the  previous 
morning. 

Tony  listened  with  marked  attention,  and  finally 
remarked  : “ Well,  old  Sleuth,  what  is  our  plan  of 
campaign,  since  the  bird  has  flown?” 

“ Tony,”fsaid  Skylark,  “ you  must  assume  a disguise 
just  like  mine  ; take  it  out  of  my  trunk  over  there. 
But  permit  me  to  pencil  those  chestnut  eyebrows, 
and  to  tint  you  with  this  creamy  grease-paint.  Now 
for  a pitiful  bald  crown.  Ah!  look  in  the  mirror* 
What  a Chinese  Apollo  you  are!  You  have  a welkin 
eye  though,  and  it  lacks  the  correct  almond  curvature. 
Now  put  on  these  blue  spectacles  to  remedy  all 
defects.  Get  me  that  old  leather  bag,  and  let  us  be 
off.” 

“By  all  means,”  said  Tony,  “ as  the  bard  of  Avon 
remarks,  ‘Advantage  feeds  him  fat  while  men  delay.’  ” 

A few  hours  later,  two  distinguished  looking 
celestials  mounted  the  marble  steps  of  a mansion  on 
9th  Street,  occupied  by  the  Chinese  Consul.  In 
response  to  a vigorous  pull  at  the  bell,  a colored  ser- 
vant came  to  the  door,  and  after  a skilful  use  of  the 
sign  language  and  pigeon-English,  Skylark  learned, 
much  to  his  chagrin,  that  a great  lord  named  Bon 
Ton  had  arrived  the  preceding  day,  and  that  His 
Excellency,  Consul  Sen  Sen,  had  that  very  morning 
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accompanied  him  upon  a visit  to  the  Chinese  war- 
ship. Tony  groaned  in  dismay.  Skylark,  who  here- 
tofore had  seemed  as  impassive  as  a sphinx,  sudden- 
ly darted  into  the  hallway,  and  stamped  his  foot  so 
violently  upon  a tiger-skin  rug  that  a great  yellow 
eye  in  the  head  thereof  went  rolling  along  the  bright- 
colored  tiles.  At  this  sudden  display  of  warmth 
the  negro  seemed  dazed  ; he  soon  recovered  himself, 
however,  and  was  about  to  rush  up  stairs,  when,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Tony  seized  him  with  a 
grasp  of  iron,  and  quickly  pinioned  his  arms,  while 
Skylark  pointed  his  gleaming  pistol  at  the  blue 
dragon  embroidered  on  the  servant’s  breast,  and  said 
sternly  : “ Now,  Scipio  Africanus,  be  as  quiet  as  a 
fried-oyster,  or  you  will  never  more  eat  a piece 
of  bacon.”  He  then  took  a pair  of  manacles  from 
his  satchel,  snapped  them  upon  the  wrists  of  the 
darkey,  who  was  now  almost  pale  with  terror,  bound 
a large  bandana  over  his  mouth,  bolted  the  front 
door,  and  ordered  Tony  to  mount  guard  over  the 
captive. 

“ Now,”  said  Skylark,  “ I’ll  avail  myself  of  the  po- 
lice inspector’s  search-warrant,  and  have  a look  at 
His  Excellency’s  art  treasures.”  Tony  meantime 
marched  his  prisoner  into  the  parlor,  sampled  some 
red  wine  in  a decanter  upon  an  ebony  table,  lighted 
an  Egyptian  cigarette,  scowled  fiercely  as  he  aimed 
his  pistol  at  a hideous  bronze  idol  in  close  proximity 
to  the  African’s  midriff,  and  smoked  in  silence.  After 
the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes,  Skylark  emerged 
from  some  richly-flowered  plush  curtains,  bearing  in 
triumph  a gilded  sandal-wood  casket,  and  said  grimly: 
“ I have  found  the  necklace,  but  I fear  we  have  lost 
the  vase.  Here  is  the  express  company’s  receipt  for 
it.  They  have  sent  it  to  the  Ricerat  House,  a Chin- 
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ese  resort  at  Loamhurst.  I am  now  certain  that 
Colonel  Julep’s  servant  is  the  culprit,  for  the  very 
same  perfume  which  I noticed  in  his  room  at  Maple- 
wood, pervades  yonder  private  office.  I saw  there, 
also,  another  very  precious  and  artistic  vase,  evi- 
dently made  by  the  royal  artificers.  Attached  to  it 
is  a silken  cord  holding  a card  addressed  to  Colonel 
Julep.  ‘ Christmas  Greetings  ’ is  written  upon  it. 
Nearby  is  an  oaken-chest,  evidently  ready  and  des- 
tined to  receive  the  vase.  Now  we  shall  make  a 
final  attempt  to  recover  the  original.” 

“How  can  we?”  said  Tony.  “If  we  had  the 
wings  of  the  American  eagle  we  should  be  too  late, 
and,  moreover,  the  Consul  will  have  a horde  of  yel- 
low marines  to  guard  it.” 

“ Your  conclusions,  old  boy,”  replied  Skylark,  “ are 
tinged  with  too  much  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
The  conspirators  will  be  most  secret  in  conveying 
the  vase  to  the  warship  ; for  were  the  episode  to  be- 
come known  to  the  papers,  it  would  be  a scandal, 
and  this  the  Chinese  Government  is  assuredly  most 
anxious  to  avoid.” 

“ At  least,  then,”  answered  Tony,  “ let  us  wash  oft 
this  vile  ochre  and  confront  the  enemy  like  Chris- 
tians.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Skylark.  “ With  these  uniforms 
I have  provided,  we  may  disguise  ourselves  as 
sailors,  and  after  sending  these  jewels  by  messenger 
to  Colonel  Julep,  we  shall  straightway  proceed  to 
Loamhurst,  and  await  the  course  of  events.” 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  A 
thick  white  mist  was  creeping  in  from  the  ocean  ; 
the  December  wind  whistled  drearily  through  the 
leafless  woods  fringing  the  beach  near  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Loamhurst,  and  scurrying  masses  of  leaden, 
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cumulous  clouds  and  flying  snowflakes  presaged  a 
stormy  night  and  a white  Christmas. 

At  such  a time,  one  might  think  that  only  geolo- 
gists, artists,  or  sea-gulls,  would  find  anything  inter- 
esting about  the  sombre  woods,  the  dark  green  rocky 
cliffs,  and  curling  white  foam  of  the  beach  ; yet  two 
bronzed  sailors,  who  had  taken  possession  of  a clump 
of  trees  in  this  melancholy  spot,  seemed  well  content 
with  the  prospect,  and  ever  and  anon  gazed  sharply 
through  their  marine  glass  at  a graceful*war-ship.  A 
yellow  ensign,  bearing  a blue  dragon,  floated  at  the 
masthead  of  the  cruiser  which  rode  proudly  at  an- 
chorinthe  channel.  Judging  from  the  volume  of 
smoke  issuing  from  her  funnel,  the  “ Confucius  ” 
seemed  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  weigh  anchor 
and  glide  off  to  sea.  “ Look  ! Tony  ! ” suddenly  ex- 
claimed the  taller  of  the  two  sailors;  “they  display 
a green  pennant ; now  a white  one  follows  ; it's  a sig- 
nal.” “ Shiver  my  timbers  ! ” cried  Tony  ; “ they  have 
that  bronze  vase  aboard,  and  here  comes  a passen- 
ger.” 

“ Right !”  growled  Skylark,  “our  two  Mongolians 
are  heading  down  the  grove  to  starboard,  and  the 
admiral  has  lowered  a boat  to  receive  them.  Now, 
Tony,  clear  the  deck  for  action  ; screen  yourself 
behind  this  old  oak,  and  when  I give  our  college 
cheer,  spring  forward  and  cover  them  with  your 
revolver.”  Two  men,  evidently  Chinese,  were  now 
briskly  approaching.  They  were  closely  wrapped  in 
fur  coats,  and  the  smaller  of  them  seemed  very  ner- 
vous and  excited,  and  occasionally  glanced  furtively 
behind  him.  His  companion,  whom  Skylark  recog- 
nized, was  no  less  a personage  than  Consul  Sen  Sen. 
He  advanced  with  great  dignity,  and  from  his  ges- 
tures, seemed  trying  to  reassure  his  timid  companion. 
They  were  about  four  paces  distant  now,  and  the 
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boat,  manned  by  five  swarthly  sailors,  was,  despite 
the  heavy  sea,  rapidly  nearing  the  beach,  when 
Skylark  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gave  the 
college  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  two  sailors 
covered  the  Chinamen  with  their  revolvers. 

The  Consul  dropped  his  bamboo-cane  and  stood 
aghast,  while  his  companion,  quickly  placing  an  ivory 
whistle  to  his  lips,  blew  it  shrilly. 

The  boat’s  crew,  who  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  shore,  came  rushing  to  the  rescue,  headed  by 
their  officer,  a gigantic  celestial,  whose  countenance 
was  such  a contrast  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  that 
Attila  might  have  claimed  him  as  a lineal  descendant. 

As  the  Tartars  advanced,  yelling  like  wild-cats 
and  brandishing  their  cutlasses,  Tony  began  to  fear 
lest  Skylark  and  himself  might  soon  be  sent  to  cele- 
brate Christmas  beyond  the  pearly  gates  ajar.  To 
his  amazement,  however,  Skylark  did  not  even  deign 
to  look  behind  him,  but  suddenly  held  aloft  a little 
piece  of  red  silk,  bearing  in  gold  the  device  of  a dra- 
gon, whereat  the  Consul,  with  Lord  Bon  Ton  and  the 
giant  in  gold  lace,  forthwith  bowed  their  faces  hum- 
bly to  the  earth,  while  the  marines,  with  cutlasses 
pointing  skyward,  stood  immovable  as  statues. 
Then,  as  they  stood  erect  and  attentive,  Skylark 
sternly  addressed  to  the  Consul  a strange  speech. 

“ O Sen  Sen  ! tremble  at  the  wrath  of  your  mighty 
emperor,  Hi-Sun,  and  behold  his  royal  symbol. 
Once  did  I rescue  your  crown-prince,  ‘ Flower  of  the 
Moon,’  from  the  ravenous  jaws  of  the  sacred  crocodile 
on  the  shore  of  the  Ho  Hang  Flo.  I am  the  Em- 
peror’s friend,  and  verily,  I will  have  your  comrade 
Bon  Ton  boiled  in  a porcelain  jar,  if  he  does  not  re- 
store the  bronze  dragon-vase  to  my  friend  Colonel 
Julep.  “ Obey,  therefore,  and  thus  escape  the  sharp 
talons  of  the  eagle  of  the  West,  that  soars  above  the 
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red  and  white  clouds  of  the  sunset,  and  dwells  in  the 
blue  star-strewn  dome  of  heaven.” 

The  effect  of  this  unique  oration  was  magical. 
The  Consul  humbly  entreated  Skylark  to  grant  him 
a few  words  in  private,  to  which  he  readily  consent- 
ed ; and  a few  moments  later  evidently  came  to  satis- 
factory terms  with  Sen  Sen,  and  shook  hands  with 
Bon  Ton  and  the  Chinese  naval  officer.  The  sailors 
then  joyfully  escorted  the  two  celestials  to  the  boat, 
after  saluting  Skylark  and  Tony,  and  a few  minutes 
later,  just  as  the  full-orbed  moon  burst  from  its  fleecy 
clouds  and  skimmered  with  silvery  radiance  over 
the  heaving  waves,  a blast  of  wild,  glad  music  re- 
sounded from  the  deck,  and  amid  a shower  of  fire- 
works and  a blaze  of  brilliant  lights,  the  gallant  cruis- 
er steamed  rapidly  towards  the  dark  and  boundless 
ocean. 

Very  cozy  was  Skylark’s  study  that  Christmas  eve. 
Snow  without  and  holly  within  ; and  merry  were  the 
two  friends  seated  there  regaling  themselves  with  a 
Welsh  rarebit  and  White  Wolf  ale.  The  silvery 
voice  of  the  little  onyx  clock  had  just  sounded  nine, 
when  a messenger-boy  entered,  bearing  an  effusive 
letter  of  thanks  from  Colonel  Julep,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten to  enclose  a crisp  check  and  an  invitation 
to  the  two  friends  to  honor  him  with  their  presence 
at  his  Christmas  dinner. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  chronicle  the  fact  that 
another  rich  bronze  vase,  the  Christmas  gift  of  Con- 
sul Sen  Sen,  is  now  a cherished  ornament  of  Col- 
onel Julep’s  elegant  parlor  at  Maplewood  Manse — 
a vase  so  greatly  admired  by  the  beautiful  Iphigenia, 
that  Count  Pennyworth  feels  disconsolate,  and  has 
determined  to  launch  a black  ship  and  return  to  his 
ancestral  castle  in  the  Pyrenees. 


Proteus. 
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Quomodo  Cranscurritur  per  fllaciem  Soleis  ferratis. 


Condere  nunc  versus  cunctorum  vota  reposcunt, 

Quos  vetor  a musa  pudibunda  dicere  carmen. 

Qui  Phoebi  jactat  afflatam  numine  mentem 
Ille  die  laeta  magni  sit  carminis  auctor, 

Mellifluumque  trahat  callido  de  pectore  fiumen. 
Frigida  namque  dedit  mihi  pectora  Numen,  et  illis 
Maeonidum  valui  non  unquam  tangere  corda. 

Ast  nunc  invitus,  socii  mihi  credite,  versus 
Aptaque  festivis  committo  gaudia  chartis. 

Ipse,  nec  inficior,  lingua  sum  comptus,  atomnis 
Denegat  esse  potens  me  versu.  Vera  fatetur. 

Adde  quod  asperitas  hyemis  negat  ore  canendum. 
Tristis  adest  mensis,  raucis  Aquilonibus  horrens, 
Vinctaque  caerulea  glacie  stant  stagna  lacusque. 

Quis  versus  fingat  ? Quis,  dicite,  fingat  ineptus  ; 
Ludus  cum  ad  dubios,  spreto  discrimine  crurum, 
Lubrica  crusta  vocat,  vitro  mage  splendida  ? Quae  non 
Discere  mens  artem  juvenili  flagret  amore, 

Taedia  qua  Brumae  concessum  est  fallere  longa  ? 

Ergo  valete  Novem  ; bene  sit  tibi  doctor  Apollo. 

Ecce  vocant  soleae.  Nix,  stagna  lacusque,  venimus. 
Ferratae  soleae  splendescant,  cote  novante, 

Atque  ligaminibus  sit  plurima  cura,  sodales. 

Horrida  tempestas  terras  contraxit  et  imbres  ; 

Frigus  erit  eras,  et  canibus  cadet  arida  cauda. 

Quisque  suas  igitur  soleas  sit  ferre  paratus. 

Qualis  apum  circum  volitant  examina  tecta  ; 

Fit  sonus,  et  coeli  miscentur  templa  susurro, 

Sole  sub  ardenti  cum  roscida  mella  liquescunt. 

Tradita  sic  studiis  pubes  ardore  salutat 
Ardua  cum  optatum  dant  tintinnabula  finem. 
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Continuo  surgit,  librisque  scholisque  relictis, 

Confugit  ad  fluvium  repetens  solatia  crurum. 

Positus  in  medio  lacus  est  ; centralis  ab  omni 
Dicitur.  Hue  pueri  veniunt  dulcesque  puellae, 

Hue  vetuli  vetulaeque  simul,  catique  canesque, 

Quum  stupet  unda  lacus  rigidum  per  frigus.  Ad  auras 
Signa  videre  potes  vario  fluitantia  motu. 

Agmen  vidisti  cygnorum  ludere  in'undis, 

Ut  passim  tacito  secat  aequora  clara  natatu  ? 

Lactea  sic  hilares  percurrunt  arva  sodales, 

Callida  mille  modis  torquentes  crura,  lacertis 
Inque  sinu  mersis.  Quisquis  sibi  nauta  ratisque. 

Sunt  qui  concurrant  celeres,  et  ubique  rotantem 
Fuste  pilam  curvo  crystalla  per  aequa  lacessunt. 
Historias  alii  scribunt  in  marmore  calce, 

Nominaque  et  rosulas  et  poma  et  sidera  caelant. 
Campum  festinant  alii  lustrare  micantem, 

Et  pede  luxuriant  Batavo  per  frigora  motu. 

Instar  navis  ego,  tumidis  a fluctibus  actae, 

Hue  illuc  titubo,  pedibusque  labantibus  obsto. 

Non  secus  ac  vino  gradiens  de  nocte  repletus 
Ebrius  incerto  tellurem  tramite  signat. 

Astra  et  ego  cudo,  versis  ad  sidera  plantis, 

Atque  oculi  celeres  flammas  et  fulgura  mittunt. 

Ridetur.  Risu  tremulo  concussa  cachinnat 
Utraque  ripa.  Cadunt  qui  jam  risere  vicissim. 

Difficile  est  fateor  quae  sunt  numeranda  referre  : 

Quot  lapsus  dederint,  quae  tristis  signa  doloris  ; 

Haec  alii  faciant  lingua  calamoque  potentes. 

Ast  unum  dicam  : post  ludos  pectora  torpor 
Occupat,  et  vixdum  sinit  ire  per  alta  viarum  ; 

Membra  movere  grave  est  ; non  parent  crura  manusque. 
Est  animi  fortis  quod  durum  est  vincere.  Quare 
Experiar  rursum  ; stabunt  sua  praemia  laudi. 

Hie  cessant  versus  ; cui  vero  ridet  Apollo, 

Quam  retuli  historiam  sublimi  carmine  narret. 

Rhetoricus,  ’03. 
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Gerald  Griffin. 


SMONG  those  whose  remarkable  talents  have 
entitled  them  to  that  peculiar  appellation 
which  the  world  calls  genius,  few  are  found 
who  possess  well  rounded  natures.  Many  of  them 
are  wayward,  erratic,  perverse  and  even  immoral. 
Often  in  them  is  combined  a brilliant  imagination  or 
a clear  understanding  with  a heart  low,  vile  and  de- 
based. The  records  of  English  literature  alone 
would  furnish  many  a name  that  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  world  because  its  bearer  has  been  the  au- 
thor of  many  a beautiful  sentiment,  many  a brilliant 
line,  but  who  has  also  left  to  his  biographers  a long 
list  of  misdeeds  whose  very  mention  crimsons  the 
cheek  of  modesty. 

Sheridan,  the  brilliant  dramatist,  was  addicted  to 
every  vice;  the  name  of  Byron  is  synonymous  with 
lechery  ; Chatterton  was  a charlatan,  Shelly  an  athe- 
ist, and  Scott  a bigot ; the  author  of  “ The  Deserted 
Village  ” was  slovenly,  improvident  and  intemper- 
ate ; the  life  of  Burns  was  not  unblemished,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  domestic  career  was  a wretch. 

Pityful  it  is  that  such  is  the  truth,  and  that  we  are 
often  compelled  to  admire  a great  mind  coupled  with 
a depraved  nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  a relief  to  find  an 
instance  where  we  can  admire  the  artist  and  love  the 
man.  Such,  it  is  believed  by  many,  is  the  case  of  the 
poet,  the  novelist  and  story-teller,  Gerald  Griffin. 
Deserving  the  title,  genius  ; possessing  some  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  mind,  he  also  possessed  a pure 
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heart,  a refined,  delicate  and  highly  cultured  nature. 
A brief  outline  of  his  life  is  all  that  can  here  be 
given,  as  a careful  study  of  his  career  would  require 
a more  pretentious  effort. 

That  he  was  a genius  cannot  at  present  be  proved, 
and  that  such  is  true  must  depend  upon  the  state- 
ment that  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  critics. 

Born  of  Irish  parents,  he  inherited  many  of  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  marked  his  brief, 
eventful  and  admirable  career.  His  mother  was  a 
remarkable  woman,  and  to  her  Griffin  might  attrib- 
ute the  source  of  his  talents.  She  was  highly  cul- 
tured, possessed  a fine  taste  and  a passion  for  Eng- 
lish literature  which  she  never  ceased  to  foster  by 
constant  reading  of  the  best  works.  Like  the  vast 
majority  of  her  countrywomen,  she  was  deeply  re- 
ligious and  never  failed  to  impress  upon  her  children 
the  beauties  of  the  true  faith  and  a tender  love  for 
Him  Who  died  upon  the  cross. 

This  careful  home  training  made  upon  the  youth- 
ful Gerald  a deep  impression,  which  time  and  cir- 
cumstances never  erased  ; for,  be  it  said  in  his  honor, 
that  never,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  corrupt  city  of 
London,  did  he  forget  the  lessons  which  he  heard 
from  the  lips  of  a pious  mother. 

His  youth  was  passed  in  a picturesque  part  of  his 
native  land,  where  his  soul,  ever  in  love  with  nature, 
dwelt  upon  the  beauty  of  his  surroundings — sur- 
roundings that  awakened  in  him  the  poetic  instinct. 

Resolved  to  be  a poet,  he,  while  yet  a mere  youth, 
left  the  simple  village  of  his  birth,  and  started  for 
that  vast  metropolis  where  many  a brave  heart, 
buoyed  up  by  friends  and  the  promise  of  success,  has 
abandoned  the  struggle  and  sunk  into  despair.  To 
London  Griffin  went,  where  he  had  neither  friends 
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nor  the  slightest  promise  of  success.  He  did  pos- 
sess, however,  an  indomitable  spirit.  “ My  talents,” 
said  he,  “ must  support  me  ; if  they  do  not,  I am  un- 
worthy of  recognition.”  And  although  he  started 
with  an  ambition  that  seemed  preposterous,  he  was 
not  an  idle  dreamer.  It  was  his  intention  to  reform, 
by  his  pen,  the  English-speaking  stage,  and  in  this 
he  worked  manfully. 

Many  a dismal  story  might  be  told  of  the  terrible 
struggles  undergone  in  the  city  of  London  by  those 
who  have  there  sought  that  phantom,  literary  fame; 
but  it  is  doubtful,  if  among  the  stories  one  can  be 
found  more  pitiful,  but  withal  more  noble,  than  that 
of  this  Irish  bo}7  who  battled  not  in  vain.  His  stor}^ 
is  lengthy,  so  let  it  be  merely  said  that  he  endured 
the  scoffs  of  publishers,  the  cruelty  of  managers,  the 
galling  chains  of  poverty,  aye,  even  the  cruel  pangs 
of  hunger.  But  amidst  it  all,  when  he  worked  night 
after  night  in  a room 

“ With  walls  so  hare 
He  blessed  his  shadow  for  falling  there,” 

when,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  apparel,  he 
was  unable  to  accept  invitations  to  visit  friends  and 
was  even  compelled  to  go  forth  for  exercise  under 
cover  of  darkness,  he  did  not  despair,  he  did  not 
complain,  he  did  not  abandon  the  struggle.  He  did 
not,  as  multitudes  have  done,  seek  consolation  in  low 
companionship  or  the  alluring  glass;  he  did  not  rail 
at  fate  and  end  all  in  the  poisoned  cup. 

No,  Griffin  was  not  a coward.  Bravery  and  de- 
termination were  two  of  his  dominant  qualities,  and 
they  carried  him  safely  through  the  fight. 

Of  his  works,  nothing  can  be  said  here,  except  that 
they  possess  many  an  excellence. 

Before  he  had  attained  the  age  when  most  young 
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men  are  merely  starting  in  life,  he  wrote  his  famous 
tragedy,  “ Gysippus,”  which  was  produced  by  Ma- 
cready.  His  fame,  however,  will  rest  upon  some  of 
his  short  stories  and  upon  his  novel,  entitled,  “ The 
Collegians.” 

Of  the  latter  it  has  been  said,  that  he  who  can 
read  some  of  its  many  beautiful  passages  without  a 
tear,  can  read  all  Shakespeare  without  a sigh.  And, 
in  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  most  of  his  writings  bear 
that  singular  test,  that  we  can  rise  from  their  perusal 
feeling  better  toward  the  world,  better  toward  our- 
selves. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  of  his  works  as  of  his  charac- 
ter that  it  was  the  intention  to  speak;  so  in  behalf  of 
that  character  another  quotation  will  be  given.  Says 
his  biographer  : “ He  came  out  of  the  trial,  a young 

man  with  his  home  training  unsullied,  a Christian 
with  his  faith  more  confirmed,  a gentleman  unharmed 
in  his  honor  or  refinement,  and  a writer  who  had  won 
success  and  the  public  by  his  own  independent 
genius,  bearing  his  triumph  with  a tender  and  grace- 
ful modesty.” 

This  is  praise  in  its  highest  form ; for  what  could 
possibly  be  said  of  any  man  placed  as  Griffin  was 
that  could  cast  upon  him  greater  glory?  Such  an 
epitaph  is  an  object-lesson  that  is  more  forcible, 
more  eloquent,  and  of  greater  value  to  aspiringyouth, 
than  anything  that  might  come  from  the  pen  of  him 
in  whose  honor  it  was  written. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  Griffin’s  life 
was  that  which  took  place  when  that  life  was  near  its 
close.  For  when  Griffin  had  won  fame  and  when  he 
was  on  the  road  to  wealth  and  worldly  enjoyments, 
he  abandoned  his  calling,  destroyed  all  his  unpub- 
lished manuscripts,  regretted  every  moment  that  he 
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had  passed  in  the  field  of  letters  as  worse  than  lost, 
and  with  that  nobility  of  purpose  which  marked  all 
his  efforts,  he  left  the  world  and  entered  a religious 
order,  where  he  died  when  about  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years. 

His  opinion  of  ambition  may  be  learned  from  his 
lines  : — 

Oh,  life,  what  a cheat  art  thou 
On  youthful  fancy  stealing, 

A prodigal  in  promise  thou, 

A miser  in  fulfilling. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  the 
lines  of  one  who  has  been  soured  b}r  defeat,  but  the 
words  of  a man  who  was  victorious. 

And  now,  may  it  not  be  said,  after  this  hasty 
glance  at  his  career,  that  Griffin  was  an  exception 
to  the  vast  number  of  the  most  highly  gifted  of 
literateurs,  and  that  it  is  true,  in  admiring  the  artist, 
love  for  the  man  need  not  be  withheld. 

J.  C.  McN. 
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Hast  thou  not  felt  a dread,  mysterious  power, 

A mystic  presence,  undefined  and  dim, 

Creep  o’er  thy  spirit  in  its  happiest  hour, 

Presaging  restlessly  some  coming  ill  ? 

Amid  the  triumph  and  the  loud  acclaim, 

Through  wealth  and  station,  glory,  honor,  fame, — 

In  court,  in  camp,  in  pleasure’s  rosiest  bower, — 

In  solitude  and'in  the  crowd,  it  still, 

Like  an  attendant  spectre,  gaunt  and  grim, 

Intrudes,  and  when  we  fain  would  sip, 

In  malice  dashes  from  the  eager  lip 

The  cup  of  gladness,  mantling  to  the  brim. 

Ay,  when  thy  breast  with  joy  supremely  thrills, 

And  all  thy  thoughts  with  smoothest  current  glide, 

Or  leap  in  music  like  the  crystal  rills 
That  sparkle  down  the  verdant  mountain’s  side, 

Hast  thou  not  noted,  in  thine  hour  of  pride, 

A prescient  sense  of  dangers  that  await, — 

A mocking,  baffling  whisper,  as  if  Fate 
Stood  there  thy  fancied  bliss  to  chide, 

Jeer  at  thy  joy  and  all  thy  hopes  deride  ? 

Dark  was  the  oracle  from  Delphi  sent,* 

Phrased  to  deceive,  whatever  the  event, 

When  son  of  HSacus  his  doom  would  know, 

Ere  joining  battle  with  the  Roman  foe  : 

But  darker  still  thy  hints,  with  menace  blent, 

Weird  Prophet  of  the  Soul, — Presentiment ! 

M.  J.  A.  McCaffeey,  '61. 

Aio  te,  AEacida,  Somanos  vincere  posse. 
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Cbc  JVnswer  from  tbeftlaws. 


(Verses  written  on  the  way  from  Ostia  to  Elba.) 

Down  at  Ostia  the  Tiber 

Murmurs  ; its  golden  waters  sweep 
From  among  the  marble  arches 
On  their  journey  towards  the  deep. 

And  the  meeting  of  the  waters 
Of  the  river  and  the  sea, 

Like  a vesper  bell  comes  stealing 
In  its  melody  to  me. 

And  it  wins  me  from  my  sadness, 

And  it  bids  me  sigh  no  more, 

While  a ripple  of  its  gladness 

Breaks  along  the  darkening  shore. 

And  I asked  the  loving  waters 
As  they  played  about  my  feet, 

Were  they  always  thus  so  happy  ? 

Were  their  lives  thus  so  complete  ? 
Did  no  storms  break  ever  o’er  them  ? 

Did  their  lives  the  winds  defy  ? 
Feared  they  not  the  reefs  of  Elba, 
Which  climb  frowning  to  the  sky  ? 

And  they  answered,  that  the  tempest 
And  the  winds  had  oft  times  bore 
Them  onward  in  its  cruel  grasp 
To  a wild  and  desolate  shore  ; 

That  the  cruel  reef  had  pierced  them, 
That  the  winds  took  up  their  cry, 
And  mocking,  dashed  them  forward 
On  a pitiless  coast  to  die. 
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But  that  One  was  always  with  them, 

And  with  Him  came  naught  of  ill  ; 

“ So  our  lives  are  always  sunshine 
And  our  joy  to  do  His  will.” 

And  I looked  upon  the  waters 
As  they  played  about  my  feet, 

And  I knew  why  they  were  happy — 

Why  their  lives  were  so  complete. 

Why  they  feared  no  wind  nor  tempest, 

How  their  trust  was  all  in  One  ; 

Why  their  voices  ever  answered, 

“Let  Thy  Holy  Will  be  done.’ 

Halifax,  ’92. 
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from  a Philosopher's  Hote=BooK. 


“ ^^HERE  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  on 
AW  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
^ philosophy,”  England’s  greatest  poet  tells 
us.  And,  in  fact,  we  are  surrounded  here  by 
mysteries ; nay,  we  ourselves  are  a mystery.  One- 
third  of  our  life  is  devoted  to  sleep,  in  which  the 
peasant  in  his  hut  is  on  a level  with  the  king 
in  his  palace.  If  one  is  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
there  is  no  reality,  and  the  beggar  on  his  cot  may 
be  as  happy  as  the  king  on  his  bed  of  down, 
and  vice  versa.  Once  asleep,  unless  roused  by  some 
external  impression,  we  sleep  on  until  our  forces 
are  repaired.  Then  the  mere  stimulus  afford- 
ed by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  enough  to 
awaken  us.  But  the  different  parts  of  the  body  may 
not  all  wake  up  at  the  same  time.  One  organ  may 
be  roused  first,  and  this  will  rouse  another,  and  so  on, 
until  we  are  wholly  awake.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  the  last  sense  to  be 
lost  in  sleep.  When  chloroform  is  inhaled,  after  all 
the  rest  of  the  system  is  seemingly  dead,  the  patient’s 
ear  is  still  able  to  catch  the  words  of  those  who  are 
speaking  near  him.  When  the  eyes  and  all  other 
organs  have  closed  in  death,  the  sense  of  hearing 
still  receives  our  words,  and  is  the  last  which 
dies.  Perhaps  it  sounds  odd  to  say  that  there  is 
probably  no  sleep  without  dreams.  In  the  deep- 
est sleep  there  is,  no  doubt,  some  activity  of  the 
brain,  although,  when  awake,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
recall  what  we  have  dreamt.  As  a rule,  the  elements 
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of  a dream  are  the  sensations  and  images  perceived 
and  felt  while  we  were  awake,  and  which  are  re- 
produced in  sleep. 

In  dreams,  a man  reveals  himself,  and  shows  just 
what  he  really  is.  The  dream  is  an  echo  of  his  daily 
life;  there  is  no  will-power,  no  sense  of  honor,  in  a 
dream  ; no  fear  of  what  others  may  say  of  him  to 
control  his  thought.  We  know  that  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  made  use  of  their  patients’ dreams  to  discover 
their  bodily  ills;  and  Aristotle  speaks  of  this  method 
of  diagnosis.  While  we  dream,  our  reasoning  powers 
are  diminished  ; but  there  is  one  faculty  whose  power, 
instead  of  being  lessened,  is  singularly  increased,  and 
that  is  memory.  We  may  recall  in  a dream  things 
which  we  do  not  remember  while  awake. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  dreams  are  those  in 
which  we  have  a presentiment  that  something  is  go- 
ing to  happen,  which  shortly  afterwards  does  happen. 
H ere  the  law  of  coincidences  may  count  for  some- 
thing. Nevertheless,  good  authorities  hold  that  cer- 
tain judgments,  based  on  knowledge  unconsciously 
acquired,  may  be  formed  and  elaborated.  Here,  as  we 
do  not  perceive  the  premises,  or  the  linking  togeth- 
er of  the  facts,  but  only  the  final  outcome  of  our  un- 
consciously formed  judgments,  we  are  naturally 
very  much  astonished,  and  may  even  see  in  our 
dream  something  supernatural.  Now  all  forms  of 
Mesmerism  and  Hypnotism  have  their  point  of  de- 
parture, their  root,  in  the  dream. 

What  is  Mesmerism?  The  name  is  derived  from 
a man  named  Mesmer,  who  first  practised  this  art 
on  patients.  Mesmer,  being  in  Vienna,  had  become 
acquainted  with  a Jesuit,  Fr.  Hehl,  who  had  great 
faith  in  the  influence  of  the  lodestone  on  human 
diseases.  He  had  invented  steel  plates  of  a peculiar 
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form,  which  he  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  a 
magnet  and  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  From 
him  Mesmer  learned  the  art  of  using  the  magnet  in 
the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  mesmerizing  of  a person  fitted  for  it  is  effect- 
ed in  many  ways.  One  of  the  usual  methods  is  that 
in  which  the  mesmerist,  placing  himself  near  the  in- 
dividual to  be  mesmerized,  makes  downward  passes 
with  his  hands  over  him,  without  touching  him, 
looking,  at  the  same  time,  intently  in  his  face.  This 
is  said  to  affect  the  individual  in  a space  of  time 
varying  from  two  or  three  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
The  effects  of  the  passes  or  fixed  attention  on  per- 
sons of  nervous  susceptibility  are  various.  There 
are  different  stages  or  degrees,  with  regard  to  the 
effects  produced  by  mesmerism.  The  person  mes- 
merized has  his  eyes  completely  closed  and  his 
senses  lulled,  and  yet  he  speaks  and  acts.  He  an- 
swers the  questions  proposed  to  him,  and  manifests 
an  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  which  before  he 
gave  no  proofs;  and  no  sooner  has  he  emerged 
from  the  mesmeric  trance  or  state  than  the  knowl- 
edge previously  displayed  departs. 

To  what,  though,  are  we  to  attribute  the  strange 
state  brought  about  by  mesmerism  ? Are  we  to 
consider  it  as  a natural  result  of  the  process  applied, 
or  are  we  to  attribute  it  to  the  intervention  of  de- 
mons? To  this  question  we  simply  answer  that 
whatever  animal  magnetism,  or  mesmerism — which 
names  signify  the  same  thing, — whatever  this  may 
have  been  in  its  origin,  it  has  since  been  applied 
to  superstition  and  licentiousness  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  condemned  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
has  been  forbidden  as  a culpable  and  dangerous  abuse. 

But  let  me  say  a word  on  Hypnotism  ! Hyp- 
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notism  is  nothing  new.  Ancient  peoples  were  ac- 
quainted with  it ; its  practice  being  mixed  with  dif- 
ferent forms  of  idolatry.  Valentine  Greatrakes, 
stated  to  have  been  a prominent  Irish  officer,  pro- 
claimed in  1662  that  he  was  gifted  by  God  with 
the  power  of  curing  disease.  His  renown  became 
extraordinary  ; sfor  cures  ^really  followed,  and  his 
method  was  simply  the  laying  on  of  hands.  But  in 
our  days,  hypnotism  appears  in  another  dress.  It 
was  about  1840  that  Mr.  Braid  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, a prominent  student  of  animal  magnetism, 
discovered  that  he  could  produce  sleep  in  most  per- 
sons whom  he  tried,  by  orderingthem  to  look  steadily 
at  some  brilliant  object,  usually  a faceted  glass  ball 
or  button  placed  about  a foot  from  the  eyes,  and 
above  their  level.  All  prominent  writers  upon 
this  subject  at  the  present  time,  date  the  scientific 
foundation  of  hypnotism  from  Braid’s  investigations. 
The  principles  discovered  by  him  were  applied  by 
other  persons  in  various  ways,  and  were  variously 
styled,  electro-biology,  etc. 

Liebault,  a French  physician  who  had  studied 
hypnotism  for  several  years,  proceeded  so  far  that 
he  could  hypnotize  even  by  suggestion  ; and  he  em- 
ployed his  power  as  a means  to  cure  diseases,  as  he 
could  thus  facilitate  the  application  of  remedies. 
Suggestion  was  made  in  words,  or  by  gesture,  or  by 
the  play  of  the  operator’s  features  from  surprise,  or 
disappointment,  or  satisfaction,  etc.  The  expectation 
that  some  strange  things  will  appear,  acts  as  a sug- 
gestion. The  greatest  result  in  this  direction  has 
been  obtained  by  Charcot,  who  experimented  upon 
hysterical  patients.  The  operator  is  generally  a 
man,  but  the  hypnotized  person  is  generally  a hys- 
terical woman,  as  being  best  fitted  for  this  state. 
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In  whatever  way  induced,  it  may  be  defined  as  an 
artificial  state  in  which  the  mind  becomes  passive, 
the  reasoning  powers  dormant,  and  the  will  subject 
to  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  operator.  Suggestion, 
indeed,  has  been  known  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
condition  itself  in  the  case  of  patients  habituated  to 
the  influence.  Braid  called  hypnotism  a nervous 
sleep  resembling  somnambulism.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  abnormal  state,  whose  nature  and  origin  we  can- 
not explain,  but  neither  can  we  explain  the  psycho- 
logical condition  of  an  intoxicated  person,  though  we 
are  familiar  with  the  external  facts.  The  drunkard 
will  sometimes  see  trees,  streets  and  houses  moving, 
and  will  reason  accordingly.  Thus  when  staggering 
homeward  and  seeing  the  houses  move,  he  will  think : 
“ I may  as  well  sit  down  and  wait  here  till  my  house 
comes,  and  then  jump  in.”  Such  a state  is  as  remark- 
able in  some  ways  as  hypnotism.  A more  extreme 
example  of  the  domination  of  man  by  disordered  im- 
agination is  the  sufferer  from  delirium  tremens , with 
his  hallucinations — the  horrid  phantoms  of  his  brain 
seen  with  wide-open  eyes, — and  his  frequent  changes 
from  blasphemy  to  piety. 

Now,  what  are  the  results  or  effects  of  hypnotism  ? 
I believe  these  results  and  effects  vary  indefinitely  ac- 
cording to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  and  practiced, 
and  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  hypnotized 
person  ; but,  as  a rule,  they  are  similar  to  magnetism. 
The  hypnotized  person  becomes  an  automaton,  and 
follows  the  operator  as  a piece  of  soft  iron  follows  a 
magnet ; and  finally  she  becomes  so  much  affected  by 
a command  of  the  operator,  that  at  the  hour  direc- 
ted by  him — it  may  be  many  hours  or  even  some 
days  afterward — she,  then  in  her  ordinary  condition, 
does  precisely,  at  the  exact  time,  and  without  know- 
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ing  why,  just  what  she  had  been  ordered  to  do- 
More  than  this  ; disease  can  be  ordered  away,  and 
pains  commanded  not  to  be  felt  at  surgical  operations; 
and  in  suitable  subjects,  these  commands  have  been 
obeyed.  Now,  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  no  one  can 
be  hypnotized  against  his  will ; but  I may  say  that  no 
one  can  be  hypnotized  who  does  not  believe  that  he 
can  be  hypnotized.  Thus,  a slight  influence  obtained 
at  a first  trial  inevitably  makes  the  second  effort  more 
successful.  There  is  no  domination  of  one  mind  by 
another,  properly  speaking,  in  hypnotism  ; no  clair- 
voyance, or  seeing  what  occurs  in  a distant  place  ; no 
power  of  revealing  the  hidden  past,  nor  any  power 
of  performing  miracles.  Suggestion  accepted  with- 
out resistance,  and  often  unconsciously,  by  the  sub- 
jects, accounts  for  all  that  hypnotism  really  does. 
The  mode  of  action  within  the  body  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  the  organism. 

With  regard  to  the  individual  who  has  frequently 
been  hypnotized,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a person  becomes  abnormal,  and  is  readily  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  another  person.  If  it  be 
true  that  a person  in  the  hypnotic  state  can  be  made 
to  carry  out  this  or  that  crime,  or  to  always  have  a 
strong  tendency  for  doing  so,  when  emerging  from 
that  state;  if  it  is  true,  the  practice  of  hypno- 
tizing ought  to  be  forbidden  by  the  civil  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  if  the  use  of  hyp- 
notism is  confined  to  the  curing  of  diseases,  it  may 
be  allowed  within  certain  limits.  There  is  a ten- 
dency, however,  to  exaggerate  the  usefulness  of  hyp- 
notism as  an  aid  to  medicine.  Those  physicians 
who  a few  years  ago  predicted  further  triumphs 
over  disease  by  means  of  hypnotic  influence,  now 
admit  that  its  possibilities  are  nearly  exhausted. 
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Ron.  Joftn  C.  mcDonouab,  '6$.  EL  D., 
gbief  Justice  in  tbe  Philippines. 


is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Monthly 
j|f  records  the  well  deserved  honor  lately  bestowed 
on  a distinguished  son  of  Fordham.  That  Mr. 
McDonough  has  richly  merited  the  good  will  of  his 
party  and  this  new  evidence  of  its  continued  appre- 
ciation of  his  worth,  no  one  will  deny.  We  of 
Fordham  have  only  to  testify  to  the  pleasure  that  is 
ours  on  his  elevation  to  so  important  a post  as  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Philippines.  A brief  sketch 
of  Mr.  McDonough’s  career  will  prove  of  interest, 
we  are  sure,  to  all  old  Fordhamites. 

Mr.  McDonough  was  born  in  Ireland,  fifty-three 
years  ago,  and  settled  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  when  seven 
years  old.  He  was  graduated  from  Fordham  College 
and  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  1869  in  Dunkirk,  where  he  was  elected  police 
justice  twice  and  a special  surrogate  of  Chatauqua 
County  once.  He  has  been  a resident  of  Albany  since 
1881,  and  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice  in  the  third  judicial  district  in  1891. 

He  was  a delegate-at-large  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1894,  and  was  a most  influential  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  He  has  always  been  one  of  the 
foremost  advocates  of  the  cause  of  labor  in  the 
state,  and  it  was  due  solely  to  his  efforts  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  adopted  the  provi- 
sion which  prohibits  contract  labor  in  the  prisons,  and 
embraces  a scheme  for  employing  the  prisoners  in 
manufacturing  articles  for  use  by  the  civil  divisions 
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of  the  state,  thus  bringing  the  work  of  the  convicts 
in  state  prisons  out  of  competition  with  free  labor. 
Mr.  McDonough  was  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Labor  previous  to  his  election  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  McDonough  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of 
New  York  in  1898,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected 
Governor.  He  was  re-elected  in  1900,  and  the  Re- 
publican leaders  desired  him  to  take  a renomination 
last  fall,  but  he  declined.  At  present  he  is  practis- 
ing law  in  Albany  and  New  York,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Albany  Board  of  Education. 

The  Philippine  court  is  at  present  composed  of 
the  following  members:  Cajetano  Arellano,  Victor- 
ino  Mapa,  Florentino  Torres,  James  F.  Smith,  Flet- 
cher Ladd  and  Charles  A.  Willard. 

We  have  learned  from  his  own  lips,  that  this  ap- 
pointment came  to  Mr.  McDonough  without  his  seek- 
ing it  ; that  it  was  the  personal  wish  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  should  accept  the  office,  and  that  the 
President,  in  tending  it  to  the  Ex-Secretary,  felt  that 
he  was  doing  much  towards  helping  to  straighten  out 
the  tangle  in  the  East. 

Fordham  has  already  bespoken  her  good  wishes 
at  the  late  Alumni  banquet,  echoes  of  which  have 
just  reached  us.  May  we  be  allowed  here  to  extend 
earnest  felicitations  to  the  Hon.  gentleman,  who  has 
ever  proved  himself  a true  and  devoted  son  of 
Fordham. 

Fordham  is  proud  of  him,  while  this  gift  at  the 
hands  of  the  President  declares  his  worth  before  the 
American  people.  Yet,  we,  in  our  rejoicing  at  the 
elevation  of  our  Alumnus,  cannot  but  express  our 
regret  that  one  who  loved  the  old  College  with  such  a 
deep  love  and  came  among  us  often  to  testify  to  that 
love,  is  now,  even  at  the  call  of  duty,  to  leave  us. 
Floreat ! 
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Societies, 


«ODALITY  day,  as  the  feast  of  the  Purification 
has  always  been  known  at  Fordham,  was  cele- 
brated this  year  on  Sunday,  February  8th.  In 
accordance  with  an  old  custom,  the  reception  of  the 
postulants  into  the  various  sodalities  took  place  in 
the  evening.  Eighty-six  students  were  enrolled. 
This  is  the  largest  number  ever  admitted  at  one  time. 
Father  O’Donovan,  S.  J.,  of  The  Messetzger  staff,  was 
the  preacher,  and  having  reminded  the  aspiring 
sodalists  of  the  great  honor  which  was  about  to  be 
conferred  upon  them,  he  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
great  influence  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  with  her 
Divine  Son,  and  exhorted  all  to  ever  cherish  a true 
devotion  to  Mary,  whom  Christ,  as  He  was  dying 
on  the  cross,  called  our  mother.  The  speaker  con- 
cluded his  discourse  by  telling  the  new  members  of 
the  obligation  enjoined  upon  them  of  ever  showing  a 
good  example  by  leading  lives  worthy  of  sodalists. 

The  sermon  ended,  the  postulants  filed  up  to  the 
altar  and  recited  in  unison  their  act  of  consecration. 
Each  one  then  received  from  the  hands  of  Rev.  Fr. 
Rector  the  certificate  of  admission.  This  impressive 
ceremony  was  followed  by  solemn  benediction  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  offici- 
ating ; Fr.  O’Donovan,  S.  J.,  deacon  ; and  Mr.  O’Shea, 
S.  J.,  subdeacon. 

The  Junior  Debating  Society  held  it  first  meeting 
for  the  second  term  on  Feb.  9th,  1903,  the  Moderator, 
Rev.  E.  J.  Burke,  S.  J.,  presiding.  The  following  of- 
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ficers  were  elected  for  the  second  terra  : — President, 
William  Fallon  ; Vice-president,  William  Quinn  ; Re- 
cording Secretary,  John  Ring  ; Corresponding 
Secretary,  John  Barry  ; Treasurer,  Joseph  Coogan. 

The  first  debate  for  the  second  terra  will  be  held 
in  Debating  Hall,  March  2d,  1903.  The  subject  for 
debate  is  : “ Resolved — That  Unions  are  Beneficial  to 
the  Working  Class.”  Those  appointed  for  the  debate 
are  : Affirmative,  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Gerard  ; Nega- 
tive, Messrs.  Barry  and  Gill. 

The  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  have  been 
rehearsing  regularly,  and  several  concerts  are  pro- 
jected. We  hear  nothing  but  good  reports  of  the 
work  and  of  the  steady  attendance  of  all  concerned 
at  rehearsals. 
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J\  Photograph. 


My  pretty  angel,  with  Italia’s  sky 

And  all  the  calm  of  Como  in  your  face, 

Rouse  sleeping  Music  ! bid  her  up  and  chase 
Inquietude  to  desert  wastes  to  die  ; 

And  ease  men’s  sobbing  hearts  of  sorrow’s  sigh  ! 
So  lend  your  beauty,  lend  your  art  and  grace, 

To  cheer  us  dullards  of  a smitten  race, 
Enamoured  still  of  sin-wrought  misery  ; 

Veneering  inner  hurts  with  lying  smiles, 

Estranged  from  God  to  cleave  to  baser  things  ! 
No  sound,  I trow,  dull  tedium  beguiles 

Sweetlier  than  the  song  a saint-child  sings  ! 

One  word  of  warning  ! Sin  alone  defiles  ; — 

Now  don’t,  my  little  angel,  soil  your  wings  ! 

A.  H.,  ’04. 


Sanctum. 


5 

After  the  Battle. 

SHE  ever-to-be-dreaded  examinations  have  become 
memories.  Some  of  the  effects  still  remain. 
Glad  are  they  who  can  triumphantly  exclaim  : 
“ We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours”;  but 
others  there  are  who  are  dolefully  repeating : “ W ould 
that  we  had  never  met ! ” Some  failed  to  realize  in 
time  the  necessity  of  hard  work,  and  others  only  now 
are  convinced,  as  “ jugward  ” they  plod  their  weary 
way,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  do  the  work  of 
five  months  in  one.  From  the  results,  it  would  seem 
that  some  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  their 
being  at  college,  or  else  had  a wrong  conception  of 
the  real  end  of  a college  course.  Or  perhaps  they 
may  have  fancied  that  sufficient  intellectual  culture 
could  be  had  by  mere  association,  and  consequently 
that  study  was  superfluous  and  unnecessary.  It  is 
true,  as  a great  writer  tells  us,  that  intercourse  with 
men  has  a tendency  to  develop  the  mind  ; and  while 
this  may  be  considered  a help  in  the  educational  line, 
yet,  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  is  it  the  most  important 
element.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  study  of 
the  classics  is  the  one  great  method  by  which  that 
state  of  intellectual  perfection,  which  is  the  aim  of  a 
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college  education,  is  reached.  There  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  opinion  of  those  who,  viewing  all  things 
from  a point  of  utility,  say  that  a college  education 
is  a waste  of  time.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  classics,  which,  thank  goodness ! still  hold  a 
foremost  place  in  the  majority  of  the  colleges,  if 
studied  as  they  should  be,  not  in  a careless  and 
dilatory,  but  in  a thorough  and  diligent  manner,  will 
beget  the  same  thoroughly  all-around  scholars  in  the 
present  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Reading.  Fiction  or  What? 

In  conversation  with  the  chief  librarian  recently, 
we  had  occasion  to  inquire  what  books  were  most  in 
demand.  Unhesitatingly,  he  replied,  that  “ books  of 
fiction  were  most  sought  after/’  He  did  not  deny 
that  there  was  a considerable  call  for  the  more  solid 
forms  of  literature,  and  that  the  general  reading  of 
stories  was  confined  to  a select  few,  who  apparently, 
cared  only  for  Mr.  Hero  and  Miss  Heroine;  but  this 
select  few  read  nothing  but  stories.  To  those  who 
have  the  training  of  Fordham’s  sons  in  hand,  it  will 
come  as  a shock  to  learn  that  there  is  even  among 
the  minority  such  a decided  leaning  toward  the  books 
that  live  for  the  day,  to  the  neglect  of  the  “ immortals.” 
For  we  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  not  to 
Dickens  or  Thackery  or  Bulwer  Lytton  or  Scott  that 
these  easy-going  students  look  for  entertainment, 
though  both  entertainment  and  instruction  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  authors  named,  but  to 
writers  whose  books,  at  the  most,  are  forgotten,  even 
in  name,  twelve  months  after  publication.  The 
strictly  moral  side  of  the  question  is  not  in  dispute. 
No  book  finds  a place  on  our  shelves  but  bears  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  those  in  authority.  We  concede, 
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too,  that  an  occasional  digression  into  these  lighter 
forms  of  a so-called  literature  may  be  a tonic  for  an 
overtired  brain  ; but  that  there  should  be  such  a con- 
stant demand  for  what  at  best  must  be  termed  cheap 
reading,  is  not  a good  sign,  even  though  it  be  con- 
fined to  the  minority.  Who  knows  but  what  the 
being  deprived  of  the  solace  of  their  favorite 
authors,  or  the  unfulfilled  desire  of  being  comforted 
and  inspired  by  the  grand  and  sublime  thoughts  of 
the  latest  or  most  popular  novelist,  may  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  many  failures  in  the  recent 
examinations  ? 

We  congratulate  the  majority,  however,  who,  next 
to  their  class  texts,  find  true  pleasure  in  reading 
the  volumes  that  have  made  for  the  betterment  of 
the  mother  tongue.  Their  reward  is  at  hand,  or  is 
coming,  in  the  shape  of  a purity  of  style,  a richness 
of  vocabulary  in  writing  or  speaking,  and  in  that 
general  tone  of  refinement  which  is  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  those  who  have  read  wisely  and 
well.  We  would  have  them  exert  an  influence  on 
their  misguided  fellows,  who  know  not  the  value  of 
the  real  treasures  over  at  Science  Hall,  to  whom 
Newman  and  Ruskin  are  but  names,  and  who  in  a 
future  not  far  distant  will  surely  realize  the  true 
value  of  what  they  have  missed.  Alas ! it  will  be 
then  too  late  to  fit  their  taste  to  anything  better 
than  that  to  which  they  are  now  addicted. 

The  Baseball  Outlook. 

With  the  spring  come  the  flowers,  and  with  spring 
come,  too,  the  poems  which  that  joyous  season  always 
provokes.  W e await  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  the 
flowers,  and  in  trepidation  look  forward  to  the  songs 
of  the  callow  versifiers.  But  one  songlet  has,  up  to 
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this  writing,  reached  our  Sanctum,  and  some  day  or 
other,  out  of  curiosity,  we  are  going  to  read,  and 
then,  in  all  probability,  reject  it. 

But  with  the  spring  and  even  with  the  poems  draw- 
ing on,  we  are  glad  to  anticipate  the  certain  joys  and 
possible  triumphs  of  the  season  in  baseball.  This 
game  is  first  in  the  heart  of  the  Fordhamite.  Sel- 
dom has  a really  weak  team  represented  us  on  the 
campus,  and  no  season  could  with  truth  be  called  a 
disastrous  one.  We  are  informed  by  those  in  charge 
that  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  great  things 
from  the  wearers  of  the  “ maroon  ” during  the  season 
of  1903.  The  schedule,  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  is  certainly  generous  and  representative  of 
the  best  college  teams  in  the  East ; of  candidates  for 
the  various  positions,  there  are  many,  and,  as  usual 
at  Fordham,  the  best  men  will  secure  positions  on 
the  team.  The  manager,  the  captain  and  his  men 
may  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  utmost  toward  defend- 
ing our  good  name  on  the  diamond,  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  us,  the  on-lookers,  to  do  our  share  in  aid- 
ing the  good  cause.  Therefore  it  behooves  the  stu- 
dent-body, by  word  and  act,  to  encourage  all  those  in 
whose  hands  we  leave  our  baseball  honor.  Attend- 
ance at  the  games  is  essential,  and  while  present,  let 
there  be  no  voice  silent  during  the  cheering  and  sing- 
ing. The  Alumni  have  been  very  faithfid  in  attending 
the  games,  and  their  presence  has  ever  helped  to  aug- 
ment our  enthusiasm.  We  must  do  our  share,  and 
in  defeat  and  victory  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  graduates  and  all  friends  of  Fordham,  and  cheer 
our  men  in  victory,  or,  if  it  comes,  in  defeat. 

St.  Francis  and  the  “ Literary  Digest.” 

The  Literary  Digest  has  recently  reviewed  a book  by 
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Anne  Macdonnell  entitled,  “ The  Sons  of  FrancisA 
The  review  is  flattering  to  the  author,  but  not  to  the 
saint  or  his  sons.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by 
the  critic  that  “ good  Francis  of  Assisi  was  by  nature 
and  inevitably  a reckless  adventurer  and  a knight 
errant.  He  had  been  nurtured  upon  tales  of  chivalry 
and  the  songs  of  troubadours ; his  favorite  pastime 

was  the  recovering  of  lost  causes There  was 

nothing  reasonable  or  sensible  about  him His 

lusty  nature  was  forever  rejoicing  even  in  his  own 
pains  and  slights  and  mockings.”  And  further  on 
we  find  this  passage  : 

“ Among  the  sons  of  Francis  were  several  who  in- 
terpreted his  self-abnegation  by  grotesque  exaggera- 
tions ; and  these  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  : 
Jacopone,  for  example, — the  mad  Jacopone,  Laureate 
of  Folly  and  improvisatore,  who  sang  to  his  congre- 
gation as  often  as  he  preached  ; and  Junipero,  a very 
buffoon  in  his  exaltations,  who  found  his  joy  in  mak- 
ing a fool  of  himself  to  the  glory  of  God;  and  Giles 
the  ecstatic,  cavalier,  gentleman,  basket-maker,  wa- 
ter carrier,  tramp — often  taken  for  a rogue  or  a mad- 
man, once  for  a gamester,  finding  his  occasional  lux- 
ury in  some  leisure  for  communion  in  a lonely  place  ; 
so  that  the  country  folk  wondered  if  Paradise  could 
even  be  worth  all  that  it  cost  Brother  Giles.  The 
Pope  might  have  said  to  Francis,  0 simplicone  ! Quo 
vadis  ? ” 

The  author  who  wrote,  and  the  critic  who  ap- 
proves, such  sentiments,  are  ill  adapted  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  a saint  like  Francis  of  Assisi.  They 
make  no  account  of  gospel  principles,  or  the  special 
whisperings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  explain  every- 
thing on  purely  natural  grounds.  Poverty,  hu- 
mility and  self-abnegation  are  little  understood, 
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and  less  appreciated,  by  a people,  whose  god  is 
mammon  and  whose  aim  in  life  is  notoriety.  This 
same  spirit  is  but  too  well  reflected  in  the  secular 
press  of  the  day.  Wealth,  in  this  country,  stands 
in  the  place  of  old-world  nobility  ; and  so  every 
word  of  the  wealthy,  though  without  point  in  itself, 
receives  undue  prominence  in  the  papers,  and  is  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  land.  Men  like  Francis 
and  his  sons  men  consider  fools,  but  their  portion 
is  with  the  saints. 
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Cbe  Strayed  Reveller* 


Threnody  Marine. 

Sir  lobster  spawneth  ’neath  Atlantic  swell — 
Crustacean  decapod  : 

Full  oft  he  sheds  his  non-extensile  shell, 

Near  cold  Cape  Cod  ; 

Then  paper-jerkined,  lurks  in  sea-fern  beds, 

All  hyaline, 

And  nourishes  his  green  maxillopeds 
With  iodine. 

Anon  his  cephalo-thorax  hard  defies 
All  Neptune’s  fish. 

Alas  ! his  doom  to  blush  like  sun-set  skies, 

On  salad  dish. 

Bewail,  O Triton  of  the  sounding  shell  ! 

Lament,  fair  Niads  of  the  coral  reef  ! 

Sir  lobster  leaves  for  aye  his  rocky-cell, 

And  clanging  bell-buoy  tolls'an  iron  grief. 

Moral. 

Sweet  youth,  beware  the  nets  ’neath  glancing  wave  ; 

Taste  not  false  Circe’s  wine  ; 

Ne’er  war  for  laurels  and  a marble  grave, 

Nor  like  Lucullus  dine. 


Saladin,  ’03. 
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Hews  of  toe  ttlontb. 


We  should  like,  if  space  permitted,  to 
'67  quote  in  full  a very  timely  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor  of  the  Utica 
Observer  by  our  distinguished  alumnus,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
J.  S.  Lynch,  ’67,  LL.  D.  It  treats  of  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  The  paper  in  ques" 
tion  advocated  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  following,  no 
doubt,  the  opinion  given  by  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skin- 
ner, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Let  us  cull  a few  of  the  many  good 
things  written  by  Monsignor  Lynch. 

“The  rights  of  the  majority  should  not  be  tramp- 
led upon  by  the  minority.  I believe  that  if  a correct 
census  of  this  city  (Utica)  were®taken,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  Catholics  outnumber  all  other  sects 
combined.  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  majority  of  our 
citizens,  I protest'against  what  looks  like  a covert 
attempt  to  smuggle  a kind  of  Protestant  religion 

into  our  public  schools 

“We  Catholics  believe  that  the  public  schools  are 
already  sectarian,  but  we  protest  against  them  being 
made  more  so  ; we  claim  that  they  are  sectarian  be- 
cause they  are  influenced  by  the  principles  of  that 
sect  which  wishes  to  have  schools  without  any  relig. 

ious  instruction 

“ Let  those,  therefore,  who  want  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools  proceed  in  the  only  legitimate  way  now 
left  open  to  them — let  them  go  to  the  Legislature 
and  have  our  city  charter  amended  in  accordance 
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with  their  views  ; but  before  they  succeed,  the  voters 
will  have  to  be  heard  from,  and  I venture  to  predict 
that  they  will  resent  this  insidious  attempt  to  Prot- 
estantize our  public  schools  more  strongly  than  the 
proposition  submitted  to  them  a few  years  ago,  to 
discriminate  against  Catholics  and  Lutherans  in  the 
distribution  of  free  text-books.  No  ! Hands  off  public 
schools.  Keep  religion  out  of  them  ; there  is  no 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  this  country. 

“ Instead  of  striving  to  put  in  the  public  schools  the 
Bible,  which  in  these  days  of  higher  criticism  is  be- 
lieved, in  its  entirety,  by  so  few  outside  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Observer 
to  lend  its  powerful  influence  for  the  finding  of  some 
way  to  teach  our  children  the  principles  of  morality 
and  religion  without  interfering  with  parental  rights 
and  liberty  of  conscience?  Meanwhile,  why  not  en- 
courage parents  as  far  as  possible  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  denominational  schools,  as  the  best  remedy 
under  the  circumstances? 

“ Catholics  prove  their  sincerity  by  educating  a mil- 
lion of  children,  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  dollars, 
under  strictly  Catholic  influences.  But  we  are  not 
alone  in  claiming  precedence  for  denominational 
schools.  To  mention  one  authority  alone,  the  “ Meth- 
odist ” writes  editorially,  as  quoted  in  the  Literary 
Digest,  Vol.  VII.,  v.  7 : “In  our  judgment  the  denomi- 
national schools  of  the  land,  as  compared  with  the 
purely  secular  or  State  schools,  are  on  moral 
grounds  incomparatively  the  safer.” 

“ Our  State  institutions,  as  a general  thing,  are  the 
hotbeds  of  infidelity — not  less  than  of  vice.  That  un- 
belief should  be  fostered  and  promoted  therein  is  not 
unnatural.  We  strongly  believe  that  our  Church 
should  invest  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
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next  ten  years  in  denominational  schools.  Why  ? 
Because  we  believe  this  system  is  the  American  one 
and  the  only  safe  one. 

“ Better  follow  the  example  of  England  and  Ger- 
many and  the  plan  in  our  own  State  in  our  charitable 
institutions,  and  have  the  government  pay  for  secu- 
larteaching in  denominational  schools,  than  wait  un- 
til a few  more  presidents  will  have  been  assassinated, 
and  self-preservation  will  force  us  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion right.” 


The  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  for- 
'65  merly  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York,  has  accepted,  provisionally,  the 
appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Philippines,  offered  last  month  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  McDonough  served  two  terms  as 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  elected  in  1898,  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  chosen  Governor,  and  ran  on  the 
ticket  with  Gov.  Odell  two  years  ago.  He  was  urged 
to  accept  a renomination  last  fall,  but  positively  de- 
clined. Since  his  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  New  Y ork  and  Albany.  Our  distinguished 
Alumnus  has  the  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of 
old  Fordham  on  this  new  and  deserved  honor  that 
has  come  to  him. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  some  hexame- 
fln  Offer  ters  under  the  title,  “ Quomodo  Trans- 
curritur  per  Glaciem  Soleis  Ferratis.” 
The  Monthly  would  be  pleased  to  print  in  a subse- 
quent number  an  English  translation  of  these  lines, 
and  accordingly  invites  all  undergraduates  to  sub- 
mit their  efforts  to  our  editorial  scrutiny.  The  best 
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translation  will  find  space  in  the  pages  of  the 

Monthly. 


The  March  number  of  the  Monthly 
fliunmi  will  contain  a full  report  of  the  Al- 
Dinner  umni  banquet.  The  invitation  sent 
to  all  intending  subscribers  to  the 
banquet  is  here  presented. 

JSlumm  Mnm 

OF  THE 

Fordham  College  Alumni  Association. 


officers. 


R.  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  President. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLouglilin,  ’84 
Thomas  P.  Conway,  ’53 
Horace  K.  Doherty,  ’74 
Gerald  Barry,  ’97,  Treasurer 
R.  E.  McDonnell,  '97,  Rec.  Sec’ty 


T.  E.  Crimmins,  ’71 

Hugh  Kelly,  ’73 

Dr.  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84 

John  E.  Claffy,  ’98,  Cor.  Sec’ty 

JohnT.  McNeilly,  ’90,  Historian 


DINNER  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84,  Chairman. 


A.  McAleenan,  ’88 
A.  X.  Phelan,  ’94 
Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  ’90 
John  P.  Dunn,  ’80 
J.  J.  Brady,  ’72 
Fritz  Williams,  ’85 
M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89 
J.  W.  Wilson,  ’97 
Rev.  D.  O’Dwyer,  ’84 


T.  E.  Crimmins,  ’71 
Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  '98 
P.  H.  Hopkins,  ’88 
Hugh  Kelly,  ’73 
Rev.  T.  Fitzpatrick,  ’74 
J.  E.  Claffy,  ’98 
T.  J.  Murray,  ’92 
T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84 
Francis  O’Neill,  "96 

fl.  fl. 


THE  DINNER  COMMITTEE 

beg  to  announce  that  the  annual  Fordham  Alumni 
Dinner  will  be  held  at  Delmonico’s,  Forty-fourth 
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Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Monday,  February  Six- 
teenth, at  half-past  six  o’clock.  The  price  of  tickets 
will  be  the  same  as  last  year  ($8.00),  and  applications 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  before  February 
first. 

As  this  will  be  the  first  dinner  that  His  Grace  and 
our  fellow  Alumnus  will  attend,  as  Archbishop,  we 
trust  the  gathering  will  be  exceedingly  large,  to 
greet  him  and  join  in  doing  him  honor. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96, 
Chairman.  Sec' ty  and  Treas., 

9 West  28th  Street. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James,  LL.  D., 
Our  President  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Condolences  Bank,  New  York,  has  the  heartfelt 

sympathy  of  all  at  Fordham,  in  his 
recent  bereavement.  The  General  mourns  the  death 
of  his  estimable  wife. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Providence  Visitor, 
'79  which  is  so  ably  edited  by  the  Rev. 

Cornelius  J.  Clifford,  ’79,  contained  a 
bright  and  thoughful  editorial  on  Compayre,  the 
author  of  a History  of  Pedagogy,  which  Dr.  Michael 
Kelly  of  Fall  River  had  mercilessly  criticized.  We 
quote  from  the  editorial  as  follow  : — 
j$3“  Seldom  has  a more  ridiculous  allegation  been 
brought  against  the  Jesuits  and  their  pedagogic 
methods  than  the  one  that  this  vainest  and  showiest 
of  Frenchmen  attempts  to  establish  in  the  book  that 
Dr.  Kelly  has  pilloried.  The  Order  has  had  its  bit- 
ter opponents  both  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it ; but 
few  of  them  have  been  so  short-sighted  as  to  presume 
to  charge  it  either  with  lack  of  magisterial  skill  or 
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with  indifference  to  genuine  and  original  learning. 
The  best  rebuttal  to  the  silly  imputation  is  for  the 
American  teacher  to  attempt  to  acquire  a knowledge 
at  first  hand  of  the  remarkable  document  to  which 
the  Jesuit  schools  of  the  Old  World  have  owed  their 
superiority  in  the  past,  and  to  which  they  owe  it  still, 
in  great  measure,  in  England,  in  France,  in  Belgium, 
and  in  Austria  to-day.  If  the  Ratio  Siudiorum  is  to 
be  condemned,  so  are  the  methods  that  have  made 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  great  public  schools 
of  Eton,  Harrow  and  Rugby,  of  our  generation,  a 
synonym  for  all  that  is  great  and  inspiring,  not 
merely  in  classical,  but  in  modern  learning.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  “honors,”  in  the 
shape  of  scholarships  and  other  University  distinc- 
tions, won  by  the  pupils  of  Stonyhurst,  Beaumont  and 
Manresa  House,  since  the  present  Holy  Father  made 
it  possible  for  the  Society  to  enter  the  lists  of  the 
English  educational  world,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  number  and  more  than  notorious  poverty  of 
those  houses  of  intellectual  formation.  The  same 
point,  we  are  certain,  could  be  established,  if  one 
cared  to  make  the  comparison,  in  the  case  of  the 
colleges  of  the  Order  here  in  the  United  States. 
Take  them  and  their  pupils  out  of  the  field,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  classical  and  Eng- 
lish scholarship,  as  a refining  influence  in  our  too 
sordid  American  life,  would  die,  without  hope  of 
revival. 

“ If  the  imputation  of  shallowness  is  to  be  made 
against  any  body  of  modern  pedagogues,  we  fear  it 
is  against  the  self-elected  and  self-advertised  leaders 
— University  presidents,  God  save  the  mark  ! and 
National  Commissioners  of  Education — who  long  ago 
launched  this  ill-prepared  and  pretentious  series  up- 
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on  the  unsuspecting  non-Catholic  public,  who  are 
slowly  waking  up  to  their  limitations  in  this  country. 
Nor  are  the  publishers  of  these  books  altogether 
without  blame  in  the  matter.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
respectable  house  not  to  turn  out  trash  upon  its 
readers,  some  of  our  most  reputable  purveyors  of 
“ pedagogic  stuff  ” have  incurred  a grave  respon- 
sibility in  the  eyes  of  every  high-minded  scholar, 
whatever  his  religious  prejudices  may  be.  ” 

Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  A.  M.,  is  now 
*94  the  managing  Editor  of  Albany’s  great- 
est and  very  conservative  newspaper, 
The  Times-Umon.  This  paper  was  formerly  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Farrell,  ’96,  now  a Jesuit 
novice  at  St.  Andrew’s-on-Hudson. 

Rev.  Joseph  Desribes,  S.  J.,  born  July 
RW.  3C$Cpl>  30th,  1830,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
DCSHDCS,  $.3.  in  1849.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  France,  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1856,  and  for  over  twenty  years  taught  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  French  at  Spring  Hill  College  near 
Mobile,  Alabama.  From  1883  to  1889  he  was 
chaplain  in  Charity  Hospital,  Blackwell’s  Island, 
N.  Y.  Transferred  thence  to  St.  Inigo’s,  St.  Mary’s 
Co.,  Md.,  he  became  for  five  years  missionary  pastor 
of  a very  extensive  territory.  After  another  year’s 
toil  in  the  parish  of  Bohemia,  Warwick,  Md.,  re- 
turning to  New  York  City  in  1895,  he  was  assigned 
as  assistant  pastor  to  St.  Ignatius’  Church,  84th 
Street  and  Park  Avenue,  where  he  labored  the  last 
seven  years.  Seized  by  heart  failure,  he  was  taken 
to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  N.  Y.  City,  whence  he 
was  recently  removed  to  the  Infirmary  of  Fordham 
College,  where  he  died  January  19th,  1903.  R.  I.  P. 
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We  have  received  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Df.  Cflaffe’S  Second  Course  of  Lectures — season 
£CClUt*C$  1902-1903,  being  given  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York.  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90, 
Ph.  D.,  has  again  been  secured  as  one  of  the  lecturers. 
Dr.  Taaffe  will  be  heard  in  six  lectures.  The  sub- 
jects to  be  treated,  and  the  dates  of  the  same,  are 
here  noted. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  7th. 

1.  The  Pre-Elizabethan  Drama — the  first  of  a 
series  of  six  lectures. 

English  Classic  Comedy. 

Mysteries,  Miracles,  Moralities,  Interludes,  etc. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  14th. 

The  Elizabethan  Comedy. 

Illustrated  by  selections  from  “ Mid-summer 
Night’s  Dream,”  and  a critical  study  of  play. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  24th. 

The  Elizabethan  Comedy. 

Illustrated  by  selections. — Criticism  of  “As  You 
Like  It.  ” 

Wednesday,  Jan.  28th. 

The  Restoration  Comedy. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  4th. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  Comedy. 
Illustrated  by  selections  from  “ She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer” and  “ The  Heir-at-Law.” 

Wednesday,  Feb.  nth. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  Comedy. 
Sheridan. 

Illustrated  by  selections  from  “ The  Rivals.  ” 
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The  Fordham  Prom,  will  take  place 
Che  Prom,  on  the  evening  of  April  15th.  This 
interesting  function  of  Fordham’s 
sons,  inaugurated  by  her  graduates  in  New  York,  has 
come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
yearly  social  events  in  our  college  life.  The  grand 
ball-room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
festivities.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Gerald  J.  Barry, 
’98,  is  in  charge  this  year,  and  that  fact  speaks  for  a 
successful  reunion.  Details  later. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86,  a loyal 
’$6  alumnus  and  always  generous  friend, 
has  been  transferred  from  his  first 
assistancy  in  Rev.  Fr.  Iveogan’s  parish  of  St.  Thomas, 
City,  to  the  pastorship  at  Quarryville,  near  the 
northern  limit  of  the  archdiocese.  Our  prayers  and 
good  wishes  will  follow  Fr.  Thomas  Halpin,  and  we 
trust  will  help  his  apostolic  work  until  his  return  to 
our  vicinity. 


We  note  with  pleasure  the  appoint- 
’63  ment  of  our  esteemed  Alumnus,  Rev. 

James  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  to 
the  permanent  rectorship  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Church, 
New  York  City.  In  the  name  of  the  faculty  and 
student  body  we  extend  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  Rev.  gentleman. 

We  insert  with  pleasure  the  following 
B Eettcr  letter  from  the  new  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate to  this  country  regarding  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among 
Indian  Children ; and  the  notice  appended  from  the 
Rev.  Director  of  that  Society. 
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His  Excellency,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  warmly 
commends  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Faith  among  Indian  Children. 

Apostolic  Delegation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  10th,  1903. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ketch  am, 

Director  Catholic  Indian  Bureau. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir  : — 

I have  received  the  report  you  have  sent  me  of  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith 
among  Indian  Children.  I am  delighted  with  the 
interest  and  charitable  zeal  which  this  report  shows 
to  exist  among  the  faithful  of  this  country,  and  can- 
not find  words  warm  enough  to  praise  the  good  work 
which  it  is  aiding  in  providing  the  means  to  keep 
alive  the  holy  faith  among  the  poor  Indians  who  can- 
not supply  such  means  themselves,  and  who  are 
surrounded  by  so  many  influences  which  tend  to 
corrupt  that  faith.  May  God  bless  the  work  and  all 
who  cooperate  in  it,  and  may  He  inflame  their 
charity  to  still  more  generous  sacrifices  for  its  pros- 
ecution. I am  glad  that  this  work  is  under  the 
special  patronage  and  care  of  your  Indian  Bureau, 
for  in  this  way  is  assured  the  prudent  and  useful 
distribution  of  the  funds  collected.  The  wonderful 
good  work  being  done  by  your  Bureau  certainly 
cannot  help  but  bring  forth  great  good  fruit,  and  the 
credit  and  merit  of  maintaining  and  spreading  the 
Catholic  faith  among  the  Indians  is  largely  due  to  it 
and  to  its  careful  and  excellent  management. 

Wishing  you  every  blessing  and  the  fullest  measure 
of  success,  I am, 

Most  faithfully  yours  in  Xt., 

D.  Falconio,  Abp. 

Apostolic  Delegate. 
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The  membership  of  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children  has  now 
reached  100,000;  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Prelates  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 
to  increase  this  membership  during  the  present  year 
to  200,000.  Let  every  Catholic  who  reads  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  Falconio’s  letter  hasten  to  take 
part  in  the  good  work,  and  let  as  many  as  possible 
offer  their  services  as  promoters. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ketcham, 

Director  Bureau  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

941  F Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  Emmet  McDonnell,  ’97, 
'97  changed  his  life  status  in  a very  un- 

ostentatious manner  recently.  He 
was  quietly  married  on  the  28th  ult.  to  Miss  Angela 
O’Brien,  in  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
by  the  Rector,  Rev.  Father  Taylor.  We  extend 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  young  couple. 

A most  welcome  visitor  to  his  Alma 
’90  Mater  during  the  past  month  was  Mr. 

Charles  Ludlow  Livingston,  ’90. 
Though  a native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Livingston  has 
made  Pittsburg  his  home  since  leaving  college.  He 
gave  us  glowing  accounts  of  the  doings  of  Ford- 
ham’s  sons  in  the  City  of  Steel.  Moreover,  we  are 
led  to  hope  that  Mr.  Livingston  will  issue  a call 
which  will  bring  together  our  alumni  of  Pittsburg, 
and  so  the  Fordham  Club  of  that  city  seems  assured. 

We  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  continued  kindly 
interest  in  the  old  college. 


FORDHAMENSIA. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

AY  we  say  it,  the  examinations  for  the  present 
are  of  the  past,  but  never  mind.  One  of  the 
promising  young  dwellers  on  the  upper  cor- 
ridor who  had  idled  away  his  time  during  the  first 
term  had  “ hard  luck  ” in  the  examiners’  room  and 
received  a mark  proportionate  to  his  range  of  knowl- 
edge. It  taught  him  a much-needed  lesson.  His 
father  objected  to  his  low  standing  in  class,  and  wrote 
him  to  that  effect.  The  “ student  ” answered  his  par- 
ent’s brief  note,  offering  profuse  apologies  for  his 
wretched  and  despicable  laziness  in  the  past.  His 
letter,  in  part,  ran  something  like  this: ‘I  con- 

fess that  I have  neglected  my  studies  in  the  past,  and 
as  a result  knew  absolutely  nothing  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  But  now,  after  these  three  weeks  of  what  I 
call  fair  application  to  my  books,  I know  three  times 
as  much.”  Somebody  was  ignorant  enough  to  laugh 
when  the  gentleman  got  this  far  in  his  note.  He  re- 
fused to  read  any  more.  Think  it  over.  We  don’t 
advise  any  one  to  follow  the  reformed  student.  If 
a man  knows  nothing  the  first  term,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  knows  fifty  times  as  much,  his  chances  of 
promotion  will  be  far  from  bright. 

An  oyster-fry  in  the  dormitory  “ after  lights  ” seems 
to  be  an  enjoyable  repast  to  some  of  our  funny  men. 
Of  course  reference  is  not  made  to  the  “ dummies.” 
What  a disappointment  it  must  be  to  those  who, 
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having  made  extensive  preparations  for  some  huge 
“ joke,”  to  be  in  order  when  the  jokers  have  gathered, 
to  find  that  the  “ joke  ” is  nowhere  in  evidence.  The 
dummy  is  the  joke  ! 

Last  month  was  replete  with  noteworthy  incidents. 
The  little  fire  on  the  Senior’s  corridor  caused  quite 
some  excitement  for  the  time  being.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  McL — e,  a section  of  Senior  Hall 
might  have  been  gutted.  He  gave  the  alarm,  and  a 
bucket  brigade  was  quickly  formed.  The  blaze  was 
extinguished  before  any  extensive  damage  was 
done.  There  is  a rumor  afloat  that  Mr.  C — k,  an- 
other fire  hero,  rescued  the  “ big  fellow  ” from  the 
flames.  Up  to  a late  hour,  this  report  could  not  be 
confirmed.  See  later  edition  for  full  account  of  the 
fire. 

According  to  a very  close  observer,  six  months 
are  required  to  decorate  a room  in  a fitting  manner 
and  six  minutes  to  strip  the  same.  We  hardly  be- 
lieved this  declaration,  until  a few  weeks  ago  we  had 
occasion  to  realize  its  truth.  No,  there  wasn’t  a fire 
in  the  room,  or,  for  that  matter,  outside  of  the  room. 
One  of  our  number  was  about  to  become  a dav- 
scholar,  and  wished  to  dispose  of  his  effects  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  He  was  relieved  of  them  with  dispatch. 
Pictures,  chairs,  desks,  table  covers,  chafing-dishes, 
alcohol,  matches,  cocoa,  milk,  sugar  and  spoons. 
The  latter  three  belonged  to — well,  the  disposer 
didn’t  have  an  absolute  right  over  them  anyway. 
To  continue : one  fellow  got  off  with  a pair  of 
white  shoes.  It’s  a very  good  thing  for  the  Aliena- 
tor that  he  had  his  clothes  on.  He  came  near  losing 
his  hat.  If  the  room  wasn’t  a part  of  the  corridor, 
that  would  have  been  taken  also.  We  are  led  to  think 
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that  the  owner  of  the  various  articles  would  have 
fared  much  better  if  he  had  posted  a notice  on  the 
bulletin  board  to  the  effect  that  an  auction  sale  would 
take  place  in  his  room  at  such  and  such  an  hour. 
How  would  he  have  fared  better?  If  the  fellows 
had  to  purchase  the  articles,  they  would  have  given 
the  room  a wide  berth,  and  the  owner  wouldn’t  have 
lost  a thing. 

Moral. — Take  all  you  can  when  you  don’t  have 
to  pay  for  it,  or  someone  else  might  get  more. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  lose  our  “ poor”  visitor 
from  California.  He  remained  a few  days,  and 
would  have  stayed  a few  weeks,  if  he  could  have 
engaged  a messenger  boy  to  carry  his  books  to  class 
and  recite  his  lessons  for  him.  No  doubt  the  mes- 
senger boy  could  easily  have  done  it.  We  don’t  have 
to  travel  as  far  as  California  to  find  that  species  of 
college  boy  with  a dearth  of  brains  in  “its”  hair. 
Now,  you  see  why  a great  number  of  our  “ brilliant  ” 
fellows  seldom  have  their  locks  trimmed. 

The  pool  and  billiard  “ sharks  ” on  Second  are  in- 
terested in  a tournament  at  present.  Quite  a good 
idea  to  keep  up  life  during  the  dull  season.  It  would 
be  a good  plan  for  the  “ Adepts”  of  First  to  follow 
suit  and  wake  up. 

; Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


Manager  Coogan  issued  a call  for  candidates  for 
the  Invincible  baseball  team  on  Feb.  5th,  and  about 
fifteen  men  reported.  Each  recreation  finds  them  in 
the  cage  practising,  the  coach  in  attendance. 
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“ Fido,”  our  old  mascot,  made  his  appearance  on 
the  division  last  week.  He  still  wears  his  smiling 
coat  of  green. 

By  the  time  the  next  Monthly  is  issued,  Mgr. 
Coogan  will  have  completed  his  baseball  schedule, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  our  readers. 


The  officers  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  were  elected  for  the  2d  term  as  follows : — 


Jos.  Coogan Prefect 

John  Y.  Hinchliffe 1st  Assistant 

W alter  Doyle 2d  “ 

Vincent  Seiler 1st  Lector 

Chas.  Cassasa 2d  “ 

Dana  Redmond Secretary 

Walter  Fitch  and  H.  Heide Sacristans 


Robert  S.  Woodcock,  Manuel  Rodriguez 
Louis  V.  Hinchliffe,  J.  Ferdinand  Convery 


Consultors 


Andrew  O’Malley,  a former  2d  division  boy,  now 
of  U.  of  P.  Medical  School,  visited  us  recently. 

Our  pool  table,  so  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  has  again 
been  put  in  order. 

From  reports  about  the  Division,  it  seems  that  the 
Invincibles  are  to  have  some  striking  new  baseball 
uniforms. 

Workmen  have  been  busy  putting  up  wainscoting 
in  our  billiard  and  pool  room,  and  the  improvement 
is  very  noticeable. 

We  have  a new  german  friend  who  entertains  us 
daily  with  his  humerous  songs,  some  of  which  are  in 
the  german  dialect. 

Since  the  second  term  began,  we  notice  several 
new  faces  on  the  Division  ; we  wish  to  extend  to  them 
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the  hand  of  welcome,  and  hope  to  make  them  feel  at 
home. 

We  notice  that  a few  of  those  who  are  eligible  to 
wear  the  “ I,  ” won  at  football,  have  failed  to  do  so. 
Let  all  appreciate  the  honor  bestowed  on  them,  and 
wear  the  letter  when  occasion  demands. 

To  plug  and  cram, 

That’s  what  examination  means. 

To  plug  and  cram, 

And  then  to  sit  just  like  a clam 

And  flunk  aHast;  ’tis  this  that  weans 
Me  from  those  oily  midnight  scenes, 

To  plug  and  cram. 

Although  we  cannot  claim  the  above  verses  as 
original,  yet  many  members  of  Second  realized  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment  expressed  during  the  recent 
exams. 

For  a while  during  repetition  for  examinations’ 
it  seemed  as  though  the  winter’s  skating  was  over, 
as  rain,  slush  and  disagreeable  weather  in  general 
prevailed  day  after  day.  However,  a short  time  be- 
fore exams,  clear  and  frosty  weather  set  in,  bringing 
almost  two  weeks  of  excellent  skating. 

No  doubt,  should  you  apply  to  the  Treasurer  for 
cash,  he  would  reply  “ It’s  lent  ” — 

The  season  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 

Of  hoe-cake  and  fish  and  pie-days. 

Some  reckless  members  of  Second  have  learned  by 
experience  that  winter  is  not  the  most  seasonable 
time  for  a bath  out-of-doors.  Ice  is  very  treacherous, 
and  when  we  least  expect,  it  deserts  us  and  leaves  us 
in  the  water. 
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Contests  of  skill,  or  “ stunt  ” contests  for  “ set-ups,  ” 
and  other  wagers,  are  becoming  quite  common  in  the 

“ gym •” 

Stuart  Agen. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 


ST.  JOHN'S  HALL. 


Come  at  last — the  new  “ Gymnasium”  ! Our 
happiness  is  almost  complete.  We  now  have  our 
hand-ball  net,  regulation  size,  and  trapeze.  Travel- 
ing and  flying  rings  hang  suspended  from  a high 
ceiling;  we  have  climbing  ladders,  a swinging  pole, 
a rope  ladder,  parallel  bars,  etc.  ; and  best  of  all, 
perhaps,  two  excellent  hand-ball  courts.  Soon  we 
shall  have  the  electric  lights,  and  then  we  can  amuse 
ourselves  in  the  new  “ gym,”  night  and  day.  We 
thank  the  donors  for  so  kindly  providing  for  us,  and 
we  hope  to  prove  our  appreciation  of  their  good 
work  in  our  behalf. 

We  must  pay  a tribute  to  the  efficiency  and  dex- 
terity of  the  floor  builders,  John  Curie}-  and  Joseph 
O’Neill,  and  their  able  assistants,  Vincent  O’Reilly, 
Leo  Murray,  Loring  Black,  Martin  Shay,  John 
Levelle  and  Harry  Fleming.  Their  work  will  re- 
main. 

Apropos  of  the  new  baseball  net,  the  candidates 
for  the  Tyros  have  started  indoor  practice.  The 
coach  is  William  Murray,  ’03.  Mr.  Murray  will 
doubtless  develop  the  good  material,  and  we  hope 
to  have  this  season  a team  equal  to  the  invincible 
/ Tyros  of  1899. 
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Harry  Fleming  has  been  elected  Manager,  and 
Leo  Murray,  Captain  of  the  Tyros.  The  Reservesf 
too,  are  getting  into  shape.  Vincent  O’Reilly  is 
their  Manager,  and  John  Curley,  Captain.  Challen- 
ges have  already  been  forwarded  by  the  managers  to 
the  best  schools  of  Greater  New  York.  We  expect 
to  arrange  two  good  schedules. 

Our  own  library  and  our  own  books  are  much  ap- 
preciated and  enjoyed  by  all.  The  reading-room  is 
well  patronized. 

Improvements  continue  within  and  without  the 
Hall.  A Keystone  steel  mat  at  the  front  door,  new 
rich  curtains  opening  into  the  parlors,  billiard  and 
reading  rooms,  new  corrugated  rubber  matting  for 
the  study  hall,  new  paintings, — these  are  among  the 
latest  arrivals.  Almost  every  week,  we  were  going  to 
say  every  day,  brings  us  something  new.  New  faces’ 
too,  quite  a few  of  them,  are  among  the  late  welcome 
arrivals.  “ Who  and  what  is  coming  next  ? ” we 
have  begun  to  ask. 

Some  of  the  hard  worked  and  hard  working  offi- 
cers of  the  Hall  recently  enjoyed  a visit  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College  theatre.  The  occasion  was 
the  reproduction  of  Richard  III.  by  the  students  of 
St.  F.  X.  C.  We  were  more  than  pleased — we  were 
delighted — with  the  exhibition  which  we  witnessed. 
Our  hearty  congratulations  to  the  students  of  our 
sister  college. 

The  new  games  purchased  for  us  on  our  return  to 
college  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  have  helped 
greatly  to  our  enjoyment  indoors  during  bad 
weather. 
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The  potato  race  was  exciting  and  very  amusing. 
Leo  Murray  won  the  prize,  a handsome  fountain  pen. 
James  Rowe  was  second,  and  Charles  Hoyt,  third. 

Sydney’s  junior  brother  again  favored  us  with  a 
visit,  remaining  at  the  College  a few  days,  amusing 
himself  and  his  friends,  all  of  us,  greatly.  Junior 
will  soon  join  us  for  good.  How  glad  he  will  be  ! 

We  had  an  old  horse  about  the  division  lately  do- 
ing some  work.  Some  one  asked,  was  he  the  old 
Third  Division  steed  come  to  life  again  ? Old  stu- 
dents of  St.John’s  Hall  remember “ Jim,”  purchased 
for  fifty  dollars,  and  the  work  he  did  daily  for  others. 
No  ; “ Jim  ” has  not  returned  to  life. 

He  has  gone,  and  we  do  miss  him, 

There  is  still  a vacant  stall  ; 

Would  we  could  again  hut  greet  him, 

Just  salute  him,  that  is  all. 

Loring  Black. 

Harry  Fleming. 
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exchanges. 


SHE  Mungret  and  Mangalore  magazines  are 
at  hand,  and  we  find  them  so  interest- 
ing and  novel,  not  only  in  their  matter,  but  in 
the  method  employed  in  writing  up  their  subjects 
and  the  careful  selection  of  articles,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  many  of  our  American  exchanges 
would  do  well  to  emulate  these  foreign  exchanges. 

On  entering  the  sanctum  a few  days  ago,  we  found, 
much  to  our  distress,  the  office  cat  making  away  with 
the  St.  Joseph's  Collegia7i  for  December.  The  cat, 
impelled  by  some  motive  we  cannot  fathom,  had  se- 
lected The  Collegia?i  to  satisfy  its  appetite,  and  con- 
sequently we  are  compelled  to  comment  from  mem- 
ory on  a paragraph  in  the  Exchange  columns,  evi- 
dently intended  for  us.  The  Ex-man  of  The  Col- 
legian is  contending  against  the  predominance  of  the 
story  in  college  magazines.  If  we  do  not  know  an 
essay  from  a story,  which  we  are  loathe  to  believe, 
then  we  might  agree  with  our  friend  of  The  Collegian 
in  condemning  the  too  numerous  stories  now  being 
published  ; but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  experi- 
ence has  been  the  very  reverse.  Most  of  our  ex- 
changes teem  with  essays  that  make  reading  for 
the  poor  Ex-man  almost  as  entertaining  as  a treatise 
on  conic  sections.  The  Ex-man  of  The  Collegian 
is  battling  for  something  “ literary,”  something  that 
requires  “thought,”  something  that  will  “educate.” 
We  admire  his  principles,  while  we  cannot  approve 
his  method  for  the  dissemination  of  “ thoughtful,  ed- 
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ucational  literature.”  We  of  the  Monthly  confess 
our  humility.  The  cares  of  publishing  a paper  that 
will  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  in  a small  way  beneficial  to  those  who 
edit  it,  almost  overwhelm  us.  We  leave  the  larger 
task  of  education  to  those  who,  like  The  Collegian , 
have  the  time,  the  talent  and,  may  we  not  say,  the 
temerity,  to  attempt  “ original  ” thoughts  on  such 
subjects  as  Bulwer’s  “ Richelieu.”  Here  we  are  told 
— and  the  idea  is  without  doubt  original — that  the 
grand  monologue  in  Act  III.,  beginning,  “ In  silence 
and  at  night,”  is  in  soliloquy.  Surely  we  have 
stumbled  on  something  new  and  original — “a  mono- 
loque  in  soliloquy.”  In  “ College  Life  and  Vacation  ” 
we  are  told  that  “ Vacation  affords  a relaxation  to 
the  mind,”  and  that  “ The  young  man  in  college  is 
there  in  search  of  principle.”  And  The  Collegian  al- 
lows us  to  come  suddenly  on  these  ideas  without 
showing  a danger  signal.  Against  this  heartlessness 
we  must  protest.  In  “ Isabella  of  Castile  ” we  are 
told  that  “ Isabella’s  good  qualities  render  her  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  in  modern  history.” 
Help!  Help!  From  “Courage”  we  learn  that 
“ Moral  courage  is  found  and  needed  in  every  station 
of  life.”  We  can  only  murmur,  “thanks.”  And  these 
are  only  a few  original  thoughts  from  a few  educa- 
tional essays  in  the  St.  Joseph's  Collegian. 

By  way  of  interruption,  we  wonder  if  the  Ex-man 
of  The  Collegian,  who  has  so  cruelly  turned  the  flood- 
gates of  his  wrath  on  us  poor  helpless  ones,  and  who 
insists  that  all  college  papers  be  “ literary  ” and  “ ed- 
ucational — we  say,  we  wonder  if  he  has  ever  read 
in  his  own  paper,  the  paragraph  under  the  rates  of 
subscription.  If  he  has  not,  which  for  charity 
sake  we  are  willing  to  believe,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
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to  quote  the  first  two  sentences,  italicising  a few 
words  for  his  future  guidance.  “It  is  not  the  object  of 
this  paper,  ‘ The  Collegian ,’  to  diffuse  knowledge  or  to  con- 
vey information  of  general  interest.  The  ordinary 
college  journal  is  ?iot  intended  to  be  a literary  magazine .” 

We  have  already  devoted  too  much  valuable 
space  to  this  matter,  but  there  is  just  one  more 
point  to  be  explained.  The  Ex-man  suggests,  and  we 
confess  it  sounds  unfair,  that  we  have  taken  up  the 
battle  for  more  stories  because  the  Ex-man  of  The 
Georgetow?i  Journal  saw  fit  to  do  so.  We  will  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  denying  this,  and  if  it  is  of  any 
satisfaction  to  the  Ex-man  of  The  Collegian , he  may 
still,  with  our  consent,  retain  this  view.  We  agree 
with  the  Ex-man  of  The  C.,  that  we  delight,  aftei  pass- 
ing through  the  solemn  forest  of  a thoughful  essay, 
to  leap  into  the  flower-decked  meadows  of  fiction.” 
But  in  The  Collegian  we  cannot  find  the  “flower- 
decked meadow,”  and  are  lost  in  the  maze  of  the 
“ tangled  underbrush.” 

The  Viatorian  for  January  is  skilfully  edited.  We 
might  make  particular  mention  of  a beautiful  bit  of 
description  in  the  “ Vision  of  Gelasius,”  while  the 
two  articles  entitled  respectfully,  “ Woman,  The 
Church  and  Civilization  ” and  “ Prayer  in  Dante’s 
Purgator}',”  are  a real  credit  to  college  journalism. 

What  little  reading  the  Sacred  Heart  Collegian  offers 
us  only  makes  us  desire  more  ; for  though  few,  all 
the  articles  are  good,  and  the  verse  especially  calls 
for  commendation. 

The  Xaverian,  from  Xavier  College,  Kew,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  has  reached  us.  It  comes  at  such 
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long  intervals  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
is  issued  only  semi-annually.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
a very  readable  journal.  It  is  characteristic  of  our 
English  exchanges  that  they  pay  more  attention  to 
recording  college  doings  than  to  matters  of  general 
interest.  It  is  their  way,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
at  least  those  especially  interested  must  find  it  a real 
pleasure  to  peruse  these  well-conducted  papers.  The 
Xaverian  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  foreign  exchanges. 

The  William  and  Mary  Monthly , from  the  college  of 
that  name,  treats  us  regularly  to  a dainty  feast  of 
prose  and  verse.  The  variety  is  what  pleases  us 
most.  In  the  January  issue  the  “Diary  Extracts” 
is  particularly  good.  We  are  among  those  who  can 
never  hear  or  read  too  much  of  Napoleon,  hence  we 
were  pleased  on  reading  “ Napoleonic  Literature.” 

The  College  Student , the  journal  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  is  always  on  time.  The  verses  on 
“ Faith  ” are  excellent,  but  we  should  like  to  have 
appended  to  the  poem,  beautiful  in  itself,  some 
thoughts  on  the  good  works  that  should  accompany 
that  faith. 

Our  best  thanks  to  St.  Mary's  Chimes , Holy  Cross 
Purple  and  University  of  Ottawa  Reviezv , for  very 
beautiful  souvenirs  in  the  form  of  calendars  at  New 
Year’s. 
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these  dreary  days  preceding  the  coming  of 
djf  Spring,  we  find  some  relief  in  looking  forward 
to  the  hours  of  pleasure  promised  us  when  the 
Fordhams  take  the  field  and  baseball  is  on.  Of  what 
calibre  is  the  team  to  be  ? Who  are  to  compose  it? 
What  are  the  prospects  for  victory?  What  does 
the  schedule  look  like?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  are  on  every  tongue.  We  are  told 
that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  a brighter  out- 
look. A series  of  games  has  been  arranged  which 
includes  contests  with  the  representative  college 
teams  of  the  East.  That  detail  implies  that  we  must 
have  a nine  fit  to  cope  with  the  best  of  other  colleges. 
Manager  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  has  the  grateful  thanks 
of  the  entire  student  body  for  the  excellent  list  of 
games  prepared  for  the  coming  season.  Some  con- 
sider it  the  finest  schedule  Fordham  has  ever  had. 

m'- 

Captain  Keane’s  call  for  candidates  brought  out 
forty  willing  men  and  true.  Practice  has  begun  in 
the  cage.  Among  the  promising  candidates  for  posi- 
tions on  the  team  we  may  name  Captain  Keane,  Mit- 
chell, Doscher,  Curtain,  Essenter,  Plunkett,  Robinson, 
Hartman,  McLane,  O’Brien,  Oliver,  Dady,  Healey 
and  Smith.  It  would  appear  that  our  hopes  of  a repre- 
sentative nine  are  to  be  fulfilled.  The  students 
should  make  up  their  minds  to  do  theirshare  towards 
the  support  of  the  game.  The  expense  list  will  be  large, 
and  it  would  show  a lack  of  college  spirit  on  the  part 
of  our  men,  if  a successful  year,  from  the  viewpoint 
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of  the  sport  itself,  is  to  be  marred  by  a disastrous 
season  financially.  The  hearty  cooperation  of  each 
student  is  solicited.  Of  season  tickets,  there  are  some 
still  to  be  had  at  the  Manager’s  office  in  Senior  Hall. 

The  management  in  baseball  desire  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  no  position  on  the  Varsity  or  other  teams 
is  assured.  All  candidates  have  equal  chances  to  win 
the  coveted  posts  of  honor.  This  should  be  an  in- 
centive to  the  students  to  enter  with  spirit  into  the 
practice.  Even  after  the  teams  have  been  selected, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  positions  assigned 
the  players  will  be  retained.  Continued  good  work 
alone  is  the  guarantee.  No  favors  need  be  expected. 
Let  us  have  the  best  in  the  College.  All  out ! 

John  R.  C.  Desmond,  ’04,  Manager  of  Freshman 
team,  has  about  completed  his  schedule,  and  a num- 
ber of  excellent  games  are  to  be  played  with  Fresh- 
men of  other  colleges. 


The  schedule  of  the  Fordham  B.  B.  C.  for  the  sea- 
son of  1903: — 


March  28 

Yale 

at 

Fordham 

April 

1 

Ursinus 

u 

U 

U 

4 

Brown 

u 

U 

U 

8 

Delaware 

u 

4C 

u 

9 

New  York  National  League  at  Polo  Grounds 

a 

1 1 

Columbia 

at 

Fordham 

a 

13 

Philadelphia  National 

League  at  Philadelphia 

a 

iS 

Harvard 

at 

Cambridge 

a 

18 

Holy  Cross 

u 

Worcester 

a 

22 

Princeton 

u 

Princeton 

a 

25 

Lafayette 

a 

Fordham 

u 

29 

West  Point 

u 

West  Point 

May 

2 

Bucknell 

u 

Fordham 

U 

5 

Penn.  State 

u 

a 
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May 

6 

Lafayette 

at 

Easton 

U 

9 

Syracuse 

u 

Fordham 

a 

*3 

Open 

a 

16 

Lehigh 

u 

Fordham 

a 

20 

Vermont 

u 

U 

a 

23 

Holy  Cross 

u 

U 

a 

27 

Susquehanna 

u 

u 

u 

30 

Amherst 

u 

Amherst 

Other  games  pending. 

Track  Team. 

In  the  first  annual  indoor  games  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment,  held  at  their  armory  in  the  city,  we  were 
represented  in  the  sprints  by  Capt.  Fallon,  ’04,  and 
O’Connor,  ’05.  O’Toole,  ’05,  and  Fallon,  ’04,  ran  in  the 
220.  The  men  were  in  good  condition,  and  all  quali- 
fied for  the  finals.  Edmund  O’Connor,  ’04,  won  first 
place  in  the  50  yds.  novice  from  a very  large  field,  in 
the  fast  novice  time  of  6\  sec.  James  J.  Fallon,  ’04, 
who  was  scratch  man  in  the  220  yds.,  got  third 
place  in  the  final  heat,  which  was  won  in  the  excellent 
time  of  235  sec.  Michael  O’Toole  ran  well  in  this 
race,  and  won  his  trial  heat.  We  look  for  him  to  do 
good  work  in  the  Columbia  games.  Mgr.  Dillon,  ’05, 
and  O’Connor,  05,  are  now  entitled  to  the  F.  Every, 
thing  will  be  done  by  the  management  to  make  the 
track  team  a success  this  year  ; but  to  do  this  they  will 
need  the  support  of  the  students,  and  this  can  best  be 
given  by  more  men  joining  the  track  team.  There 
are  certainly  many  men  in  the  College  who,  if  they 
would  only  try,  might  develop  into  first  class  runners. 

Fordham  will  be  represented  in  the  indoor  games 
to  be  held  at  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  on  Feb. 
28th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbia  Track  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Basketball. 

You  never  know  what  you  can  do,  till  you  try. 
The  basketball  team  has  met  with  great  success  under 
the  management  of  Arthur  Hurley,  ’04,  and  Captain 
Joseph  Curtain,  ’04.  The  team  is  composed  of  Dos- 
cher,  ’04,  Essenter,  ’04,  Curtain,  ’04,  Plunkett,  ’04, 
O’Toole,  ’05,  Fogarty,  ’03,  and  Connors,  ’05. 

Fordham  won  from  Westerleigh  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute on  Jan  21st,  and  Morris  High  School  on  Feb.  14th, 
and  fell  victims  to  Polytechnic  and  Bridgeport  B.  B. 
T.  Three  games  remain  to  be  played.  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Feb.  18th  ; Stamford  B.  B.  T.,  Feb.  21st ; and  In- 
stitute A.  C.  of  Newark,  Feb.  27th. 

The  manager  of  the  B.  B.  T.  takes  this  opportunity 
to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  team  to  the  gentlemen  on 
2d  Div.,  for  the  excellent  reception  extended  them 
after  the  Westerleigh  game  in  Staten  Island. 

James  P.  Clark,  ’04. 


Most  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  ’66,  D.  D. 
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De  Alumni  Banquet 


Then  here’s  a hand,  old  classmates  of  yore, 

When,  boys,  we  played  upon  our  college  green  ; 
Let’s  toast  dear  Alma  Mater  ; come,  once  more, 
And  our  life’s  bright  spring-time, 

When  we  were  all,  when  we  were  all  sixteen. 

— Alumni  Song. 


<£±T  was  like  coming-  back  home,  on  the  night  of  the 
W i6th  of  February.  To  the  writer,  an  old  Ford- 
^ ham  man,  it  resembled  the  prodigal’s  return. 
For  he  had  never  attended  an  Alumni  dinner  ; in  fact, 
since  the  great  day,  many  years  ago,  when  he  said 
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farewell  to  Alma  Mater,  he  has  been  far  afield,  and 
opportunities  for  keeping  in  touch  with  his  school- 
fellows were  sadly  wanting.  But  fortune  was  kind  at 
last,  and  he  found  himself  one  of  the  happy  partici- 
pants in  a reunion,  the  memory  of  which  will  ever 
be  to  him  a comfort  and  a joy. 

To  understand  what  an  Alumni  banquet  really 
means,  one  must,  the  writer  fancies,  be  a college  man 
and  possess  a deep  and  undying  affection  for  his 
college  and  all  that  speaks  of  that  college.  Associa- 
tions make  the  heart  grow  fonder,  and  the  years 
spent  among  an  old  pile  of  grey  buildings  claim  our 
best  thoughts  and  make  us  young  again  in  spite  of 
the  years.  This,  then,  is  what  the  coming  together 
of  old  college  comrades  meant  on  that  memorable 
16th.  It  meant  the  renewal  of  long  formed  friend- 
ships,— it  meant  the  recalling  of  dear,  familiar  scenes, 
the  rehearsing  of  ancient  college  pranks, — it  meant 
the  games  we  used  to  play,  played  over  again, — it 
meant  good,  earnest  talk,  in  which  former  professors 
were  the  themes,  or  the  books  we  conned,  or  our 
successes  and  failures, — it  meant  the  glories  of  Com- 
mencement Week  enjoyed  once  more.  All  these  it 
meant  and  more — for  there  never  was  an  assembly 
of  the  graduates  of  a college  that,  apart  from  the 
merely  natural  helps  that  always  accrue,  did  not 
urge  all  who  attend  them  onward  and  upward  to 
the  living  of  the  better  life. 

And  so  the  prodigal  came  back  to  revive  dear 
memories  of  Fordham.  And  he  came  to  far-famed 
Delmonico’s,  and  found  himself  wandering  through 
the  reception-rooms  perfectly  at  home,  for  he  was 
among  his  brethren.  Judges,  medical  men,  lawyers, 
men  of  science  and  men  of  letters — all  were  there, 
the  old  and  the  young  intermingling.  And  amid  the 
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handshaking-  and  the  laughter,  the  distinguished 
guest  of  the  evening,  in  whose  special  honor  the 
Alumni  were  assembled,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  came  among  us.  An  informal  recep- 
tion was  at  once  in  order,  and  the  genial  prelate  had 
a kindly  word  for  each  son  of  Fordham. 

Presently,  along  about  seven  o’clock,  the  strains  of 
music  bade  us  make  ready  for  the  banquet-hall.  The 
march  was  led  by  President  Treacy,  ’69,  escorting 
Archbishop  Farley.  What  a picture  greeted  the 
eye  as  we  entered  the  great  hall ! Fordham  was 
writ  large  everywhere.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
spell  it.  The  decorations  told  all  at  once  who  we 
were  and  whence  we  came.  American  flags  linked 
with  the  college  colors  on  walls  and  on  the’dais,  where 
were  seated  the  especial  guests  of  the  evening.  The 
program,  the  flowers,  all  spoke  of  the  College,  and 
the  speakers  spoke  of  it,  too,  with  no  uncertain  words 
of  affection. 

After  all,  it  was  to  do  honor  to  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop, our  fellow  alumnus,  that  we  came,  and  there 
he  sat  in  his  robes  of  office  between  Mr.  Treacy,  our 
President,  and  the  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  ’68,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines,  while  near 
them  was  the  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  Two  former  Rectors 
were  there,  besides  the  present  Head  of  the  College. 
Distinguished  men  from  all  the  walks  in  life  had 
come  to  enjoy  this  one  evening  of  genuine  pleasure. 
And  all  things  conspired  to  help  them  enjoy  it.  The 
speeches  were  excellent,  and  the  speakers  kept  all 
present  most  interested.  The  musical  portion  of 
the  entertainment  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  What 
with  Van  Baar’s  string  orchestra  and  the  glee  sing- 
ing, mostly  Alumni  songs,  in  the  intervals,  there  was 
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not  a dull  moment  during-  the  proceedings.  Old 
grads  were  young  again — as  young  as  the  most  recent 
recruits.  The  “ prodigal  ” has  seen  nothing  like  the 
ovation  extended  when  His  Grace  was  introduced. 
The  entire  company  arose  and  cheered  to  the  echo, 
singing,  ’mid  the  waving  of  napkins,  “ The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,”  with  the  Fordham  Rah  ! Rah  ! Rah  ! 
as  a climax. 

It  was  one  grand  night  of  “ the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul.”  A scene  of  whole-hearted  comrade- 
ship, each  member  vying  with  his  neighbors  in  help- 
ing all  to  be  happy.  Those  who  attended  were  the 
better  for  it.  They  are  a real  good,  these  reunions, 
and  the  only  regret  of  the  writer  is,  that  prior  to  the 
16th  of  February,  in  the  year  of  grace  1903,  he  was 
never  near  enough  to  the  metropolis  to  enjoy  them. 
He  hopes  for  better  luck  in  the  future.  The  most 
successful  rally  of  Fordham  Alumni,  this  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  committees,  should  be  an  incentive  for 
all  meetings  to  come.  Let  more  and  still  more  make 
it  their  business  to  be  in  attendance.  Let  not  even 
the  local  Fordham  clubs  interfere  with  this  one  grand 
yearly  gathering  of  the  mother  association.  All  hail 
to  the  Alumni  of  Fordham ! 


O.  F. 


Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69, 

P resident  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 
MR.  RICHARD  S.  TREACY,  ’69. 


The  President  of  the  Alumni  opened  the  exer- 
cises with  the  following  remarks: — 

#ROTHERS:  Welcome  to  our  feast;  since  our 
organization,  we  have  not  assembled  under 
such  favorable  auspices.  Our  distinguished 
and  revered  alumnus,  who  to-night  graces  our  ban- 
quet with  his  presence,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
high  office  of  Archbishop  of  our  metropolitan  city. 

In  your  behalf,  I can  assure  His  Grace  that  our 
acts,  our  deeds,  our  prayers  will  be  with  him  in  the 
long  and  prosperous  years  we  predict  Heaven  has 
in  store  for  him.  Every  son  of  Fordham  will  be 
with  us  to-night  in  person  or  spirit  to  revive  pleas- 
ant recollections,  to  renew  sweet  friendship,  made 
dearer  by  years  and  stronger  by  time.  Fordham’s 
loyal  sons  will  recount  Alma  Mater’s  triumphs  for 
God  and  country,  her  victories  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  Father  Rector  will  tell  us  that  the  good 
work  continues  and  that  her  future  promises  to  ex- 
cel her  past.  To-night,  you  will  be  again  students; 
you  will  transform  this  gilded  hall  into  the  modest 
refectory  and  translate  the  menu  into  the  old  school- 
boy vernacular;  we  will  then  enjoy  the  simple 
repast  of  college  days,  and  after  dinner,  we  will 
dream  again  in  the  old  Fordham  dormitory.  Hear 
the  old  College  bell ; may  its  echo  remain  with  us, 
call  us  to  duty  when  we  falter,  and  wake  us  to-mor- 
row morning  at  six. 
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THE  ARCHBISHOP’S  REPLY. 


His  Grace,  Archbishop  Farley,  in  his  reply,  said  : — 
Y loyalty  to  old  St.  John’s  College  will  never 
grow  old.  One  of  the  finest  compliments 
ever  paid  to  me  was  in  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred when  I was  traveling  in  France  some  years 
ago.  I got  into  a conversational  tussle  with  an  in- 
fidel. We  were  discussing  philosophy,  and  I con- 
cluded that  he  was  thrown — I was  very  young  then. 
He  turned  to  me  when  it  was  over  and  said  : “Sir, 
are  you  a Jesuit?”  Well,  1 told  him  that  if  I was 
not  a Jesuit,  I was  very  near  to  it,  as  I had  been 
schooled  at  St.  John’s. 

It  is  a typical  Catholic  college,  not  only  because  it 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  heavy  and  light  artillery 
of  the  Church,  but  because  it  is  a representative  school 
of  instruction.  Its  students  are  looked  up  to  as  rep- 
resentative laymen  wherever  you  may  find  them. 

To-day  there  is  a battle  going  on,  not  the  battle 
which  raged  about  us  in  our  youth,  not  a battle  of 
sects  or  of  sectarianism,  but  a fight  against  mate- 
rialism and  anarchy,  two  things  of  which  every  true 
American,  no  matter  what  his  denomination  may  be, 
is  an  enemy. 

The  other  day,  I had  a discussion  with  a former 
Governor  of  one  of  our  greatest  states,  and  he  said 
to  me:  “Two  great  evils  confront  this  country — 
two  great  enemies  menace  it.  They  are  the  growth 
of  infidelity  and  threatened  anarchy,  and  the  only 
barrier  to  these  two  is  your  Church.”  These  were 
the  words  of  an  honest  Episcopalian.  If  I told  you 
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his  name,  you  would  appreciate  that  he  knows  that 
of  which  he  speaks.  Your  Catholic  institutions  like 
Fordham  are  the  bulwarks  to  save  the  country  from 
these  evils. 

In  my  time,  I have  seen  men  ashamed  to  profess 
their  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  give  forth 
their  arguments  that  they  learned  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  their  Church.  On  my  right  is  a man  who 
is  the  embodiment  of  Catholic  Christian  manliness. 
He  has  professed  his  faith  in  many  places.  Out  of 
a hundred  applicants,  the  President  has  chosen  him 
to  be  a Supreme  Court  Justice  of  the  Philippines. 
His  life  is  an  example  to  you.  “ Go  thou  and  do 
likewise.” 


ALMA  MATER. 


Speech  of  Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  Rector. 

SHIS  is  a proud  night  for  Alma  Mater.  Never 
has  our  annual  dinner  attracted  so  numerous 
and  so  distinguished  a gathering,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  histor}7  is  her  alumni  banquet  graced 
bv  the  presence  of  her  alumnus  Archbishop.  How 
welcome  that  presence  is,  1 need  not  say.  But  though 
not  yet  privileged  to  offer  formal  congratulations, 
we  hope  to  be  pardoned  an  endeavor  to  do  so  infor- 
mally. The  news  that  the  Holy  Father  had  set  the 
seal  of  his  approval  on  a most  faithful  alumnus,  the 
unanimous  choice  of  New  York’s  laity,  clergy  and 
provincial  hierarchy,  made  Fordhamites  particularly 
jubilant.  And  to  none  did  the  good  tidings  bring 
greater  joy  than  to  the  College  Faculty  and  the  un- 
dergraduate body  that  I represent.  Another,  to 
whom  the  grateful  duty  has  been  allotted,  will  more 
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fitly  give  expression  to  the  felicitations  of  us  all. 
Still,  the  officers  and  students  of  the  College  have 
commissioned  me  to  explicitly  and  cordially  endorse 
the  sentiments  of  our  true-hearted  spokesman,  to  tell 
how  gladly  we  unite  with  our  alumni  in  congratula- 
tion for  the  honor  bestowed,  in  prayer  for  years  of 
usefulness  like  unto  our  Pontiff’s,  and  in  thanksgiving 
to  the  divine  Master  from  whom  the  favor  of  Your 
Grace’s  pastorship  and  the  well-won  honors  have 
come. 

To-night  is  also  the  earliest  opportunity  afforded 
to  acknowledge  the  recent  foundation  of  the  Alumni 
Essay  Purse.  By  your  gift  of  $1,250.00,  the  prize 
which  for  twenty  years  has  encouraged  our  students’ 
literary  efforts,  is  become  another  lasting  earnest  of 
the  affection  and  the  loyalty  of  our  Alumni  Society. 
I heartily  thank  the  President  of  your  Association  and 
his  fellow-alumni  for  this  new  burse,  and  for  the 
many  existing  evidences  of  your  cooperation  and 
good  will. 

Apart  from  our  honorable  history  and  our  roll  of 
fame,  we  owe  much  to  our  old  students.  The  Bio- 
graphical Medal,  the  gift  of  many  generations  since 
1859;  the  Jouin  Medal  for  Evidences  of  Religion, 
established  three  years  ago ; the  handsome  sanction 
of  the  class  of  ’89  on  composition  and  oratory  ; the 
growing  Father  Gockeln  memorial;  and  the  statue 
of  Archbishop  Hughes  that  greets  our  visitors  at  the 
college  entrance,— are  some  of  the  substantial  remin- 
ders of  our  old  boys’  devotion  and  generosity.  But 
our  student  register  bears  the  best  testimony  to  their 
loyalty  to  Alma  Mater.  There  we  note  not  only  the 
proteges  and  friends  and  more  or  less  distant  rel- 
atives of  former  students  ; there  are  also  the  names 
of  their  sons,  the  dearest  pledges  of  their  sincerity 
and  their  confidence. 
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Fordham  alumni,  the  staunch  and  stalwart  ones,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  may  be  pointed  out  as  models 
worthy  of  more  general  imitation  and  recognition 
than  is  accorded  them.  They  manifest  their  belief 
that  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  education 
must  not  be  confined  to  the  hierarchy,  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  nor  to  the  Church’s  religious  orders. 
The  divine  behest  to  “ Teach  all  nations,”  the  motive 
that  inspires  so  many  earnest  men  and  women  to 
make  holocaust  at  God’s  altar  of  their  liberty,  their 
substance  and  their  earthly  hopes,  is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  our  faithful  lay  alumni  to  make  sacrifices  in 
their  own  sphere,  to  lend  their  voice,  their  material 
aid  and  their  zealous  cooperation  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  education  which  has  made  them  the 
men  they  are. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  not  all  of  our  household 
of  faith  are  animated  by  like  courage  and  loyalty. 
In  the  prime  educational  issue  of  to-day,  which  is  not 
electivism  nor  a question  of  curriculm,  but  is  secu- 
larism or  religion,  God  or  no  God,  how  do  many 
stand?  With  us  or  against  us  ? Is  the  highest  and 
first  responsibility  of  parents  recognized  or  ignored  ? 
While  nations  are  realizing  how  unnatural  is  the  di- 
vorce between  head  training  and  heart  training,  be- 
tween intellectual  development  and  the  religious 
principles  necessary  for  its  highest  functions,  is  not 
our  Catholic  youth  too  often  and  too  needlessly  ex- 
posed to  the  loss  of  faith  and  virtue  ? While  states- 
men are  discerning  the  impossibility  of  curbing  man’s 
passion  and  pride  by  merely  human  knowledge  and 
human  motives,  our  own  weak  and  worldly-minded 
Catholics  prefer  the  instruction  that  neglects  the 
controlling  truths  of  revelation.  Ignorance  is  im- 
potence, and  secular  knowledge  is  indeed  power. 
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But  as  well  expect  our  ocean  steamers  to  reach  des- 
tined ports  without  helm  or  compass  as  hope  our 
young  men,  propelled  by  all  the  power  of  secularism, 
to  attain  their  highest  destiny  without  the  guiding 
principles  of  our  faith. 

Within  the  present  year  personal  inquiries  have 
elicited  the  information  that  about  150  Catholic 
undergraduates  form  a fraction  of  the  students  at 
each  neighboring  non-Catholic  college.  Inferen- 
tially,  the  same  is  true  elsewhere  in  the  state  and 
secular  colleges  that  are  glorying  in  their  passing 
from  under  the  aegis  and  the  influence  of  religion. 
Many  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  these  desertions 
from  Catholic  canons  and  Catholic  ranks.  Impos- 
ing structures,  apparent  wealth  and  variety  of 
equipment,  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  Catholic 
colleges,  whose  spirit  of  retirement  aids  the  serious 
minded,  the  passports  to  eminence  or  the  social  ad- 
vantages vainly  expected,  are  some  of  the  motives 
alleged.  Were  educational  institutions  mere  stone 
and  mortar  combinations  without  the  spirit  and  the 
teaching  that  give  them  life;  were  they  simply  to 
facilitate  a too  early  release  from  home  ties  and  safe- 
guards, and  had  they  not  in  view  earnest  prepara- 
tion for  life’s  conflict ; were  they  like  cotillons  for 
the  begetting  of  acquaintances  or  the  beginning  of 
fast  friendships,  and  not  the  formative  influences  for 
sonship  and  citizenship  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  the 
position  of  our  misguided  parents  might  be  intelli- 
gible. The  one  explanation  of  their  attitude  is,  they 
have  forgotten  the  scriptural  injunction  to  “ Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,”  or  they  refuse  obedience 
to  the  promptings  of  a simple  faith.  They  are 
measuring  the  worth  of  their  filial  love  and  their  sons’ 
hearts  and  souls  in  visionary  dollars  and  cents. 
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They  are  selling  their  children’s  birthright  of  faith 
for  an  unreal  mess  of  social  pottage.  Why  were  an- 
cient civilizations  smitten  with  decay?  Why  are 
modern  seers  declaiming  at  the  degeneration  of 
social  tissues?  Why  are  the  majority  of  secular 
college  men  declared  to  be  “ lost  to  the  semblance  of 
Christianity  ” ? The  cultivation  of  natural  aptitudes 
exclusively  with  no  higher  appeals  than  self-interest 
and  success  in  the  world  does  not  restrain  the  beast 
within  the  man.  Individually  or  collectively,  char- 
acters formed  without  religion,  the  impulse  and  the 
inspiration  of  all  education,  are  forever  verifying  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist : “ Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.” 

Penetrating  the  susceptible  heart  and  moulding 
the  wavering  will  of  youth  together  with  the  im- 
parting of  human  knowledge,  are  the  reasons  for 
Alma  Mater’s  existence.  And  she  is  fulfilling  the 
purpose  of  her  being.  You,  gentlemen,  are  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  evidences  of  her  past  achievements. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  of  Alma  Mater  that  she  is  living 
on  her  history.  At  Fordham,  the  brethren  of  the 
acknowledged  teach  s of  the  first  young  men  of 
Europe  are  to-day  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  choicest  and  best  of  the  Catholic  youth  of 
America. 

In  the  veins  of  our  students  flows  the  pure  blood 
of  Christian  parentage,  of  inherited  Catholic  instincts 
and  heroic  Catholic  steadfastness.  Gratefully  do  I 
acknowledge  and  believe,  that  never  were  there  en- 
rolled on  our  register  young  men  and  boys  of  finer 
fibre  or  of  fairer  promise.  And  despite  faithless  and 
irreligious  Catholics’  rejection  of  the  education  for 
which  their  ancestors  strove  so  manfully,  never  were 
Fordham’s  students  more  numerous  than  at  present. 
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Fordham  has  entered  the  ranks  of  the  400,  and  is 
adding  decades  to  that  round  number.  So  crowded 
is  its  condition,  that  the  erection  of  anew  building  is 
anxiously  contemplated.  Our  present  and  certain 
future  overflow  demands  additional  class  and  lecture 
rooms,  and  a suitable  college  theatre,  one  of  our 
most  pressing  needs.  The  meditated  structure  is  as 
yet  nameless.  It  could,  for  example,  be  called 
Alumni  Hall,  or  would  serve  to  immortalize  the  name 
of  any  Catholic,  wealthy  and  generous  enough  to 
donate  the  $80,000,  which  is  the  lowest  estimated  cost 
of  the  enlargement  planned.  Were  this  gathering 
other  than  it  is,  it  might  be  added  that  such  an  in- 
vestment would  be  profitable  and  secure  when  silver 
and  gold  will  have  outlived  their  present  usefulness. 

Gentlemen,  enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate 
that  Alma  Mater’s  great  work  is  happily  continuing, 
her  noble  harvest  is  plentifully  reaping.  Non- 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities,  from  president 
down  to  the  lowest  officials,  may  one  by  one  repu- 
diate Christian  influences.  The  Church  and  her  edu- 
cators, with  whom  Fordham  takes  her  stand,  shall 
not  be  dislodged  from  their  impregnable  position. 
Man  must  be  accepted  and  developed  as  God  made 
him.  Others  may  trim  their  sails  to  catch  the  chang- 
ing winds  of  secularism  and  educational  faddism. 
Fordham  will  pursue  her  even  course,  determined  as 
ever  to  maintain  the  time-honored  and  yet  revered 
ideals  of  classical  culture  united  with  insistence  on 
the  moral  requisites  for  the  education  of  a scholarly 
gentleman  and  a Christian. 
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judge  McDonough  of  the  supreme  court 

OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


Judge  McDonough,  among  other  things,  said: — 

Sp  AM  a member  of  the  Albany  School  Board,  but 
jjp  you  know  we  don’t  say  any  thing  about  religion 
in  the  schools  now.  We  talk  of  patriotism.  I 
just  know  the  necessity  of  religious  education.  No 
country  in  the  world  needs  it  more  that  ours. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  Constitution 
follows  the  flag  in  the  Philippines,  for  wherever  the 
flag  goes  fair  play  will  go  and  justice  will  abide.  And 
the  office-holders  will  follow  the  flag  wherever  it 
may  go. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Philippines.  I talked  with  President  McKinley  on 
that  subject  when  he  was  at  Lake  Champlain,  a little 
time  before  his  death,  and  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
land  questions  there,  that,  no  matter  how  the  title 
might  stand,  the  equity  was  with  the  Church,  and 
the  Church  would  have  all  its  rights.  I am  sure  we 
may  expect  as  much  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States. 

With  all  the  talk  about  the  friars  that  has  come  out 
of  the  Church  discussion  in  the  Philippines,  there  has 
come  nothing  but  compliments  for  the  Jesuits. 

We  may  accept  it  as  a fact  that  the  United  States 
has  got  the  Philippines  and  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  them.  Opening  up  a splendid  field  for  our 
trade,  as  they  do,  it  would  be  unfair  to  those  who 
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will  follow  us  not  to  retain  our  interests  there.  We 
control  the  Northern  Pacific  now,  and  will  have 
400,000,000,  people  to  sell  to. 


REMARKS  OF  REV.  J.  J.  DOUGHERTY,  D.  D. 

Fr.  Dougherty  spoke  in  the  place  of  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Mooney,  ’6 7,  and  said  in  part : — 

HAT  is  a Jesuit?  He  is  a man  who  follows 


the  Gospel  out  to  the  letter.  A little  while 
ago  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  son  undertook  to 


interpret  the  Gospel  for  his  Bible  class.  When  the 
story  of  the  young  man  who  was  told  to  sell  all  his 
goods  and  follow  the  Saviour  was  reached,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller interpreted  it  that  he  should  give  away  his 
superfluity.  We  know  that  his  interpretation  is  not 
the  right  one. 

The  Jesuit  has  obeyed  the  letter  of  that  scriptural 
injunction.  He  has  looked  only  to  things  that  are 
eternal ; he  has  humbled  himself  in  the  dust,  he  has 
given  up  everything  that  is  worldly  to  follow  the 
Saviour.  If  you  want  to  find  a man  whose  life  is  a 
literal  observation  of  God’s  word,  seek  out  a Jesuit. 

New  York  is  distinguished  by  many  things  in 
church  life,  and  notably  by  the  person  who  now  holds 
the  office  of  Archbishop.  If  I might  make  a prophecy, 
I would  say  that  some  day  in  the  future,  when  we 
are  gathered  on  the  campus  at  Rose  Hill,  Fordham, 
the  program  will  show  us  that  the  presiding  officer 
is  John  M.,  Cardinal  Farley. 
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A FEW  WORDS  FROM  REV.  THOMAS  A.  HENDRICK,  LL.  D., 
REGENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


T this  stage  of  the  dinner  we  may  appreciate  a 


story.  It  is  of  a Cracker  wooing.  The  lover 


called  on  his  sweetheart  and  took  a seat  quite 
near  to  her.  As  she  did  not  back  away,  he  moved 
up  as  closely  as  possible  and  said : “ Maria,  will  you 
marry  me?”  She  replied  Yes,  Jim.”  Jim  put  his 
arm  where  it  would  naturally  go  just  then,  in  silent 
happiness.  She  said  : “Jim,  why  don’t  you  speak?” 
And  he  answered:  “ Enough  has  been  said.” 

If  I may  be  so  illogical  as  to  speak  on,  I will  say 
something  suggested  by  the  speeches  of  the  even- 
ing. The  defeat  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  I 
believe  is  an  upright  man,  was  not  brought  about  by 
trusts,  or  by  differences  upon  the  silver  question,  but 
by  unwise  utterences  from  his  own  supporters 
against  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  The 
Church  and  its  children  stand  for  law  and  order,  and 
for  the  upholding  of  the  law  and  its  judges  against 
attacks  which  are  virtually  attacks  on  social  order. 
When  I heard  such  rock-ribbed  Democrats  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Boston,  the  Archbishop  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  expressing  wish  for 
the  defeat  of  the  party  to  which  they  chose  to  ad- 
here, lest  the  victory  of  their  party  might  appear  to 
be  condemnation  of  the  law  and  its  judges,  I heard 
again  the  lesson  which  every  Catholic  learns,  that 
obedience  to  just  government  is  obedience  to  God. 

And  we  have  a just  government,  of  a just  people. 
The  American  people  desire,  of  free  choice  to  be 
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fair  and  just.  We  may  confidently  trust  in  their 
sense  of  justice.  We  have  now  a larger  measure  of 
justice  than  is  given  to  the  Church  and  to  Catholics 
by  some  so-called  Catholic  nations ; and  if  we  have 
not  more,  it  is  in  a very  large  degree  our  own  fault. 

Two  elements  are  necessary  to  successful  effort 
along  this  line : to  know  what  we  want,  and  to  get 
it.  Let  us  get  together  and  first  agree  upon  what 
we  want,  and  then,  being  together,  demand  it  with 
one  voice.  I thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. 


How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  memories  of  Fordham, 

On  scenes  of  St.  John’s  how  my  thoughts  love  to  dwell — 
The  school-hall,  the  chapel,  the  refectory  nigh  it, 

And  e’en  the  old  pump  that  we  all  loved  so  well. 
Though  to-night  in  our  glasses  the  bright  wine  is  glowing, 
I think,  with  a sigh,  of  the  days  long  ago, 

When,  tired  and  thirsty  from  youth’s  eager  playing, 

I quaffed  with  delight,  the  old  pump’s  crystal  flow. 

Alumni  Song. 


ALMA  MATER  AND  LAW. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72. 

have  assembled  to-night  under  exceptional 
circumstances  ; for  since  our  last  dinner  this 
Association  has  reason  for  rejoicing  and 
congratulation  in  the  honors  that  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  several  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Alumni.  Of  these,  in  the  order  of  importance 
and  dignity  is  the  selection  as  the  Archbishop  of 
New  York  of  one  in  whose  honor  especially  this  din- 
ner has  been  given.  In  view  of  the  tributes  already 
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paid  him,  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  esteem  and  re- 
gard which  every  graduate  of  the  College  has  for 
him,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  add  my  personal 
expression  of  the  joy  and  gratification  which,  in  com- 
mon, with  you  all,  1 feel  in  his  deserved  promotion 
to  his  present  high  and  exalted  office. 

The  privilege  was  not  accorded  me  of  presenting 
to  him  your  expressions  of  congratulation  and  pleas- 
ure ; but  I was  asked  to  respond  to  the  sentiment 
of  “ The  Law,”  about  which,  so  far  as  it  has  had  a 
bearing  upon7  the  foundation,  the  up-building  and 
the  preservation  of  our  country,  1 will  venture  to 
present  a few  suggestions. 

Although  our  liberties  were  won  by  the  sword, 
and  we  would  not  take  a single  leaf  from  the  laurel 
wreath  that  a grateful  people  have  placed  upon  the 
brow  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  made  us  free, 
still  their  work  and  sacrifice  would  have  been  lost 
had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  and  enlightened  states- 
manship displayed  by  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  establishment  of  those  fundamental  laws 
upon  which  our  governmental  structure  rests.  At 
that  period,  the  legal  knowledge,  the  mental  acumen 
and  the  power  to  deal  with  constitutional  questions, 
and  above  all  the  confidence  which  their  ability  in- 
spired, enabled  the  lawyers,  who  were  more  largely 
than  any  other  class  engaged  in  this  work,  to  un- 
ravel and  adjust  the  various  complications  which 
arose  ; and  from  amidst  the  confusion  and  turbulence 
of  those  first  assemblies,  to  wrest  that  immortal  Con- 
stitution which  has  since  secured  the  liberty,  the 
peace  and  the  happiness  of  our  people. 

When  we  recall  how  our  Revolutionary  fathers, 
through  their  religion,  intelligence  and  courage, 
framed  a constitution  and  laid  deep  the  foundations 
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of  a Republic  and  carried  into  successful  operation 
a system  of  self-government,  uniting  personal  liber- 
ty, freedom  of  opinion  and  equality  of  rights  with 
national  power  and  dignity — these  would  seemingly 
indicate  that  America  is  destined  to  be  the  foremost 
nation  of  the  world. 

In  a short  period,  what  marvellous  material  and 
mechanical  triumphs  have  we  achieved!  The  steam 
vessels  which  leave  our  ports  to  traverse  the  immen- 
sity of  ocean,  bearing  our  products  to  foreign  lands; 
the  locomotive  which  crosses  our  plains  and  pene- 
trates the  heart  of  mountains;  the  machines,  which 
give  movement  to  gigantic  workshops  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  set  in  motion  innumerable  instruments,  and 
elaborate  with  wonderful  precision  the  most  deli- 
cate productions  ; and,  more  wonderful  still,  the  last 
and  greatest  of  all  material  triumphs,  the  mastery 
and  utilization  of  that  strange  invisible  fluid,  elec- 
tricity, by  which  time  and  distance  are  eliminated, 
night  is  turned  into  day,  and  the  ordinary  dwelling 
is  made  a palace  of  wonders, — these  but  mark  the 
beginning  of  our  national  wealth,  and  are  but  typi- 
cal of  the  restless,  rapid  movements  of  our  national 
life. 

Machinery,  inventions,  industries  have  multiplied 
productions  to  an  enormous  extent;  commerce  is  ex- 
tending itself  indefinitely  ; corporations  are  striding 
a continent  ; men  have  possession  of  wealth  running 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  But  beneath  the 
shadow  of  this  national  prosperity  and  individual 
wealth,  misery  increases.  Multitudes,  overwhelmed 
in  misfortune,  restless  under  unequal  social  condi- 
tions, in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  education,  religion  and  civilization, 
deprived  of  the  very  blessings  which  our  Constitu- 
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tion  guarantees,  are  disposed  to  promote  the  reali- 
zation of  projects  not  less  criminal  than  foolish, 
should  an  unhappy  concurrence  of  circumstances 
render  such  a condition  feasible.  We  must  re- 
member that  “ The  Life  of  a nation,  like  the  life  of  a 
man,  may  be  prolonged  in  honor  to  the  fulness  of 
its  time;  or  it  may  perish  prematurely,  for  want  of 
guidance,  by  violence  or  internal  disorders.”  King- 
doms, empires  and  republics,  some  of  which  in  ter- 
ritorial extent  were  larger  than  our  own,  some  of 
them  attaining  an  intellectual  supremacy  which  yet 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  world,  have  at 
times  glistened  along  the  past  only  to  be  extinguished 
and  fade  away  as  utterly  as  the  vivid  glories  of  sun- 
set. Shall  our  country,  whose  glory  and  prosperity 
are  linked  with  every  fibre  of  our  hearts,  whose 
foundations  were  laid  so  deep  and  strong,  which, 
through  the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  our  fathers, 
has  given  to  the  world  a government  so  adjusted  as 
to  satisfy  the  highest  and  noblest  demands  of  social 
and  civil  life — shall  our  country,  through  our  indif- 
ference or  folly,  repeat  the  history  of  nations  that 
have  fallen  to  rise  no  more  ? 

Most  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  conquered,  not  from  without,  but  from  within. 
Philip  of  Macedon  did  not  conquer  Greece,  she  hav- 
ing already  been  rendered  a willing  victim  by  the 
perfidy,  the  corruption  and  the  dissentions  of  her 
own  people.  And  we  know  that  Rome — Republi- 
can Rome,  whose  eagles  glanced  in  the  rising  and  in 
the  setting  sun — had  been  betrayed  by  Romans  be- 
fore Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  before  the  Van- 
dals, Goths  and  Huns  completed  the  destruction 
already  begun.  The  life  or  our  Republic  will  last  as 
long  as  the  original  virtue  and  patriotism  which  act- 
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uated  our  fathers  and  resulted  in  the  founding  on  a 
solid  basis  of  our  government  can  be  kept  alive  and 
vigorous.  And  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  our 
people,  our  judges,  lawyers  and  statesmen,  stopping 
at  times  in  the  midst  of  the  marvellous  material  de- 
velopment and  in  the  maddening  struggle  for  wealth, 
and,  like  the  cautious  mariner,  taking  their  bearings 
from  the  original  moorings,  and  thus,  by  avoiding 
the  rocks  and  shoals  that  would  threaten  our  na- 
tional existence,  direct  our  destinies  into  a harbor  at 
all  times  safe  and  secure. 

We  venerate  the  past ; we  are  full  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  future;  but  we  are  likely  to  underesti- 
mate the  demands  of  the  present.  Already  have  we 
been  menaced  on  one  side  by  gigantic  trusts  which 
by  unlawful  combinations  of  capital  would  increase 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  stifle  competi- 
tion ; and  on  the  other  hand  by  combinations  of  men 
who,  under  the  guise  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  poor,  would  strike  at  vested  rights  and  the  rights 
of  property,  by  advancing  the  doctrines  of  socialism, 
and  resort  to  violence  to  accomplish  their  aims. 
Another  menace  to  our  social  security  is  to  be  found 
in  the  frequent  contests  between  labor  and  capital, 
in  lax  divorce  laws,  and,  it  is  to  be  noticed  with  re- 
gret, that  there  is  a decadence  of  that  spirit  of  public 
and  private  virtue  which  prevailed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic.  Immorality,  gambling,  intemper- 
ance, breaches  of  trust,  private  and  public,  have  also 
been  alarmingly  prevalent.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
we  have  pressing  problems  needing  solution  as  seri- 
ous and  important  as  those  presented  during  the 
formative  period  of  our  government ; and  the  hope- 
ful statesman,  the  intelligent  lawyer,  the  thoughtful 
judge,  must  feel  that  these  problems  can  be  solved 
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and  adjusted  in  some  way  consistent  with  law,  in 
some  way  consistent  with  good  government  and  so- 
cial order,  so  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  doctrines 
or  evils  which  would  endanger  the  very  constitution 
upon  which  our  peace,  our  liberty  and  our  prosper- 
ity depend. 

There  are,  as  has  been  well  said,  but  two  great 
governmental  forces  : one  the  power  of  the  sword, 
sustained  by  the  hand  that  wields  it;  the  other  the 
power  of  the  law,  sustained  by  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  The  sword  is  the  symbol  of  monarchy  ; the 
law,  the  shield  of  democracy. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  true  liberty  can  only  exist  and 
continue  where  just  laws  are  enacted  and  equally  ad- 
ministered. In  a free  state  there  must  be  one  law 
for  rich  and  poor;  and  that  law  must  be  so  inter- 
preted and  administered  that  its  benefits,  its  respon- 
sibilities and  its  penalties  shall  apply  equally  to  all. 
This  task  in  a large  measure  has  rested  and  will  rest 
upon  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the  judiciary.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  mention  the  galaxy  of  bril- 
liant judges  whose  work  lives  on — those  great  legal 
stars  who  have  shone  bright  and  resplendent,  and 
whose  effulgence  will  spread  over  the  tide  of  Time  as 
beacons  in  the  night.  Our  own  judiciary  has  main- 
tained past  traditions  and,  by  impartially  adminis- 
tering the  law,  has  condemned  the  boycott  and  the 
land  theories  of  the  Socialist  as  well  as  pernicious 
evils  of  the  trust.  At  what  time  in  our  history  have 
more  important  or  more  momentous  questions  been 
presented  than  those  growing  out  of  our  new  posses- 
sions in  the  Philippines?  Whether  we  entertain  the 
view  that  the  Constitution  should  follow  the  flag,  or 
the  flag  should  follow  the  Constitution,  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  hold  temporarily 
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or  permanently  those  Islands,  the  difficult  questions 
arising  must  be  determined  by  our  Courts. 

The  judiciary  in  its  rightful  place  is  the  living 
voice  of  the  Constitution  ; and  we  are  particularly 
fortunate  that  to-night  we  have  with  us  a graduate 
of  the  College  who  has  been  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  that  far-off  land  in  the  Orient,  and  there 
to  assume  the  arduous  task  which  will  rest  upon  him 
as  a judge,  of  solving  the  momentous  questions 
which  so  deeply  affect  the  life,  liberty  and  property 
of  that  people. 

Though  it  involves  separation  from  home  and 
friends  and  entails  personal  sacrifice,  Judge  McDon- 
ough will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  not  alone 
of  personal  and  college  friends,  but  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  our  entire  people  ; and  he  will  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  he  is  engaged  in  per- 
forming a high  and  sacred  public  duty,  and  that  he 
is  bringing  himself  into  close  association  with  all 
that  is  best  and  highest  in  our  public  life. 

This  thought  has  been  eloquently  expressed  by 
Webster,  when  he  said  : “ Justice,  sir,  is  the  great- 

est interest  of  men  on  earth.  It  is  the  ligament 
which  holds  civilized  beings  and  nations  together. 
Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  so  long  as  it  is  duly 
honored,  there  is  foundation  for  social  security, 
general  happiness  and  the  improvement  and  progress 
of  the  race.  And  whoever  labors  on  this  edifice  with 
usefulness  and  distinction, — whoever  clears  its 
foundations,  strengthens  its  pillars,  adorns  its  entab- 
latures or  contributes  to  raise  its  august  dome  still 
higher  to  the  skies,  connects  himself  in  name  and 
fame  and  character  with  that  which  is  and  must  be 
as  durable  as  the  frame  of  human  society.” 
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Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84. 

S Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  it  gives 


me  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  our  dis- 


tinguished  fellow  alumnus — to  congratulate 
him  on  his  new  and  well-deserved  honors,  and  to  as- 
sure him  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  and  arduous 
duties  he  will  have  no  more  loyal  and  affectionate 
well-wishers  than  the  members  of  the  profession  for 
whom  I am  privileged  to  speak  to-night. 

The  year  His  Grace  was  made  auxiliary  bishop, 
I happened  to  be  a member  of  the  committee  who 
were  named  to  make  the  annual  dinner  complimen- 
tary to  him  ; and  we  succeeded  so  well  in  mixing 
things  up  that  we  came  near  having  the  play  with- 
out Hamlet.  Thanks  to  the  ever-present  tact  of  His 
Grace,  we  were  put  right,  and  he  came  to  dinner. 
This  year,  we  trust  we  have  arranged  things  bet- 
ter, and  so  made  the  “ amende  honorable.”  I 
take  no  credit  to  myself  for  to-night’s  banquet;  the 
credit  is  due  to  the  working  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  chiefly  to  the  untiring  and  devoted  ef- 
forts of  our  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis 
O’Neill,  ’96.  The  menu  iscertainlya  remembrance  to 
be  proud  of,  and  for  its  apt,  artistic,  literary  and  in- 
tellectual execution,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
t.o  its  author,  Mr.  M.  J.  McCaffery,  of  the  class  of ’61. 

In  speaking  to  my  toast,  I suppose  it  would  be 
in  order  to  regret  that  some  older  or  more  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  profession  had  not  been 
chosen  for  the  task  ; but  as  I belong  to  the  committee 
of  arrangements,  that  bluff  might  not  go. 
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As  our  college  is  not  very  old,  and  as  the  average 
doctor  does  not  begin  to  with  his  scientific  spurs  and 
triumphs  until  about  or  after  forty,  we  cannot  present 
many  distinguished  Herr  Professors  or  world-com- 
pelling investigators.  These  are  yet  to  come,  and 
come  they  will,  for  we  have  got[the  timber,  and  the 
house  will  be  built — is  even  now  building. 

Even  up  to  date,  our  roll  of  honor  ^something  to 
be  proud  of.  Starting  from  the  class  of  ’54 — the 
earliest  record  I can  get — I find  that,  in  round  num- 
bers, we  have  had  up  to  date,  about  40  odd  medical 
graduates,  living  and  dead. 

Of  the  dead,  first,  in  the  class  of  ’54,  we  find  the 
name  of  Joseph  A.  Kerrigan,  a man  of  learning,  great 
charity  and  gentle  character,  who  became  physician 
to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  whose  son,  Joseph  A.,  of  the 
class  of  ’88,  is  now  a rising  young  physician  on  the 
upper  west  side. 

Of  the  next  ten  years  I have  no  medical  record  ; 
but  the  class  of  ’64  gave  us  two  doctors  : Eugene  B. 
Murtha  and  James  C.  Ryan.  The  class  of  ’65  pro- 
duced that  genial  gentleman  and  well-beloved  prac- 
titioner, who  also  became  physician  to  the  college, 
Francis  Purroy.  From  the  class  of  ’66  came  Thomas 
McCarthy  ; the  class  of  ’67  gave  us  a man  who  went 
to  Heaven  about  two  years  ago,  and  when  that  gen- 
erous heart  and  tired  brain  gave  up  the  fight,  there 
died  a Christian  gentleman,  a well-beloved  and  most 
competent  physician— Dr.  John  A.  McCreery.  His 
brother  George,  of  the  class  of  ’74,  gave  his  life  for 
his  country  in  the  late  Spanish  war,  and  died  a vic- 
tim of  fever  on  ,a  U.  S.  transport,  returning  from 
Cuba.  ’79  lost  a man  of  great  promise,  long  and 
closely  associated  as  he  was  with  the  present  Welch, 
of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  greatest  microscopists  and 
pathologists  of  to-day — Laurence  J.  McNamara. 
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We  turn  to  the  living  members,  and  every  class  or 
every  other  class,  down  to  the  last  six  or  eight  years, 
has  medical  members  doing  professional  work  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit.  We  can  name  William 
O’Byrne,  of  the  class  of  ’66,  who  served  his  college 
faithfully  and  well  for  some  years  ; my  neighbor  from 
Lexington  Avenue,  of  the  class  of  ’68,  the  wise, 
thoughtful,  conservative  and  splendid  diagnostician 
— Dr.  Martin  B.  Fleming  ; that  profound  student,  un- 
tiring worker,  voluminous  writer,  and  brilliant  spec- 
ialist, from  the  class  of  ’71 — Edebohls,  a man  who 
had  the  good  sense  and  the  loyalty  to  send  his  son  to 
Fordham,  and  who  had  the  joy  and  reward  to  see  that 
boy,  after  a brilliant  course,  capture  all  the  honors  in 
sight.  The  class  of  ’72  is  sponsor  for  a well-known 
specialist  in  Detroit — Edmond  A.  Chapoton  ; Brook- 
lyn has  the  honor  of  Curren,  from  the  class  of  ’75  ; 
the  class  of  ’82  is  rapidly  giving  us  another  most 
highly  thought  of  and  conservative  specialist  and  op- 
erator, in  the  person  of  Doctor  John  Aspell ; while  his 
brother  Edward  occupies  a most  important  place  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

The  historic  neighborhood  of  Newburgh  gives  us 
good  words  about  Andrew  V.  Jova,  of  ’80  ; and  from 
the  rocky  precincts  of  Piermont-on-the-Hudson, 
every  living  soul  sings  in  praise  of  the  kindliness  and 
skill  of  the  class  of  ’85,  in  the  person  of  George  A. 
Leitner  ; Orben,  of  New  York,  and  Wingerter,  of 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  are  giving  a good  account 
of  their  stewardship  ; while  Howley,  Smith,  Donlon 
and  others  are  making  good  records  in  East  Harlem 
and  elsewhere. 

The  class  of  ’84  has  given  three  members  to  the 
profession  ; one,  in  the  midst  of  a large  and  constant- 
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ly  growing  practice,  is  the  honored  visiting  physi- 
cian to  his  Alma  Mater;  one  is  already  a distin- 
guished writer  and  lecturer  ; and  one  is  doing  his 
best  to  provide  for  a wife  and  growing  family — and 
that’s  no  joke — and  the  only  fault  he  has  to  find  with 
the  two  others,  is  that  they  are  not  doing  likewise. 
Whether  in  general  medicine  or  the  practice  of  the 
specialties,  we  have  men  to  be  proud  of. 

I hope  to  see  the  day  when  this  toast  shall  read,  not 
“ Fordham  in  Medicine  ” but  “Medicine  at  Fordham  ” 
— when  on  the  Hill  of  Roses,  side  by  side  with  the 
chairs  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  the  scien- 
ces, there  shall  stand  a chair  of  medicine  in  the  coming 
university.  Not  a chair  of  medicine  separate  and 
distinct  from  a college  training,  as  a learned  college 
president— distinguished  among  other  things  for  his 
numerous  non-sequiturs — would  have  it;  but  a chair 
of  medicine  whose  students  have  been  fortified, 
strengthened,  and  prepared  for  their  life-work  by  a 
solid  foundation  in  ethics  and  morality.  Though  still 
a comparatively  young  man,  I declare,  without  fear  of 
gainsaving,  that  no  man  is  so  fit  to  practice  medicine, 
to  handle  the  stupendous  problems  that  put  him  at 
one  time  in  the  gloom  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  at  another  time  in  the  angelic  sunshine  of 
the  cradle  of  birth,  as  he  who  has  had  the  Christian 
training,  the  Roman  Catholic  training,  the  Jesuit,  train- 
ing that  you  and  I,  thank  God,  have  enjoyed.  Without 
it  a doctor  becomes  a machine,  a slave  to  the  pres- 
ent rampant  spirit  of  commercialism,  a member  of  a 
medical  and  surgical  trust,  caring  not  so  much  for 
the  amount  of  health,  strength  and  morality  he  can 
put  into  his  patient,  as  for  how  much  he  can  get  out 
of  his  bank  account.  When  the  days  of  this  new 
toast  shall  come,  I can  forecast  the  faculty  : they  are 
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here  now,  ready  and  willing  to  give  their  services;, 
they  have  made  their  mark,  and  the  medical  world 
knows  them.  We  would  have  an  Edebohls  or  an 
Aspell  in  the  chair  of  Gynaecology  ; a Walsh  in  the 
chair  of  Biology  ; a Leitner  in  the  chair  of  Surgery  ; 
and  in  the  chair  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  I would 
expect  to  find  my  good  friend  and  classmate,  Dr. 
Dunn.  The  picture  may  be  visionary  now,  but  if 
we  do  not  attend  too  many  dinners  like  this,  most 
of  us  will  see  it. 

With  such  a faculty  as  I have  suggested,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  Press,  the  Pulpit,  and  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  itself  to  feel  called 
upon  to  protest  against  the  degeneracy  of  social 
conditions  and  the  falling  off  in  our  population.  Let 
the  gentlemen  advocates  of-  the  abreviated  college 
course,  who  send  out  into  the  world  the  uncooked 
products  of  their  learn-quick  and  get-rich-quick 
machines,  take  a few  hints  from  the  “ Ratio  Studio- 
rum,”  and  nature  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  We,  as 
Catholic  physicians,  gentlemen,  have  no  small  part 
to  play  in  the  regeneration  that  is  bound  to  take  place 
in  this  regard.  Let  us  stick  to  our  principles, 
learned  at  the  feet  of  dear  old  Father  Jouin,  and 
those  before  him.  Of  course,  we  have  to  make  a 
living,  and  are  not  in  the  profession  of  medicine 
precisely  for  our  health  ; but  let  us  avoid  commer- 
cialism, and  work  for  a higher  motive  than  that  of 
becoming  a medical  millionaire,  so  that  we  can  say 
with  the  poet : 

“ In  after  days  when  grasses  high 
O’ertop  the  stone  where  I shall  lie, 

Though  ill  or  well  the  world  adjust 
My  slender  claim  to  honored  dust, 

I shall  not  question  or  reply. 
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“ I shall  not  see  the  morning  sky ; 

I shall  not  hear  the  night  wind's  sigh  ; 
I shall  be  mute  as  all  men  must 
In  after  days  ! 

“ But  yet,  now  living,  fain  would  I 
That  some  one  then  should  testify, 
Saying — ‘ He  held  his  pen  in  trust 
To  Art,  not  serving  shame  or  lust.’ 
Will  none  ? Then  let  my  memory  die 
In  after  days  ! ” 


OUR  SISTER  UNIVERSITIES. 


Speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Lawler,  Holy  Cross. 

<^.N  my  old  college  days,  in  the  class  of  philosophy, 
W instead  of  the  concedo  or  the  nego  of  a premise, 
{ssr*  we  frequently  fell  back  upon  the  distinguo. 
That  proceeding  had  certain  advantages.  We  had,  so 
to  speak,  two  birds  instead  of  one  to  aim  at,  and  as  it 
consumed  time,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  the  close  of 
the  hour  often  miraculously  saved  us  from  getting 
into  too  deep  water.  Times  have  of  course  changed, 
for  the  student  of  to-day  would  not  dare  to  commit 
lese-majeste  toward  so  august  a member  of  the  cur- 
riculum as  philosophy.  Now,  in  the  toast  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me,  I feel  like  asking  permission  to 
fall  back  on  my  ancient  friend  distinguo,  for  as  every 
college  is  a sister  of  Fordham,  I would  like  to  dis- 
tinguish as  sister  colleges  par  excellence  the  other 
Jesuit  institutions  established  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  If  we  glance  at  the  map  of 
North  America  about  the  year  1763,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  astounding  foresight  of  the 
French  explorers  and  chieftains  in  establishing 
where  they  did  the  trading  and  military  posts, 
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whether  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  Detroit,  New  Orleans  or 
in  the  dozens  of  other  strategic  points  where  a trail 
led,  or  a canoe  could  go,  or  a portage  was  inevitable. 
Now,  something  similar  has  marked  the  course  of  the 
Jesuits  in  selecting  for  their  colleges  points  that 
would  inevitably  entrap  the  student.  Go  to  the 
Northeast,  and  they  are  at  Boston  and  Holy  Cross 
before  you ; go  South,  and  you  are  caught  ere  you  get 
beyond  Philadelphia.  If  you  would  follow  the  star 
of  empire,  they  are  at  the  gateway  to  the  West,  at 
Buffalo.  If  you  pass  here  and  pursue  your  way 
along  the  south  shore,  you  will  find  them  at  Cleve- 
land ; if  you  take  the  north  shore,  they  have  you  at 
Detroit ; and  escaping  both,  you  are  inevitably  caught 
at  Chicago.  You  cannot  pass  down  the  Ohio,  for 
they  are  at  Cincinnati;  nor  down  the  Mississippi,  for 
they  guard  its  mouth  at  New  Orleans.  If  you  seek 
the  far  West,  they  watch  the  passes  of  the  Rockies  at 
Denver,  and  eluding  all,  their  outstretched  arms 
await  you  at  the  Golden  Gate.  I have  seen  them 
under  the  royal  palms  of  Cuba  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  royal  gates  of  Windsor.  In  the  capital  of  the 
Philippines,  their  college  looks  over  the  walls  across 
the  great  bay  of  Manila.  I saw  them  in  India  at 
Darjiling  amid  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in 
the  teeming  torrid  plains  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

Now,  we  are  not  here  to-night  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Jesuits  merely  because  of  their  wide  geographical 
distribution  ; we  are  here  for  a deeper  reason.  It 
is  now,  I believe,  three  centuries  since  the  Ratio 
Studiorum,  the  groundwork  of  the  great  educational 
system  of  the  Jesuits,  was  written.  For  two  hundred 
years  after  that  document  was  penned,  the  world 
witnessed  few  startling  changes,  except  those 
brought  about  by  war.  We  can  realize  how  slight 
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were  those  changes  when  we  know  that  a messenger 
of  Napoleon  could  not  travel  faster  from  Rome  to 
Gaul  than  the  courier  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  until  the 
invention  of  the  spinning  jenney  in  1767,  the  thread 
used  in  England  for  spinning  was  made  no  faster  than 
it  was  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Menes. 

But  the  industrial  revolution  ushered  in  by  the 
spinning  jenney,  loom,  steam-engine,  steamboat  and 
magnetic  telegraph,  has  placed  a new  face  on  not 
only  the  industrial,  but  also  the  educational  world. 
The  very  rapidity  of  the  industrial  changes  is  fraught 
with  certain  elements  of  danger  to  the  educational 
life.  In  our  hurry  to  achieve,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  building  laid  on  broad,  firm  foundations 
will  alone  endure.  Now,  as  I view  it,  we  may  well 
here  to-night  pay  tribute  to  the  Jesuits  for  the  great 
part  they  have  taken  in  insisting  that  education  must 
be  profound,  thorough,  searching,  if  a man  would 
worthily  take  his  place  among  his  fellows.  The 
outlook,  they  believe,  for  the  educated  man  must  be 
a world  horizon  from  a height  resting  on  the  solid 
granite  rocks  of  thoroughness  and  breadth  and 
durability.  Above  the  mists  or  fogs  of  the  valley, 
he  must  view  the  world  points  as  they  really  are, 
like  the  great  explorer,  “ silent  upon  a peak  in 
Darien.” 

In  that  masterpiece  of  English  style,  “ The  Idea  of 
a University,”  Cardinal  Newman  pays  his  tribute  to 
an  education  of  this  nature  when  he  writes: — 

“ I say  then,  if  we  would  improve  the  intellect, 
first  of  all  we  must  ascend.  We  cannot  gain  real 
knowledge  on  a level.  We  must  generalize,  we  must 
reduce  to  method,  we  must  have  a grasp  of  princi- 
ples, and  group  and  shape  our  acquisitions  by  means 
of  them.  It  matters  not  if  our  field  of  operation  be 
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rude  or  limited.  In  every  case,  to  command  it  is  to 
rise  above  it.” 

In  concluding  his  thought,  the  great  Cardinal 
said  : — 

“ We  must  be  above  our  knowledge,  not  under  it, 
or  it  will  oppress  us,  and  the  more  we  have,  the 
greater  will  be  the  load.  * * * Imperat aut servit ; 

if  you  can  wield  it  with  a strong  arm,  it  is  a great 
weapon;  otherwise  you  will  be  overwhelmed,  like 
Tarpeia,  by  the  heavy  wealth  which  you  have  exacted 
from  tributary  generations.” 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Ratio  of  the  Jesuit  system, 
to  raise  the  man  to  the  point  where  his  view  of 
things  is  wide,  profound,  inspiring.  In  such  a 
system  there  is  no  place  for  dilettantism,  for  the 
carving  of  cherry  stones  and  the  grinding  of  ground 
corn,  as  the  Hindus  say.  To  grasp  the  great  things 
of  life,  to  achieve  the  great  things  of  life,  is  the 
maxim  of  the  Ratio  and  the  great  Order  that  through- 
out the  world  has  its  beacon  lights  ever  burning  for 
the  earnest  student.  The  Jesuits  believe  in  doing, 
not  in  planning;  in  deeds,  not  words.  I am  reminded 
here  of  a story  told  by  Dr.  Gilman,  former  president 
of  John  Hopkins  University.  At  a banquet  of  that 
institution,  one  of  their  greatest  professors,  Sylvester 
the  mathematician,  was  invited  to  speak.  Naturally 
all  looked  for  a rare  intellectual  treat.  When  Pro. 
fessor  Sylvester  was  called  on,  he  arose  in  evident 
embarrassment,  and  after  a moment  or  two  of  rather 
desultory  remarks,  finally  confessed  that  he  was 
unprepared  to  speak,  because  he  had  been  to  the 
opera  and  had  neglected  to  prepare  himself.  A 
tinge  of  disappointment  swept  through  the  vast 
throng  when  he  took  his  seat.  The  toastmaster 
arose  and  said : — “ Professor  Sylvester  exemplifies 
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perfectly  the  spirit  of  this  institution — Opera  ?ion 
verba." 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  closing,  allow  me  to  assure  you 
that  if  the  marconigrams  were  commercially  usable 
or  telepathy  a reality,  from  every  college  would 
come  to  you  here  at  this  hour  a greeting,  a greeting 
of  Godspeed  and  good  fellowship,  and  in  the  absence 
of  those  aids,  in  my  humble  way,  I bear  to  you  the 
best  wishes  of  the  sister  colleges. 


THE  LADIES. 


Speech  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Sweeney,  ’89. 

HEN  I was  first  asked  to  respond  to  this 
toast,  the  growing  possibilities  of  the  vast 
theme  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  I hesi- 
tated. “ What  does  one  of  the  uninitiated  know 
about  such  matters,”  said  I ? Many  a benedict 
amongst  his  fellow  alumni,  who  bears  all  the  ear- 
marks of  contact  with  the  gentler  sex,  would  scoff  at 
his  presumption.  The  grand  dads,  reflectively  rub- 
bing the  place  where  the  hair  used  to  be,  would 
groan  at  his  inexperience.  My  little  knowledge  of 
the  subject  would  never  qualify  me  to  speak  before 
this  collection  of  experts,  so  I refused  absolutely. 

Here  was  where  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  the  Dinner 
Committee  showed  itself.  With  insidious  tact  they 
requested  me  to  find  a substitute.  From  that  mo- 
ment I was  lost.  Nevertheless  I did  the  best  I could. 
1 carefully  examined  the  list  of  our  fellow  alumni 
for  that  person  whose  social  obligations  brought  him 
most  frequently  in  contact  with  the  ladies ; the  cotil- 
lion leader,  the  chronic  wearer  of  the  dress  suit  and 
the  crush  hat,  the  general  all-round  pink-tea  man. 
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His  knowledge  was  the  very  kind  we  wanted. 
We  must  have  it.  Eureka!  Patient  search  revealed 
him  at  last,  but  unfortunately  all  the  “ endearing 
young  charms  ” of  the  subject  couldn’t  draw  his 
commercial  mind  from  a contemplation  of  the  un- 
stable values  of  Jersey  real  estate.  He  still  had  his 
reputation  and  wished  to  preserve  it.  Consequently, 
the  duty  devolved  upon  me. 

From  time  immemorial  the  cynic  has  delighted 
to  treat  this  subject  with  levity.  All  the  arrows  of 
his  sarcasm,  all  the  rancor  of  his  pungent  wit,  have 
been  aimed  at  woman.  He  is  apparently  unable  to 
forget  the  indignity  of  that  first  bloodless  opera- 
tion— the  removal  of  the  ever-to-be-remembered 
rib  ; for  its  subsequent  development  into  that  lov- 
liest  of  beings  has  been  a sore  source  of  annoyance 
to  him  ever  since. 

Sometimes  his  petulance  gets  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  breaks  forth  into  verse,  thus : 

“ A woman  is  like  to — but  stay, 

What  a woman  is  like,  who  can  say  ? 

There’s  no  living  with  or  without  one  ; 

She’s  like  nothing  on  earth  but  a woman.” 

Exactly  so,  say  we, — she’s  like  nobody  but  herself 
— the  despair  and  the  delight  of  us  all.  Capturing 
our  heart  with  the  same  delicacy  that  she  does  our 
purse.  Possessing  herself  thus  of  our  spirit  and  our 
substance.  Leading  us  from  the  depths  of  des- 
pondency to  the  heights  of  happiness,  and  back  to 
where  we  started  from.  Away  with  the  base  rhym- 
ster  who  seeks  to  destroy  our  trust.  The  wisdom 
of  ages  has  placed  her  upon  a throne  against  which 
the  verse  of  petulant  cant  beats  helplessly. 

Who  fails  to  understand  ; who  to  appreciate  her, 
when  the  right  one  comes  along?  Certainly  not 
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father  Adam,  who  developed  a most  disastrous  ap- 
petite for  apples  merely  to  win  a smile  from  one. 
Surely  not  he  whom  we  are  taught  to  believe  was  the 
wisest  of  men — King  Solomon — who  in  all  his  glory 
had  seven  hundred,  with  a few  more  in  prospect. 
For  her,  the  Trojan  war  was  waged,  which  gave 
Homer  the  excuse  for  writing  his  Illiad  and  estab- 
lished stock-farms  of  ponies  in  every  college  through- 
out the  land.  And  because  of  her  the  god-like 
Achilles  contracted  a violent  fit  of  the  sulks,  and 
showed  that  his  heart  was  quite  as  vulnerable  as  his 
heel. 

Thus  history  repeats  itself  and  will  continue  to 
repeat  itself  in  the  stories  of  a thousand  and  one 
other  Romeos,  who  have  suffered  and^will  continue 
to  suffer  for  their  Juliets. 

Much  as  our  pride  rebels,  we  are  forced  to  recog- 
nize what  the  wisdom  of  centuries  is  impressing 
upon  us,  not  the  mere  equality,  buFthe  emphatic 
supremacy  of  woman.  Witness'the  following  signif- 
icant lines  of  the  lamented  Robert  Burns,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  a century  : 

“ Ould  nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O ; 

Her  ’prentice  ban’  she  tried  on  man, 

An’  then  she  madeAhe  lasses,  O.” 

This  song  of  the  Scottish  Bard  was  addressed  to 
the  primitive  beauty  of  the  Highland  lassie.  But 
what  muse  can  hope  to  sing  the  added  charms  of 
that  surpassing  symphony — the  American  Girl  ? 
Nature  proclaims  her  the  chief  exponent  of  its 
bounteous  improvement;  the  perfection  of  its  handi- 
work. Such  is  the  divinity  in  our  homes — the 
living  incarnation. 

Our  wives  and  our  mothers.  Words  to  conjure 
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with  in  every  portion  of  the  globe.  What  a halo  of 
tenderness  clings  about  the  memory  of  that  being 
who  first  dawned  upon  our  childish  perceptions  ; 
she  whom  our  first  infant  lispings  called  mother.  It 
was  her  love  that  encouraged  our  early  aspirations 
and  her  faith  that  sustained  our  faltering  hopes. 
By  her  was  our  tongue  first  taught  to  form  the 
sacred  name  of  the  Redeemer  of  men,  and  at  her 
knee  we  first  communed  with  Him. 

We  cannot  estimate  too  deeply  the  influence  of 
the  mother  upon  the  manhood  of  a country.  It  is 
felt  long  after  she  has  ceased  to  live,  and  carries 
with  it  all  ideas  which  he  has  received  from  her. 
Much  of  our  early  trust,  much  of  our  confiding  faith 
in  human  nature,  may  have  been  shattered  by  hard 
contact  with  the  world,  but  the  abiding  truth  of 
those  principles  whose  foundations  she  laid  is  im- 
pressed eternally  upon  our  hearts.  To  quote  the 
beautiful  words  of  an  old  play  : 

“ The  mother,  in  her  office,  holds  the  key 
Of  the  soul ; and  she  it  is  who  stamps  the  coin 
Of  character,  and  makes  the  being  who  would  be  a savage 
But  for  her  gentle  cares,  a Christian  man.” 

And  the  wife — the  hope  of  our  homes,  the  partner 
of  our  joys  and  sharer  of  our  sorrows,  the  tender 
star  from  which  radiates  the  light  of  our  domestic 
happiness.  Heaven’s  best  gift  to  man,  whose  smiles 
banish  the  gloom  and  dissipate  the  “ clouds  that 
lower  upon  ” our  hearth. 

Happy  indeed  is  the  man  who  complacently  leaves 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world  behind,  to  return 
with  buoyant  spirits  to  the  domestic  sanctuary  and 
worship  the  goddess  enthroned  there.  Here  will  be 
found  the  true  haven  of  rest;  here  will  be  seen  the 
inspiration  of  true  womanhood,  of  which  the  poet 
says  : 
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Fairest  and  loveliest  of  created  things, 

By  our  Great  Author  in  the  image  form'd 
Of  His  celestial  glory,  and  design’d 
To  he  man’s  solace.” 


Take  me  down,  down,  down  where  the  Bronx  River  flows, 
flows,  flows, 

To  dear  old  Fordham,  no  fairer  spot  memory  knows  ; 
Just  give  me  a bottle  of  “ Sass  ” from  the  shop, 

A five-o’clock  bun  with  a nice  crust  on  top  ; 

“ Force  ” may  be  fine,  but  for  “ hoecake”  I pine, 

Down  where  the  Bronx  River  flows. 

Alumni  Song. 


The  good  old  Fordham  nine,  the  good  old  Rose  Hill  nine, 
Its  famous  baseball  victories  with  undimmed  glory  shine  ; 
And  though  around  the  old  maroon  fresh  wreaths  of  laurel 
twine, 

Still  lift  your  voice  and  cheer  to-night  the  good  old  Rose 
Hill  nine. 

Alumni  Song. 


THE  CLASS  OF  ’02. 


Speech  of  Mr.  Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 

SHE  class  in  whose  behalf  you  have  kindly  invit- 
ed me  to  say  a few  words  was  the  first  to 
receive,  less  than  a year  ago,  the  reward  for 
long  labors  from  the  hand  of  him  to  whom  we  give 
all  honor  here  to-night — our  Archbishop  and  fellow 
alumnus.  Gentlemen,  the  time  has  been  too  brief 
for  us  to  prove  the  praises  inscribed  on  those  long- 
coveted  parchments  which  he  then  presented.  We 
have  as  yet  accomplished  nothing  startling.  The 
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sensational  achievements  which  occupy  whole 
columns  in  the  daily  newspapers  are,  I regret  to  say, 
the  peculiar  glory  of  other  people.  It  is,  however, 
the  special  privilege  of  youth  to  indulge  the  vivid 
dreams  of  young  ambition,  to  see  already  the  hon- 
orable success  for  which  it  has  scarcely  begun  to 
strive.  Already  we  have  learned  that  the  world  is 
particularly  indifferent  to  our  existence,  and  desires 
us  to  tarry  awhile  in  obscurity  until  our  beards  have 
grown.  We  are,  it  is  true,  very  young  men.  But 
while  we  hope  to  always  maintain  the  modesty 
belonging  to  youthful  years,  we  nevertheless  still 
cherish  lofty  aspirations  and  noble  resolves  to  prove 
ourselves  in  afterlife,  even  as  you  have  done,  the 
worthy  children  of  our  common  mother. 

Of  our  college  triumphs  I shall  not  speak  ; the 
narrative  would  be  the  oft-repeated  one  of  dramatic 
success  and  athletic  victories,  rarely  mingled  with 
honorable  defeats.  You  who  take  so  keen  an  inter- 
est in  the  generation  that  has  succeeded  you  at 
Fordham,  cheering  and  rejoicing  in  our  every 
triumph,  sorrowing  in  our  occasional  failure,  know 
that  your  younger  brothers  have  done  as  much 
honor  to  old  St.  John’s  as  in  their  power  lay. 

Do  you  then  ask  me  what  particular  aspiration 
for  the  future  my  classmates  cherish  ? Far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  to  read  the  ambitious  hopes  of  twenty 
young  Americans.  Perhaps  our  only  seminarian 
may  sometimes,  in  his  dreams  at  Dunwoodie,  see 
the  bishop’s  golden  mitre  or  the  cardinal’s  crimson 
cap.  Perhaps  our  business  men  are  even  now  en- 
deavoring to  lay  the  foundation  for  fortunes  as  vast 
as  Carnegie’s,  so  that  in  years  to  come  you  may 
expect  them  to  bestow  fine  libraries  upon  our  college. 
Thus  shall  they  prove  to  an  admiring  world  the 
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excellent  literary  training  of  their  youth.  Perchance 
the  medical  students — and  our  class  has  a number 
of  them — may  hope  to  gain  the  enviable  name  of 
Lorenz.  These  are  merely  surmises.  But  of  those 
who  are  to  be  lawyers  I can  speak  with  certainty  : 
since  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union 
there  are  Fordham  men  who,  having  won  honor, 
admiration  and  even  fear,  as  expounders  of  the  law, 
are  their  Alma  Mater’s  pride,  our  lawyers  that  are  to 
be  may  find  in  our  Alumni  the  worthiest  examples 
to  guide  their  young  hopes.  But  one  name  there  is, 
than  which  none  other  is  more  honorable — the  name 
of  him  whom  we  legal  students  hope  to  emulate,  and 
shall  ever  hold  as  our  examplar — the  name  of  him 
whose  son  we  knew  and  loved  well  as  a classmate — 
the  name  of  an  Irish  Catholic  who  has  been  the 
people’s  choice  for  high  honors,  and  whose  recent 
appointment  by  the  Chief  Executive  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
has  filled  his  Alma  Mater’s  heart  with  a proud  joy, 
and  gladdened  his  brothers  here  assembled — the 
Honorable  John  T.  McDonough. 

Gentlemen,  I have  mentioned  ambition,  because 
the  class  of  1902,  realizing  the  hope  that  is  placed  in 
them  by  you  and  by  the  Jesuits,  desire  to  prove  that 
such  trust  has  not  been  confided  without  cause.  I 
have  carefully  refrained  from  any  mention  of  our  lit- 
tle achievements  during  college  life,  as  “The  school- 
boy’s dream,  the  vision  of  an  hour,”  fades  into  noth- 
ingness before  the  hard  reality  of  the  worldly  battles. 
Foryears  we  have  been  granted  the  careful  guardian- 
ship of  a famous  Jesuit  institute,  which,  guided  by 
the  unerring  hand  of  him  who  sits  among  us  to- 
night, and  who  from  worthy  shoulders  has  taken  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  presidency  and  borne  it  most 
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worthily,  has  continued  her  wonderful  growth  and 
prosperity  until  she  bids  fair  to  become  the  great 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Why  should 
we,  then,  not  be  proud  of  her,  and  strive  to  prove, 
by  unswerving  fealty  to  the  principles  and  mental 
training  which  she  has  inculcated,  our  affectionate 
devotion  to  her  who  was  our  fostering  mother 
during  youth  ? 

There  is  a stor}'  told  about  one  of  Napoleon’s 
regiments,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
very  young  Frenchmen.  In  their  first  battle,  the 
onslaught  made  by  the  enemy  was  so  terrible  that 
they  fell  back,  retreating  and  confused  ; but  just  as 
their  broken  ranks  were  turning  in  flight,  the  grizzled 
warriors  of  the  old  guard,  marching  by  with  stately 
tread  and  lead  by  the  great  emperor  himself,  cheered, 
as  they  swept  into  the  conflict,  those  noble  youths 
of  France.  And  they,  seeing  those  stern  old 
warriors,  turned  again  and  drove  the  enemy  back, 
even  as  they  unfurled  their  beloved  tricolor,  and 
shouted  “ Victory.”  So  we,  entering  upon  our  first 
real  battle,  may  for  the  time  be  dismayed  by  the  din 
and  bitterness  of  the  struggle ; but  seeing,  as  we 
falter,  you  who  are  the  victors  of  many  a stern 
conflict  standing  beside  us  ; and  hearing  your  cheer- 
ing shout,  we  return  again  to  the  battle,  which,  if  it 
be  our  victory,  shall  also  prove  the  glory  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  our  Country  and  our  God. 


When  the  Fordham’s  cadets  are  marching 
In  Review  on  Commencement  Day, 

With  strains  of  martial  music, 

Flag  and  banner  waving  gay. 

’Tis  then  our  hearts  are  proudest, 

For  we  know,  ’mid  the  heroes  true 
Who  won  our  country’s  battles, 

Was  the  Fordham  boy  in  blue. — Alumni  Song. 
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Among  those  present  at  the  banquet  were  : — 


Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  J.  L.  Lynch 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLaughlin 

Rev.  M.  W.  Holland 

Rev.  James  J.  Keane 

Hon.  J.  J.  Walsh 

Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister 

Rev.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer 

Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh 

Dr.  George  Edebohls 

Rev.  B.  Marron 

Rev.  C.  T.  Murphy 

Rev.  M.  J.  Henry 

Rev.  P.  J.  O’Carroll,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Richard  Ormond  Hughes 
Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon 
Mr.  T.  B.  Lawler,  Holy  Cross 
Mr.  James  Sullivan 
Rev.  Chas.  E.  McGowan 
Rev.  E.  De  L.  McDonnell,  S.  J. 
Mr.  Hugh  Kelly 
Dr.  John  Aspell 
Mr.  E.  C.  Aspell 
Ex-Judge  Siunott 
Mr.  Leo  J.  O’Donovan 
Rev.  John  J.  Keogan 
Rev.  Thos.  A.  Hendricks,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  P.  Hayes,  Manhattan,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Archbishop 
Rev.  James  Dougherty 
Rev.  J.  J.  Barrington 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin 
Hon,  John  Whalen 
Rev.  J.  B.  Murphy 
Rev.  J.  McDonnell 
Rev.  J.  A.  McKenna 
Mr.  Forbes  Hennessy 
Rev.  M.  Fitzpatrick 
Rev.  Fr.  Kelly 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Mulry 
General  Martin  T.  McMahon 
Rev.  J.  A.  McKenna 
Rev.  R.  B.  Cushion 
Rev.  Fr.  Donlon 


Mr.  W.  E.  Howley 

Dr.  Martin  Fleming 

Mr.  John  E.  Sheeliy 

Rev.  George  E.  Quinn,  S.  J. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Cunniff 

Mr.  M.  McCarthy 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hurst 

Mr.  Frank  Oliver,  Sr. 

Mr.  G.  Chevalier 
Mr.  Selden  B.  McLaughlin 
Mr.  Alfred  V.  Amy 
Mr.  H.  K.  Doherty 
Dr.  James  N.  Butler 
Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan 
Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin 
Mr.  Peter  A.  Hendricks 
Mr.  R.  J.  Treacy,  Jr. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ferguson 
Mr.  Paul  Dolan 
Mr.  Francis  O’Neill 
Mr.  John  E.  Dunn 
Mr.  Gerald  J.  Barry 
Mr.  John  Dempsey 
Dr.  Cuff 

Mr.  W.  A.  Burke 

Rev.  P.  J.  Corry 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Blake 

Mr.  W.  P.  Nolan 

Mr.  William  Clark 

Dr.  H.  H.  Sisson 

Mr.  C.  C.  Sheedy 

Mr.  John  P.  Bropliy 

Hon.  Adelbert  A.  Rich 

Mr.  William  Seton 

Mr.  John  M.  Shaw 

Mr.  M.  T.  McDermott 

Mr.  J.  F.  Donohue 

Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen 

Mr.  Isaac  Bell  Brennan 

Gen.  G.  J.  Sheaffer 

Mr.  Louis  V.  Benziger 

Mr.  Francis  Dwight  Dowley 

Mr.  James  Treacy 

Hon.  John  W.  Goff 

Mr.  Joseph  Sinnott 


Mr.  Francis  O'Neill,  '96, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dinner  Committee. 
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Mr.  P.  H.  Hopkins 
Mr.  Alexis  X.  Phelan 
Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn 
Mr.  F.  Hamilton 
Mr.  Joseph  McAleenan 
Mr.  Chas.  Phillips 
Rev.  J.  E.  Bobier 
Mr.  J.  Joseph  McCormick 
Mr.  John  T.  Gaynor 
Mr.  John  R.  Salmon 
Mr.  W.  J.  McCormick 
Mr.  James  J.  Sinnott 
Mr.  John  E.  Claffy 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Pollock 
Mr.  James  P.  Lee 
Mr.  Ferd.  Bonsell 
Mr.  Daniel  Warren 
Mr.  T.  A.  Madden 
Mr.  John  Finn 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Dowdney 
Mr.  Arthur  Merrill 
Mr.  M.  F.  Neville 
Mr.  T.  J.  Murray 
Mr.  John  E.  Kelly 


Mr.  James  A.  McGuire 
Mr.  Paul  Agresta 
Mr.  John  McAleenan 
Mr.  James  V.  Morrisse 
Mr.  Sasseen 
Mr.  John  Clerici 
Mr.  J.  J.  Brady 
Mr.  James  Sullivan 
Mr.  J.  H.  Farley,  S.  J. 
Dr.  A.  Jova 
Mr.  Coltey 
Mr.  W.  H.  Capen 
Mr.  Francis  Fahey 
Rev.  F.  Ahern 
Dr.  George  Leitner 
Mr.  M.  J.  Sweeney 
Mr.  Thomas  Daly 
Mr.  Albert  Michaux 
Mr.  Percy  J.  King 
Mr.  John  A.  Secor 
Mr.  Michael  Blake 
Mr.  Owen  Healy 
Mr.  P.  J.  Tracy 


Notes  of  the  Banquet. 

Judge  O’Brien  said  on  beginning  his  speech  that  he 
preferred  to  talk  of  the  Fordham  nine,  and  especially 
of  the  days  when  he  caught  for  the  team. 

Without  doubt,  a most  interesting  and  praise- 
worthy contribution  to  the  evening’s  feast  was  the 
program  provided  by  the  Dinner  Committee.  The 
quotations  for  menu,  toasts,  etc.,  formed  a literary 
adjunct  that  merits  the  warm  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions of  all  to  him  who  so  generously  and  so  ele- 
gantly culled  them — Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Hopkins,  ’88,  proved  himself,  as  of  yore,  a 
capable  director  of  the  glees,  while  his  own  rich  voice 
in  leading  was  an  incentive  to  a few  timid  ones 
among  us. 
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A quartette  consisting  of  Fr.  Richard  Ormond 
Hughes,  ’98,  and  Messrs.  Barry,  ’97,  Gaynor,  ’97  and 
the  writer,  served  to  attract  some  attention. 

His  Grace  was  interested  in  the  old  alumni  songs, 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  gave  his  voice  to  some  of  the 
glees. 

Rev.  Fr.  Hayes,  Secretary  to  His  Grace  and  a 
graduate  of  Manhattan,  was  an  honored  guest. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  the  old  and  the 
young  mingled  and  found  genuine  pleasure  in  being 
laudatores  temporis  acti. 

A topic  of  general  conversation  was  the  coming 
Fordham  Prom,  to  take  place  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  April  15th.  Mr.  Gerald  Barry,  ’97,  chairman,  and 
his  assistants  had  an  easy  time  interesting  the  frater- 
nity in  the  affair,  and  several  boxes  were  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Lawler’s  speech  in  behalf  of  the  sister  col- 
leges was  a masterly  effort,  and  many  nice  things 
were  said  of  him  and  his  words  of  good  cheer.  Mr. 
Lawler  is  a graduate  of  Holy  Cross. 

During  the  dinner  the  two  Judges,  O’Brien  and 
McDonough,  managed  to  have  a chat.  We  won- 
dered if  they  discussed  legal  matters  or  the  good  old 
times  when  they  were  boys.  Probably  both. 

Before  the  dinner,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  held 
an  informal  reception  in  one  of  the  parlors. 

The  speeches  were  uniformly  good,  and  all  the 
speakers  were  in  excellent  voice.  Mr.  Selden  B.  Mc- 
Laughlin, ’02,  the  representative  of  last  year’s  class, 
made  a most  favorable  impression. 
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A frank  bid  for  assistance  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Rector.  In  speaking-  of  the  College,  and  after  thank- 
ing the  members  for  their  generous  assistance  in  the 
past,  he  remarked  that  there  was  not  a foot  of  space 
in  any  of  the  buildings  that  was  not  utilized.  The 
great  number  of  pupils  at  present  and  the  expected 
increase  demanded  a new  building,  [He  was  willing 
“ that  it  should  be  called  Alumni  Hall.” 

Rev.  Fr.  Scully,  S.  J.,  a former  Rector,  was  enthus- 
iastically received  on  rising  to  respond  to  a call  for 
a few  impromptu  remarks. 
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6reeK  Emm  and  tbe  fiumors  of  the 
Jfllumni  menu. 


^■NTERLOCUTORS  : President;  Chairman; 
jjf  Treasurer;  Proof-reader;  Printer’s  Devil:  and 
others  ; also  others. 

Enter  Printer’s  Devil,  with  a bundle  of  papers 
which  he  opens  on  a table.  Each  one  of  the  assem- 
bled group  helps  himself  to  a copy,  which  he  finds  to 
be  a copy  of  the  Menu. 

President  ( looking  very  hard  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  front  cover  of  the  Menu ) : “ So, — that  wreath 
is  in  maroon-colored  ink,  is  it  ? ” — (and,  looking  still 
more  intently  at  the  letters  witlmi  the  wreath ,)  “ Oh  ! PS  I 
— is  this  a time  to  KAPPA  joke  on  the  gathering  of 
the  Greeks  ? ” 

Proof-reader  : “ What’s  the  joke,  pray,  and 
who’s  the  joker  ? ” 

President:  “Oh,  fie,  fie!” 

Chairman:  “ It  isn’t  PHI  at  all, — it’s  all  PSI.” 

Printer’s  Devil  (aside) : “ Well,  they  make  me 

sigh,  for  fair  ; — but  it’s  all  Greek  to  me.” 

Treasurer  (kindly,  to  the  P.  D .) : “ Say,  my  boy, 
don’t  look  so  sad  ; they  don’t  Menu,  but  your  boss.” 

Printer’s  Devil  : “ When  I go  back  to  the  boss 
I know  I’ll  be  LAMDA — NU,  and  all  knocked  into 
1 pi  l ” 

Chairman  : “ Knocked  into  ‘ pi  ’ ! That  would 
be  bad  form  ! ” 

Printer’s  Devil:  “ Well,  it’s  better  than  being 
‘ locked  up.’  ” 
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Treasurer  : “ See  here,  my  little  man,  don’t  worry. 
Here,  BETA— ETA— PI.” 

Printer’s  Devil  : “ I feel,  already,  as  if  I had  jus’ 
ZETA  whole  RHO.” 

Treasurer:  “A  whole  roe!  Why,  this  is  not  a 
fish  day.” 

Printer’s  Devil:  “No,  I mean  a whole  row  of 
pie.” 

Treasurer:  “ Well,  take  ALPA — PI  anyway.” 

Printer’s  Devil  : “ No,  thank  ’ee  ! I ain’t  goin  for 

to  be  no  PI — ETA.” 

Treasurer  : “ Well,  I wanted  to  make  this  a red- 
letter  day  for  you  ; but  you  feel  so  blue — ” 

Chairman  : “ If  there  were  even  a shade  of  mar- 

roon — ” 

Printer’s  Devil  : “ Oh,  the  maroon  is  ‘ all  in  my 

eye,  BETA  Martin  ! ’ — as  the  old  song  says.  But  the 
boss — ” 

Chairman:  “Oh,  PSI,  let  the  boss  go  TAU — 
CHI— RHO.” 

President:  “PHI,  PHI,  gentlemen,  this  is  too 
serious  a business  for  such  levity.” 

Proof-reader:  “ Well,  it  almost  throws  me  off 
my  centre  of  gravity.  Surely  ‘ I had  rather  be  a kit- 
ten and  cry  MU’  ” — (See  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV. — 
and  if  you  don’t  find  it,  then  passim .) 

Chairman:  “ But, to  come  back  to  our  PHI  and 
our  PSI.” 

Proof-reader:  “Oh,  GAMMA.” 

President  : “ I don’t  believe  that  you  gentlemen 

care  one  IOTA  more  for  your  Greek  letters  than  you 
do  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.” 

Enter  Head  Waiter  ( loquitur ):  “ Well,  gentle- 
men, whatever  you  say  about  this  dinner,  in  my  opin- 
ion, Delmonico  never  DELTA — BETA.  And  I think 
IOTA  know.” 
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All:  “Oh,  PHI — Fie!  Sigh  ! PSI,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.” 

MAKAPHERI. 


We  insert  here,  with  apologies  for  its  not  being  done 
in  its  proper  colors — the  program  of  the  banquet  fes- 
tivities. We  take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating 
the  gentleman  who  undertook  this  labor  of  love, 
assuring  him  of  our  best  thanks.  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Caffery,  ’61,  is  the  gentleman  whose  labors  are  so 
deeply  appreciated  ; and  to  his  former  successful 
efforts,  viz,  the  Horatian  and  Virgilian  programs,  he 
now  adds  the  Shakespearean,  wherein,  out  of  some 
thirty-seven  plays  attributed  to  the  great  English- 
man, thirty-one  find  place  here. 
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ANNUAL  DINNER 


Fordham  College  Alumni  Association, 


..DELMONICO’S.. 

Monday,  February  Sixteenth, 


Nineteen  hundred  and  three. 


This  night  I hold  an  old  accustomed  feast. 
Whereto  I have  invited  many  a guest, 
$uch  as  1 love — Romeo  and  luliet.  1-2 . 


I go  to  meet  the  Archbishop. 

—2  Henry  4,  2-3 


K.  S.  TREACY,  ’69,  President 
vice-presidents. 

Rev  Thomas  P.  McEouchlin,  ’84  T E Crimmins,  '71 

Thomas  B.  Connery,  '53  Hugh  Kelly,  ’73 

Horace  K Doherty,  '74  Dr  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84 

Gerald  Barry,  97,  Treasurer 
Robert  E.  McDonnell,  '97,  Rec.  Sec'ty. 
John  E Claeey,  ’98,  Cor  Sec'ty 
John  T.  McNeilly,  ’90,  Historian 


IN  HONOR 


O F 


OUR  DISTINGUISHED 
FELLOW  ALUMNUS 


HIS  GRACE. 

Most  Rev.  J.  M.  FARLEY.  66,  D.D. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK. 


" God  bless  Your  Grace  with  health  and  happy 
days.” — Richard  3,  3-1 


Please  you,  therefore , draw  nigh  and  take  your  places," 

— Titus  Andronicus,  5,  3, 


Sauterne. 

Bitters. 

"Ay,  that’s  the  first  thing  that  we  have—" 

—3d  Henry  6,  4,  3. 

Oysters. 

“ We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place  ' ’ 

— 1st  Henry  6,  3,  2. 

Amontillado  Sec. 

'"Fie,  fie, you  counterfeit." 

— Midsummer’s  Night's  Dream,  3,  2. 

Consomme  Daumont. 

"Say  in  mine  ear — what  is’l  ? ’ 

—Antony  and  Cleopatra,  2,  7. 

"You  would  eat  chickens." 

— Troilus  and  Cressida,  t,  2. 

Bisque  of  Lobster. 

"Came  nothing  else  along  with  that?  " 

— Love’s  Labor  Lost,  5,  2.' 

Chateau  HochderkaiserbangemausyetalrettyAber-Nlt. 

"Melhinks  ’tis  time  to  smile  again." 

— Twelfth  Night,  3,  1. 

Radishes,  Olives,  Celery. 

“ Therefore,  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard." 

— Comedy  of  Errors,  4,  4. 

Jttemt. 


Shad.  Manhattan  Style,  with  Cucumbers. 

"A  fish  that  appeared  upon  the  coast  on  Wednesday 

— Winter  s Tale  4,  3 

Filet  de  Bceuf.— with  Stuffed  Olives  and  Braised  Celery. 

'/  prophesy  the  fearful'  st  time  to  thee 

— Richard  3,  3,  4 


Champagne. 

1 You  rogue  — here's  lime  in  this  sack  too 

— Henry  4,  2 4 

Sweetbreads  with  Fresh  Hushrooms  and  Peas. 

‘ 1 A dish  that  1 do  love  to  feed  upon 

—Taming  of  the  Shrew,  4,  3 

Sherbet  with  Rum. 

“ You  go  not  till  / set  you  up  a glass  ” 

—Hamlet,  3,  4 

Cigarettes 

“ — by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

— Romeo  and  Juliet,  2,  2. 


Roast  Squab  with  Watercresses 

•'  Well  done— my  bird.  " 

— Tempest,  4,  1. 

Aspic  of  Foie-Gras  and  Lettuce  Salad. 

“ The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home  " 

— Comedy  of  Errors,  1.  2 


|6tenu 


Liqueurs,  Chartreuse,  Haraschlno,  etc. 

"That's  a marvellous  searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say. 
‘ What' s this  9 ' " 

—2d  Henry  4,  2,  4. 

Moulded  Ice  Cream. 

"Some  sign  of  good  desert  ” 

—Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  3,  2. 


Assorted  Cakes. 

"Ati  hath  thus  decreed 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed  " 

— Pericles,  2,  3. 


Cheese  Roquefort  and  Stilton— 

“ — both  contend  which  is  the  mightier  " 

— Hamlet,  4,  X. 


Apollinarls— 

"Do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ? ” 

—Measure  for  Measure,  4,  3. 


— and  Other  Hineral  Waters. 

“ For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramps. 

— Tempest,  1,  2. 

Cigars. 

"I  doubt  some  danger  doth  approach  ” 

— Macbeth,  4,  2. 

Coffee. 

"Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  ” 

— Twelfth  Night,  I. ,3. 


"I  told  Your  Grate  they  would  talk  anon." 

—Henry  8.  I,  2 


Toastmaster  The  President,  Richard  S Treacy,  '69. 

'/ prithee , give  no  limits  to  my  tongue, 
lam  a king , and  privileged  to  speak.' 

—3d  Henry  6,  2,  2. 


Alma  Mater. 

"Be shrew  me  but  I love  her  heartily 

— Merchant  of  Venice,  2,  6. 

George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  College 

“ When  we  have  supped , 

We'll  mannerly  demand  of  thee  thy  story. 

Go  far  as  thou  wi/t  speak  it." 

— Cymbeline,  3,  6. 


Alma  Hater  and  the  Church. 

"I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty." 

—King  Lear,  3,  5. 

Rt  Rev  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  '67. 
“ Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a man 
els  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal  ” 


— Hamlet,  3,  2. 


®oaeie 


Alma  Hater  and  Law. 

“ Let' s kill  all  the  lawyers — 

—2d  Henry  6,  4,  2. 


Hont  Morgan  J O’Brien,  ’72. 
— “and  then  the  fust  ice, 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut , 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  " 

—As  You  Like  It,  2,  7. 

Alma  Mater  and  Hedicine. 

' T is  tvme  to  give  'em  physic— 

-Henry  8,  1,3. 

Dr  James  N Butler,  ’84. 
— if  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine  " 

—As  You  Like  It,  2,  7 


Our  Sister  Universities. 

Your  name  is  great  in  mouths  of  wisest  censure  ' 

—Othello,  2,  3. 


Thomas  B Lawler,  President  Holy  Cross  Alumnu 

' ‘ When  he  speaks. 

The  air,  a chartered  libertine,  is  still 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentence?." 

— Henry  5,  1,  r. 


®ortete 


The  Ladles. 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  ! " 


-Hamlet,  i,  4. 


Michael  J.  Sweeney,  89. 
When  I said  I would  die  a bachelor , / did  not  think—' 

— Mvch  Ado  About  Nothing,  2,  3. 

College  Reminiscences. 

“ What  sees'  t thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? " 

— Tempest,  I,  2. 

John  C.  McNeilLy,  '90,  Our  Historian. 
"Come,  quench  your  blushes  and  present  yourself  " 

— Winter's  Tale,  4,  3. 

The  Class  of  ’02. 

'This  youthful  parcel  of  noble  bachelors." 

—All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  2,  3. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  '02. 
"He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school." 

— Julius  Caesar,  I,  2 


Let' s teach  ourselves  that  honorable  stop , 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion —Othello,  2.3. 


Dinner  bomminee 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84,  Chairman. 


A.  McAleenan,  '88 
A.  X.  Phelan,  ’94 
Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  '90 
John  P.  Dunn,  ’80 
J.  J.  Brady,  ’72 
Fritz  Williams,  ’85 
M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89 
Rev.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84 
T.  E.  Crimmins,  ’71 


Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  '98 
P.  H.  Hopkins,  ’88 
Hugh  Kelly,  ’73 
Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88 
J.  E.  Claffy,  ’98 
T J.  Murray,  ’92 
T.  J.  Dunn,  '84 
Francis  O'Neill,  ’96 


And  I will  merrily  accompany  you  home. 

— CoRIOLANUS,  4-3. 
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Jin  echo  of  0$$ian. 


Dedicated  to  P.  J.  S. 

We  twain  rushed  forward  through  the  starry  night; 

And  came  anear  the  roaring  of  a stream, 

That  curved  its  dark-blue  course,  where  steel-bedight, 
Nigh  echoing-woods,  our  foes  of  battle  dream. 

Upon  the  plain  their  smoldering  fires  glowed ; 

And  lonely  paced  their  sentinels  afar, 

As,  guided  by  my  lance,  o’er  stream  I strode ; 

But  Gaul  restrained  my  eager  hand  from  war, 

And  said  : “ Shall  Fingal’s  son  like  blast  at  night, 
Young  oak-trees  of  the  wood  that  smites  adown, 
Thus  hustle  on  tne  foe  asleep^?  Such  might 
Ne’er  won  great  Fingal's  fame,  nor  laurel  crown 
For  snow-haired  Morni— Ossian  ! strike  thy  shield 
Of  brass,  and  let  King  Latlimon’s"thousands  rise  ! 
So  Gaul  in  his  first  battle  sword  shall  wield.” 

The  hero  joyed  my  soul ; tears  filled  my  eyes. 

The  foe  shall  meet  thee,  Gaul,”  I answered  : “ fame, 
By  this  blue  stream  shall  be  thy  valor’s  prize  ; 

Yet  rush  not  far  with  hero-heart  aflame  ; 

Anear  to  Ossian  let  thy  falchion  gleam  ; 

Our  hands  in  slaughter  join.  Behold  yon  rock, 
Whose  side,  neath  star-light  now  is  dimly  gray. 

If  foes  prevail,  we  stand  the  battle-shock 

Before  it,  thrusting  forth  our  spears  to  slay  ! ” 
Thrice  clanged  my  echoing  shield;  up  rose  the  foe. 

We  charged  amain  with  clashing  din  of  arms. 

The  host  flies  o’er  the  plain,  like  leaves  that  blow 
Through  wintry  forest.  War-horns  blare  alarms. 
Their  strength  of  arm  was  withered  ; swift  they  fled 
Like  crackling  flame  that  roars  thro’  blasted  grove. 
While  gleaming  spear  of  Gaul  unerring  sped  ; 

And  many  a silver  helm  his  blue  steel  clove. 

Fell  Cremor  then,  fell  mighty  Letli  in  blood. 

Thro’  Crotho’s  golden -mail  the  weapon  drave, 

And  pierced  his  side,  as  poising  spear  he  stood  ; 

Forth  spouts  on  burning-oak  a purple  wave. 

Fled  Catbman  up  a blasted  tree,  in  fear  ; 

The  winged  steel  unknits  his  curving  spine. 

He  shrieks,  and  panting,  falls  in  forest  drear. 
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Gaul’s  arms  are  strewn  with  moss  and  boughs  of  pine. 
Such  deeds  were  thine,  0 son  of  Morni  blythe  ! 

Thy  sword  slept  not,  while  Ossian,  in  his  might, 
Mowed  down  the  folk,  as  grass  before  the  scythe, 

And  bearded-thistle  falls,  while  whistles  light 
A youthful  swain  afield,  and  careless  turns 
His  steps  to  desert.  Rises  morning  gray, 

And  lights  the  winding  streams.  Red,  angry,  burns 
The  eye  of  Lathmon  ; silent  his  array 
Upon  the  hill  : His  heart  throbs  fast  with  grief. 

I saw  him  strike  his  bossy  shield  afar. 

Upon  the  wold,  I marked  the  darkening  chief, 

And  cried  to  Strumon’s  prince,  whose  whirling  car 
Loud  rolls  like  thunder  on  the  sea.  “ Behold, 

O son  of  Morni ; let  us  seek  the  king. 

Our  fame  is  round  us  like  a cloud  of  gold. 

Our  rising  host  to  Lathmon  doom  shall  bring.” 

Brave  words  spoke  Gaul.  “ Then  let  our  steps  be  slow, 
Lest  smiling  foe  say,  ‘ Warriors  of  the  night, 

In  darkness  terrible,  like  ghosts  they  go  ; 

And  melt  like  snow-flakes  ’fore  the  eastern  light.’  ” 
Thus  on  the  plain  we  spake,  while  Sulmath,  chief 
Of  dark  Duvranna,  ever-rolling  stream, 

To  car-borne  Lathmon  came,  in  warlike  grief, 

And  said  : “ O Son  of  Nuath,  blue  the  beam 
Of  hero-arms,  that  in  glad  sunlight  blend 
On  heath  below.  Rush  valiantly  ere  fly 
These  champions.  Let  a thousand  spears  descend  ; 

For  Fingal’s  host  that  frets  the  hills  is  nigh.” 

The  eye  of  Lathmon  flashed.  “ O feeble  hand  ! 

They  are  but  two,’’  he  answered,  “ shall  the  steel 
Be  brandished  by  a thousand  of  my  baud  ! 

Ah,  Nuath,  in  his  halls,  would  anguish  feel, 

And  mourn  his  glory  lost : his  eyes  would  turn 
From  Lathmon,  and  his  heart  forget  my  name. 

Come,  Dutha,  meet  these  heroes ; for  I burn 
For  battle  ! Worth  my  steel,  proud  Ossian’s  fame  ! ” 
The  king’s  words  gave  delight,  and  armed  my  soul. 

Great  Sulmath  came.  My  arm  the  buckler  raised. 
Gaul  hands  me  sword  of  Morni.  Cloudlike  roll 
The  darkling  ranks  of  Lathmon.  Bright  he  blazed 
In  steel,  as  back  to  murmuring  stream  we  go  ! 

“l5We  fall,”  he  said,  “and  ye  bright  glory  gain. 

“ ’Gainst  Lathmon  lift  thy  spear  that  worketh  woe  ! 
Thy  hand  hath  many  of  my  people  slain, 

Thou  king  of  men!  Thy  spear  must  lay  me  low 
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Amid  my  soldiers  slain,  or  thou  slialt  fall! 

That,  in  my  presence,  crimson  blood  may  flow, 

While  rests  my  sword  at  side,  no  harp  in  hall 
Of  mine,  shall  ever  tell : for  Cutha's  eyes, 

So  blue,  would  roll  in  tears  ; her  steps  be  lone, 

In  vale  of  green  Dunlathmon  fair  of  skies!  ” 

“ While  golden  sun  pours  light  from  zone  to  zone, 

Of  Ossian’s  flight  to  tell,  ne’er  come  a day!” 

I answered.  “ Tho’  his  steps  the  darkness  veiled, 

He  would  not  shirk  the  foe  ! his  soul  would  say, 

1 Hath  bard  of  Selma  ’fore  the  foeman  quailed  ? ’ 

No  foe  fear  I : my  joys  in  war  abide  ! ” 

Then  Lathmon  hurled  his  spear.  My  shield  amain 
It  smote.  I felt  the  cold  steel  by  my  side. 

The  sword  of  Morni  cut  the  lance  in  twain. 

It’s  bright  point  fell,  and  glittered  on  the  grass. 

The  son  of  Nuath  raised  his  sounding  shield. 

His  dark  eyes  rolled  above  its  orb  of  brass  ! 

But  Ossian’s  javelin  pierced  its  bossy  field  ; 

Then  sank  within  an  oak  that  rose  behind  : 

While,  quivering,  hung  the  targe  on  spear,  and  gored  ;; 

And  Lathmon  still  advanced  like  winter-wind  ! 

Brave  Gaul  foresaw  his  fall,  and  twixt  my  sword, 

In  stream  of  light,  descending  from  on  high, 

He  placed  his  buckler  o’er  Dunlathmon’s  lord! 

A bright  tear  started  then  in  Lathmon’s  eye, 
Beholding  son  of  Morni,  swift  the  sword 
His  fathers  bear  he  flings  upon  the  earth. 

Words  of  the  brave  he  speaks  : “Your  souls  are  light 
From  heaven,  and  your  blades  are  flames  of  death  ! 
Then  why  ’gainst  first  of  men  should  Lathmon  fight? 

Of  heroes,  who  can  equal  the  renown, 

For  deeds  so  great  in  youth  on  battle-field  ! 

Were  ye  in  Nuath’s  halls,  my  sire  would  own 
To-day  his  son  did  not  to  weaklings  yield  : 

But  look,  as  mighty  stream  o’er  echoing  plain, 

Who  comes  ? A thousand  ghosts  are  on  the  beams 
Of  his  bright  steel ; pale  ghosts  of  heroes,  slain 
By  arm  of  sounding  Morven’s  king.  Glad  seems 
Thy  life,  O Fingal,  sons  thy  battles  fight  ! 

Who  fare  before  thee,  and  bring  home  renown  ! 

In  mildness  Fingal  came,  his  heart  was  light 
For  secret  joy  in  prowess  of  his  son. 

And  Morni’s  aged  face  shone  bright  thro’  tears. 

To  Selma’s  halls  we  came,  to  honey-wine. 

There  blushing  Everallin  mild  appears  ! 

Her  tresses  wave  oe’r  snowy  neck  divine, 
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On  Ossian  falls  her  eye,  while  sweetly  thrills 
Her  harp  of  music  ; Branno’s  daughter  blest ! 

Round  feast  of  shells  we  sat,  while  silver  rills 
Of  song  delight  our  hearts,  and  swords  may  rest. 

Then  Fingal  spoke  to  Lathmon,  king  of  spears : 

“ Why,  Son"of  Nuath.  seekest  thou  for  fame 
In  Morven,  from  a race  that  glory  rears? 

I never  roused  thee  with  red  battle-flame. 

The  sword  of  Fingal  gleams  not  o’er  the  weak. 
Tho’  strong  his  arm,  his  joy  is  not  in  wars. 

In  fall  of  haughty  foes  renown  I seek. 

On  proud  in  arms  my  steel’s  swift  lightning  pours! 

The  battle  comes!  the  tombs  of  Reroes  rise  ; 

My  people’s  tombs.  O fathers  ! I at  last 
Remain  alone!  yet  famous  to  the  skies  ; 

A stream  of  light  my  soul  seeks  heaven  vast. 


Tara,  ’03. 
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In  Iftemorimti, 


James  J.  Doherty,  ’63. 

■^ROM  a great  frame  in  the  bed-room  of  James 
tR  J-  Doherty,  Father  Frederick  M.  Gockeln, 
^ S.  J.,  looked  down  upon  his  scholar  as  he  died 
on  Ash  Wednesday  morning,  at  the  time  when  the 
priests  of  Mother  Church  were  teaching  the  faithful 
the  lesson  of  the  day,  the  certainty  of  death — that 
dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  was  the  end  of  man;  and 
there  died  then,  that  very  hour,  one  of  nature’s 
noblemen. 

When  he  went  to  St.  John’s  in  1854,  James  Doherty 
became  a part  of  the  life  of  the  College.  A studious 
and  a pious  boy,  genial  and  good  natured,  a general 
favorite,  he  quarreled  with  nobody,  nobody  quarreled 
with  him.  He  stood  well  in  all  his  studies,  and  had 
a particular  talent  for  music.  A master  indeed  in 
that  art  was  he,  and  took  genuine  pleasure  in  using 
it  for  the  joy  and  comfort  of  others  less  gifted  than 
himself.  The  wonderful  sweetness  and  purity  of  his 
silvery  voice  in  the  chapel  at  Midnight  Mass  on 
Christmas,  made  real  to  his  entranced  hearers  the 
stories  and  legends  of  the  charm  and  power  over  the 
senses  of  the  voices  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome; 
and  when  he  and  John  Gaynor,  ’61,  under  Brother 
Mace,  sung  together,  hymns  of  supplication,  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  and  His  blessed  Mother 
and  saints  had  their  best  expression  in  tones  of 
melody  and  feeling. 

The  College,  in  his  day,  was  far  away  from  the 
great  cit}q  whose  lights  illumined  the  sky  above  it. 
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Part  of  the  time,  from  1859  to  I86i,  Mr.  Doherty’s 
family  lived  at  Highbridge,  in  a spacious  farm- 
house, still  standing  on  their  property  ; and  often  did 
generous  hospitality,  characteristic  of  his  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  entice  his  companions  to  their 
beautiful  home,  where  song  and  dance  soothed  the 
allotted  hours  of  leave. 

Richard  Merrick,  gentle  Dick,  who,  we  believe, 
was  at  the  portals  of  heaven  to  welcome  his  great,  big- 
hearted,  but  belated  classmate ; the  versatile  Peter 
Foote,  the  stately  and  grave  Henry  Murphy,  and 
the  nervous  Oliver  McKeon  of  ’60,  are  dead ; the 
others  who  are  in  life  have  no  more  exquisite  solace 
than  the  recollection  of  the  days  spent  together 
with  them, 

“ Not  in  toys,  or  lust  or  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence  and  poesy.” 

James  Doherty  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
one  of  the  first  nine  of  the  Rose  Hill  Baseball  Club 
when  it  played  its  first  public  game  on  its  own 
grounds.  He  was  a good  all-round  athlete,  and 
had  excellent  standing  in  his  class.  He  had  Fathers 
Murphy,  Bernard  O’Reilly,  Regnier,  Aubier,  Gock- 
eln,  Doucet,  Ronayne  (him  whom  we  have  just  laid 
to  rest  among  the  dead  of  his  order),  Jouin  and  Tissot, 
as  teachers ; the  great  voiced  and  splendid  preacher 
and  missionary,  Smarius,  Legouais  and  Daubresse, 
as  spiritual  advisers ; and  Larkin,  Tellier  and  The- 
beau,  as  presidents.  What  a roll  of  names  of  piety  and 
learning  ! And  the  lessons  of  faith  and  devotion  they 
instilled  into  his  inmost  soul  remained  a part  of  his 
being.  He  was  pure  in  mind,  in  heart,  in  speech,  in 
body ; in  the  great  world  never  forgetting  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  a sodalist. 
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Need  it  now  be  said  here  that  he  did  his  full  duty  to 
his  fellow  men  when  his  college  days  were  ended? 
Endowed  with  the  goods  of  the  affluent,  he  gave 
bountifully  to  the  institutions  of  charity  in  the 
struggling  days  of  our  Church,  and  the  fervent 
blessings  of  the  good  and  gentle  and  cloistered 
hovered  around  and  above  him  on  life’s  pilgrimage, 
safe-guarding  his  footsteps  to  the  end. 

The  injunction  to  speak  of  the  dead  nothing  but 
good  is  in  his  case  easily  obeyed.  None  could  speak 
ill  of  James  Doherty.  The  spirit  of  the  great  Father 
Gockeln  was  ever  present  to  him  ; and  when  he  was 
laid  away  in  the  tomb  where  his  father  and  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  silently  slept  their  last  sleep, 
we  knew,  as  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  from  the 
weeping  clouds,  that  it  fell  on  the  earthly  remains 
of  no  truer  gentleman,  no  more  steadfast  Catholic  or 
more  honorable  citizen,  than  it  did  that  sad  day  on 
those  of  James  J.  Doherty,  of  the  class  of  ’6o,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham.  FTis  golden  H K.  N. 
badge  lies  on  his  breast,  buried  with  him.  He  wore  it 
with  honor  forty-four  years.  And  as  a tribute  to  the 
college  he  cherished  so  fondly,  and  to  the  great 
priest  whom  he  held  in  tender  and  loving  memory, 
he  has  founded  the  Father  Gockeln  Scholarship,  as 
well  a help  to  the  struggling  student  as  an  everlast- 
ing  proof  of  his  thoughtful  beneficence.  St.  Johns 
College  never  graduated  from  its  halls  a better  or  a 
higher  type  of  manhood  and  Jesuits’  training.  Our 
times  have  need  of  more  such  men.  The  great  Cath- 
olic Club  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a charter 
member,  and  the  circle  of  his  friends  in  many  cities, 
will  miss  his  whole  souled  companionship.  May  our 
lives  be  like  unto  his— all  gentleness  and  goodness. 

Solon. 


New  York,  March  6th,  1903. 


Sanctum, 


The  Newman  Memorial. 

«UR  fellow  Catholics  of  England  are  endeavor- 
ing to  erect  a suitable  memorial  to  the  great 
Cardinal  Newman.  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
America  is  helping  in  the  good  work.  The  appeal 
for  cooperation  is  based  on  this,  that  the  leader  of 
the  Tractarian  Movement  has  been  a power  in  the 
Church  and  a worthy  instrument  in  God’s  hands 
towards  leading  many  into  the  way  of  salvation. 

The  fund  being  collected  for  the  memorial  is  grow- 
ing, and  we  hope  that  the  memory  of  one  whom  the 
whole  English-speaking  world  reveres  will  be  soon 
properly  honored.  What  leads  us  to  speak  of  the 
subject  here  is,  that  it  seems  to  us  that  Catholic  stu- 
dents and  college  men  generally  should  have  a share 
in  this  laudable  work.  For,  apart  from  the  very  excel- 
lent reason  just  given  for  undertaking  the  project,  we 
have  an  especial,  even  though  a minor,  excuse  for 
giving  our  mite.  Few  college  men  in  these  latter 
years  have  been  free  from  the  influence  of  this  great 
master  of  English.  We  have  conned  his  pages  with 
ever  increasing  pleasure  and  profit.  Many  will  con- 
fess to  an  improvement  in  style  and  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  views,  results  due  to  the  reading  of  the 
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works  of  the  Fellow  of  Oriel.  Why  should  we 
hesitate  to  contribute  towards  honoring  him  who  has 
been  so  generous  in  aiding  us?  We  hope  to  see 
our  college  men  make  manifest  their  appreciation 
of  what  the  English  Cardinal  has  done  for  them. 

The  Banquet. 

We  present  with  pleasure,  in  this  issue,  some  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  at  the  late  Alumni  banquet. 
The  speeches  are  presented  as  well  as  we  could 
report  them,  and  some  of  them  as  they  were  delivered. 
The  Monthly  for  March  thus  becomes  almost  an 
Alumni  number,  and  we  are  happy  to  afford  our 
elders  the  benefit  of  our  pages. 

We  congratulate  the  Alumni  on  their  growth  and 
on  the  evident  success  of  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of 
February,  and  eagerly  look  foward  to  the  day  when 
we,  too,  may  be  enrolled  among  their  ranks. 

An  Apt  Quotation. 

Historicus  : — 

It  is  not  the  practice  or  policy  of  the  Fordham 
Monthly  to  print  lengthy  excerpts  from  books  that 
are  easily  accessible- to,  if  not  in  actual  possession  of, 
the  general  run  of  book-loving  readers.  Your  paper, 
otherwise  admirable,  is  objectionable  on  this  account. 
We  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  your  extract 
from  Benson  J.  Lossing’s“  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,”  because  that  book,  though  not  “ rare  ” 
now,  is  fast  becoming  so,  and  our  quoting  it  here 
may  be  a convenience.  While  Lossing  is  not  classed 
as  a “ Historian,”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word, 
but  rather  as  an  observant  traveller,  pleasantly  relat- 
ing the  details  of  the  scenes  he  visited  in  his  many 
rambles — yet,  for  all  that,  his  statements  of  historical 
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facts  may  be  relied  upon,  as,  in  the  main,  entirely 
accurate.  Bailey’s  book,  from  which  Lossing  quotes, 
is  not  in  our  College  Library,  but  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  verify  Lossing’s  quotation  in  the  Astor 
Library,  where  Bailey’s  book  may  be  had.  We 
have  the  greatest  deference  in  the  world  for  Cardinal 
Newman’s  authority  on  any — in  fact,  on  every — his- 
torical or  other — subject ; but,  that  being  understood, 
we  may — modestly — venture  our  own  opinion  that 
Newman’s  estimate  of  Edward  Gibbon,  the  great 
author  of  “ The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,” was  somewhat  too  flattering.  Gibbon  was 
undoubtedly  a great  genius,  a man  of  very  great 
learning  and  of  very  great  ability.  But  his  intense 
bigotry,  on  the  topic  of  religion  in  general,  and 
especially  on  topics  relating  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
her  popes,  councils,  government,  etc.,  etc.,  shows 
him  to  be  a venemous  little  scorpion.  Occasionally 
in  Gibbon’s  text,  and  frequently  in  his  own  notes,  he 
seems  to  us  to  be  posing  for  the  applause  which  he 
evidently  expects  from  his  readers — to  be  metaphori- 
cally “throwing  bouquets  at  himself,”  as  it  were, 
and  saying  to  himself,  like  little  Johnny  Horner, 
“ What  a great  boy  am  I ? ” Fortunately,  the  bigotry 
of  Gibbon  does  little  harm  nowadays,  for  the  sting 
has  been  taken  out  of  his  venom  by  a whole  host  of 
the  (even  non-Catholic)  commentators  and  historians 
of  Europe  and  America,  whose  industry  was  not  less 
than  Gibbon’s  own,  whose  honesty  was  far  superior 
to  his,  and  who  have  traversed  the  same  ground  and 
consulted  the  same  authorities.  As  to  the  honesty 
of  Gibbon,  some  of  our  non-Catholic  friends  may 
draw  conclusions  of  their  own,  that  will  render 
them  less  likely  to  brandish  the  “ Decline  and  Fall, 
etc.,”  as  an  authority  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
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when  they  see  the  author  of  that  work  betraying — 
for  money — the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Lossing  describes  Gibbon’s  attitude  on  that  subject, 
and  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  “ Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,”  at  page  519,  appends  the  following  note  : 

“ Gibbon  the  historian,  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
“ Empire , who  had  then  a seat  in  Parliament,  writing  to  his  friend 
“ Sheffield,  said  : “We  voted  an  address  of  ‘ lives  and  fortunes  ’ declar- 
“ ing  Massachusetts  Bay  in  a state  of  rebellion  ; more  troops,  but,  I 
“ fear,  not  enough,  to  go  to  America,  to  make  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
“ sand  men  at  Boston  ; three  generals,  Howe,  Clinton  and  Burgoyne  ! 
“ In  a few  dajrs  we  stop  the  ports  of  New  England.  I cannot  write 
“ volumes,  but  I am  more  and  more  convinced  that,  with  firmness, 
“all  will  go  well ; yet  I something  doubt." 

“ Gibbon  was  very  much  disposed  to  take  sides  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  is  said  that  he  publicly  declared  at  Brooke’s  Colfee- 
“ house,  that  “ there  was  no  salvation  for  England,  unless  six  of  the 
“heads  of  the  cabinet  council  were  cut  off  and  laid  upon  the  tables 
“ of  the  houses  of  Parliament  as  examples.”  Gibbon  had  his  price, 
“ and,  within  a fortnight  after  the  above  expression  was  uttered,  took 
“office  under  that  same  cabinet  council,  with  a liberal  salary  and 
“ promise  of  a pension.  His  mouth  was  thus  stopped  by  the  sugar- 
“ plums  of  patronage.  So  says  Bailey,  author  of  “ Records  of 
“Patriotism  and  Love  of  Country,”  page  169.  Bailey  also  gives  the 
“ following  poem,  which  he  asserts  was  written  by  Fox : 

“ “ King  George  in  a fright,  lest  Gibbon  should  write 

“ The  story  of  Britain’s  disgrace, 

“ Thought  no  means  more  sure  his  pen  to  secure 

“ Than  to  give  the  historian  a place. 

“ But  his  caution  is  vain,  ’tis  the  curse  of  his  reign 

“ That  his  projects  should  never  succeed  ; 

11  Though  be  write  not  a line,  yet  a cause  of  decline 

“ In  the  author’s  example  we  read. 

“ His  hook  well  describes  how  corruption  and  bribes 

“ Overthrew  the  great  empire  of  Borne  ; 

•'  And  his  writings  declare  a degen’racy  there, 

“ Which  his  conduct  exhibits  at  home.” 

“ The  first  volume  of  Gibbon’s  Rome  was  published  in  1716,  and 
“ the  sixth  and  last  on  his  fifty-first  birthday,  in  1788.  His  book- 
“ seller,  Mr.  Cadell,  on  that  day  gave  him  forty  thousand  dollars. 
“ Gibbon  died  in  January,  1794.” 

We  are  obliged  to  Historicus  for  his  well-intended 
effort,  and  hope  he  will  try  again.— Editors  F.  M. 

C.  J.  M.,  ’03. 
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SHE  great  event  of  the  year,  in  which  the  Alum- 
ni and  the  undergraduate  body  unite,  is  at  hand. 
On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April  15th,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  will  be  held  the  Third  Annual 
Prom  of  Fordham  College.  Like  everything  else  in 
our  college  life,  this  great  social  function  waxes  strong 
with  each  yearly  recurrence.  From  all  reports,  Ford- 
ham’s  sons  and  their  friends  may  anticipate  the  most 
enjoyable  of  reunions. 

For  the  information  of  many  inquirers,  and  for  all 
interested  in  the  Prom,  the  following  facts  may  be 
noted  : — 

The  boxes  for  the  event  are  nearly  all  taken. 

Boxes  for  ten,  rental  $60.00  (all  sold). 

Boxes  for  eight,  “ $40.00  (all  sold). 

Boxes  for  six,  “ $30.00  (a  few  unsold). 

Boxes  for  five,  “ $25.00  (yet  to  be  sold). 

Tickets,  including  supper, — $4.00. 

Up  to  this  writing,  some  twenty-five  boxes  have 
been  sold. 

About  200  Patronesses  have  volunteered  to  aid  in 
the  endeavor  to  make  the  Prom  a success. 

The  list  of  officers  in  committee  is  presented  : — 


COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE. 


Mr.  G.  J Barry,  Pres.,  Treas. 
Mr.  James  Treacy,  Secretary 
Dr.  Jas.  M.  Butler 
Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn 
Mr.  Fritz  Williams 
Rev.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer 
Mr.  Robert  E.  McDonnell 
Mr.  Peter  L.  McDonnell 


Mr.  Albert  Michaux 
Mr.  Heniy  Heide,  Jr. 

Mr.  Arthur  Kennedy 
Mr.  Stephen  J.  McPartland 
Mr.  John  F.  Joyce 
Mr.  John  M.  Dempsey 
Mr.  John  E.  Kelly 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS. 


Dr.  James  N.  Butler 
Mr.  Albert  Michaux 


Mr.  Fritz  Williams 
Mr.  Gerald  J.  Barry 


COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC,  PROGRAM,  ETC. 
Mr.  Stephen  McPartland  Mr.  John  F.  Joyce 


Mr.  Arthur  Kennedy 
PRESS  COMMITTEE. 


Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn 


Mr.  James  Treacy 


Mr.  Peter  McDonnell 


It  may  be  safely  inferred  that  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  named  above,  the  Prom  will 
prove  a social  and  financial  success.  That  the  Al- 
umni will  do  their  share  towards  making  it  so,  goes 
without  saying.  Their  efforts  in  the  past  are  a guar- 
antee. What  are  we  to  do  in  the  cause  ? We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  undergraduates  will  strive  ear- 
nestly and  help  on  the  good  work.  Still,  from  the 
reports  of  the  Treasurer,  we  have  not  as  yet  taken 
the  active  interest  that  was  expected.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, that  the  upper  classmen  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  ordering  boxes.  This  is  a good  idea, 
and  we  exhort  these  gentlemen  to  urge  the  matter 
and  have  their  representatives  at  the  Waldorf  on  the 
15th. 

One  fact,  and  an  all-important  one,  in  connection 
with  the  Prom,  is  the  object  for  which  it  was  in- 
augurated. The  undergraduates  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  cause  is  their  own.  The  Alumni  manifest 
yearly  their  intense  interest  in  Alma  Mater,  by  giving 
of  their  valuable  time  to  help  swell  the  treasury  of 
the  athletic  department.  The  hard  work  is  theirs, 
and  the  results  attained  ours.  Is  it  fair?  Have  we 
not  a duty,  and  are  we  going  to  shirk  it  ? Let  the 
Fordham  spirit  be  abroad.  A great  schedule  in  base- 
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ball  and  the  Prom  to  back  it.  Let  the  Treasurer  have 
naught  to  complain  of,  except  that  he  cannot  fill  all 
the  orders  that  pour  in  upon  him  for  boxes,  tickets, 
etc.  Be  up  and  doing,  men,  and  let  the  Seniors  lead. 


Rejected 


Don’t  worry,  gentle  poet  of  the  Spring, 

We  prophesy  that  some  day  you  will  sing 

And  fill  the  world  with  songs  that  make  for  fame, 

Of  books  and  trees  and  skies  the  cloudlets  frame  ; — 
Yet,  thanks  ; rejected  is  your  offering. 

Mayhap  the  summer  heats  will  solace  bring, 

Or  Autumn’s  leaves  give  you  fair  welcoming. 

We’re  sorry,  but  sometime  you’ll  carve  your  name, 

Don’t  worry. 

Our  critic  says  your  lines  are  somewhat  tame, 

Your  lack  of  strength  is  clear  ; you’re  often  lame. 
Could  you  not  strive  to  soar  on  lighter  wing, 

And  ’mid  your  thoughts  some  fairer  flowers  fling  ? 
Declined,  with  thanks,  we  say.  We’re  not  to  blame, 

Don’t  worry. 
— R.,  ’o6. 
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Hews  of  the  ttlontfo. 


An  old  Fordhamite  in  the  West  has 
jlfttnt  the  sent  us  the  following  clipping,  which 
Jesuits  in  may  prove  of  interest  in  these  days 
Germany  when  there  is  talk  of  the  Jesuits  return- 
ing, after  many  years,  to  Germany. 
It  is  from  the  Owasso  (Michigan)  Arg?is,  and  the 
gentleman  referred  to  in  the  clipping  is  a prominent 
Mason  in  that  section  of  the  country  : — 

Last  night’s  Detroit  Journal  was  read  by  Carl 
Pickert  with  especial  interest.  Part  of  the  article 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  German  government  has 
decided  to  re-admit  the  Jesuits,  who,  since  July,  1872, 
have  been  excluded  from  Germany.  Chancellor  von 
Buelow,  in  the  Reichstag,  said  he  would  instruct  for 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1872,  so  far  as  to  admit  in- 
dividual Jesuits  to  live  in  Germany,  but  not  allow 
the  founding  of  Jesuit  chapters. 

At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Germany  by  Bismarck,  Mr.  Pickert  was  an  eleven- 
year-old  boy,  residing  with  his  parents  and  grand- 
parents at  Angermunde,  Prussia,  fifty  miles  north  of 
Berlin.  Speaking  of  the  matter  to-day,  he  said  : “I 
can  plainly  remember  those  poor  fellows — the  priests 
and  teachers  in  the  schools  and  monasteries— plod- 
ding along  the  roads  to  reach  the  frontier,  to  get 
away  anywhere  from  Bismarck.  They  would  hide 
during  the  day  and  travel  at  night,  and  they  had  a 
very  hard  time.  My  grandfather  resided  in  the  same 
small  town  that  my  parents  lived  in.  He  was  a 
wealthy  man  and  had  considerable  property.  It  ex- 
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tended  down  to  the  large  wall  which  surrounded  the 
town,  and  through  a gate  he  often  passed  food  to  the 
wayfarers.  Grandfather  was  a Catholic,  and  had 
much  pity  for  the  priests. 

“ The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Germany  was 
one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
and  followed  early  in  the  year  after  Sedan. 

“ Nearly  all  the  people  in  and  around  Angermunde 
were  state  church  people — Reformed  Lutherans — 
and  of  course  they  were  not  particularly  sorry  to  see 
the  Jesuits  banished.  They  were  disgusted  with  one 
feature  of  the  general  order,  however.  The  monas- 
teries and  cloisters  were  confiscated,  some  of  them 
being  converted  into  arsenals,  schools,  etc.  The 
monastery  at  Angermunde  was  a large  one,  and  con- 
tained several  pieces  of  art  of  a high  order.  The  in- 
terior was  finished  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  oak  pan- 
eling, on  which  was  painted  by  masters  many  religi- 
ous pieces.  All  these  art  studies  were  sold  off  cheap, 
and  not  a piece  was  taken  by  any  one  who  cared  for 
it  for  art’s  sake  ; and  it’s  a fact  that  a particularly 
zealous  anti-Jesuit  built  a pigpen  of  the  several 
pieces  he  purchased.  He  took  care  that  the  painted 
side  of  the  panels  was  next  to  the  street.  On  the 
corner  of  the  pen  was  a beautiful  full  length  painting 
of  the  Saviour,  and  on  every  train  that  passed  by  on 
the  Berlin  and  Strasburg  road,  which  ran  within  a 
few  rods  of  this  man’s  house,  passengers  would  strain 
their  eyes  to  see  this  pig  pen,  which  became  famous 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country.” 

Judge  Charles  N.  Bulger  of  Oswego, 
'75  lately  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 

State  his  oath  of  office  as  first  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  and  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  at  once. 
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Archbishop  Farley’s  successor  as  rector 
'63  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Church,  in  East  37th 
Street,  is  the  Rev.  James  Dougherty,  ‘ 63, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pastor  of  St.  Monica’s  Church,  in  East 
79th  Street. 

Father  Dougherty  was  the  successful  candidate  at 
the  recent  competitive  examination  for  the  position, 
and  the  Archbishop  has  confirmed  his  appointment. 

The  rectorship  of  St.  Gabriel’s  is  an  irremovable 
one,  and  the  parish  is  a large  and  influential  one.  It 
has  been  left  in  fine  condition  by  Monsignor  Farley. 
Rev.  Fr.  Dougherty  has  for  many  years  been  a Dean 
of  the  Archdiocese,  and  one  of  the  consultors.  He  is 
59  years  old,  and  has  been  in  the  priesthood  about 
thirty-five  years. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  came  to  St.  Monica’s  from 
Kingston,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  James  J.  Dough- 
erty, who  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  in  Lafayette  Place,  known  as 
Father  Drumgool’s  Mission.  The  parish  has  one  of 
the  finest  parochial  schools  in  the  city. 

We  extend  our  honored  alumnus,  Dr.  Dougherty, 
our  warmest  congratulations,  and  pray  him  many 
years  of  usefulness  at  St.  Gabriel’s.  Dr.  Dough- 
erty was  installed  as  Rector  of  St.  Gabriel’s  on 
March  1st,  1903. 


Mr.  James  J.  Dougherty,  ’63,  died 
'60  during  the  month,  after  a lingering 

illness.  He  was  a true  son  of  Ford- 
ham,  and  had  always  at  heart  the  interests  of  his  col- 
lege. He  inaugurated  the  fund  for  the  founding 
of  the  Fr.  Gockeln  Scholarship,  and  completed  the 
good  work  by  leaving  to  the  college  a sum  of  money 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  same. 
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In  last  month’s  issue  we  gave  space 
’67  to  a protest  made  by  Right  Rev. 

Mgr.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch,  against  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  The  substance 
of  the  protest  was  that,  while  Catholics  did  not  say 
a word  against  Protestantism,  they  were  simply  ask- 
ing for  their  rights.  If  they  could  not  have  their  re- 
ligion in  the  schools,  they  say  there  should  be  no  re- 
ligion there.  The  schools  should  be  non-sectarian. 
The  protest  called  forth  many  expressions  of  opinion, 
and  a remonstrance  of  the  Catholics  in  general 
was  made  before  the  school  board  of  Utica,  New 
York.  Chairman  Fraser  of  the  board  has  declared 
that  the  petition  would  receive  fair  and  full  consid- 
eration. 

Fordham  men  of  the  past  and  present 
Tr.  Rona  pc  lost  a true  friend  in  the  departure  from 
this  life  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Ronayne, 
S.  J.  The  Rev.  gentleman  died  on  March  4th,  in  the 
College  infirmary.  He  was  born  in  Castlemartyr, 
Ireland,  on  April  2d,  1828,  attended  Maynooth  and 
Laval  colleges,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  and  two  years  later  came  to  the  United 
States.  Fr.  Ronayne  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1856,  by  Bishop  Laughlin  of  Brooklyn. 
Though  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College,  in  New  York,  for  some  time,  his 
best  years  were  spent  at  Fordham,  and  his  name  will 
ever  be  associated  with  our  College,  where  for  a 
long  period  he  taught  rhetoric  and  presided  over 
the  Historial  Society.  Fr.  Ronayne  was  widely 
known  as  an  author,  having  translated  Vercruysse’s 
“Meditations.”  His  writings  included  “Religion 
and  Science  ” and  “ God  Knowable  and  Known.” 

R.  I.  P. 
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We  again  gladly  give  space  in  the 
Cl)C  TlKtians  Monthly  to  a communication  which 
concerns  our  Indian  wards  of  the 
West.  It  is  a statement  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Ketcham,  Director  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 

The  following  Statement  of  Receipts  will  serve 
to  make  known  what  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children  has  accom- 
plished from  October  ist,  1901  (the  date  of  its  incep- 
tion), to  December  31st,  1902  : 

Amount  collected  through  the  direct 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions  by  appeals  in  Catholic  papers, 
personal  appeals,  and  the  efforts  of  priests 
who  have  generously  devoted  a por- 
tion of  their  time  to  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society $11,989.19 

Amount  collected  in  the  diocese  of  Cleve- 
land, as  a result  of  the  establishing  of 


the  Society  by  Right  Reverend  Bishop 

Horstmann 9.531-43 

* Amount  collected  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia  through  the  efforts  of  Rev. 

H.  G.  Ganss 8,672.24 

t Total $30,192.86 


The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  desires 
to  express  its  appreciation  in  an  especial  manner  of 
the  generosity  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia 
and  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  ; of  the  notable  in- 
terest manifested  by  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Horst- 
mann, and  of  the  zealous,  untiring  and  fruitful  efforts 
of  the  Reverend  Father  Ganss. 

Wm.  H.  Ketcham, 

Director  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 
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APPROVED : 

J.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  1 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

P.  J.  Ryan,  I 

Archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  j 

John  M.  Parley, 

Archbishop  of  New  York.  J 


Incorporators  of  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions. 


* The  full  amount  contributed  for  the  Indian  Schools  by  the 
archdiocese  of  Philadelphia — not  including  the  Lenten  collection  for 
Indians  and  Negroes — is  $15,712.36;  Father  Ganss  having  secured 
donations  for  the  schools  in  general  and  for  particular  missions  ag- 
gregating $6,180.93.  These  donations  are  not  noted  above,  as  they 
have  no  reference  to  the  Preservation  Society. 

f Notwithstanding  the  fine  showing  made  by  this  total,  it  supplies 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  required  for  the  running  expenses 
of  the  schools — hence  the  necessity  of  speedily  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Preservation  Society. 


Mr.  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  a student  here  in  the  90’s, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Esther  Gertrude 
Burke  on  Jan.  28th,  at  the  Cathedral,  New  York. 
Though  late,  we  extend  felicitations  to  the  happy 
couple. 

The  gentleman  whose  card  is  here  in- 
'99  serted  has  our  best  wishes  lor  suc- 
cess in  his  profession. 

Telephone,  4G83  Cortlandt. 

PETER  C.  KELLY 
Counsellor-at-Law 

141  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  quote  the  following  tribute  paid  to 
’75  the  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75,  Presi- 
dent of  Bronx  Borough,  N.  Y.  City,  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Melrose  Democratic  Club, 
an  organization  representative  of  that  party  in  the 
city  : — 

“ President  Haffen’s  leadership  has  been  in  the 
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highest  degree  honest  and  successful.  He  has  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of  the  Great 
North  Side,  and  among  the  people,  everywhere  the 
belief  finds  lodgment  that  higher  honors  yet  await 
him  at  the  hands  of  the  electorate  of  the  City  of  New 
York.” 


We  wish  to  extend  in  this  column  our 
Our  Sympathy  sincerest  sympathy  to  Mr.  James 
Moakley,  S.  J.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Freshman  at  Fordham.  He  has  suffered  a great 
bereavement,  his  mother,  father  and  sister  having 
died  within  the  same  week.  The  present  Senior  class 
are  preparing  resolutions  for  presentation  to  their 
old,  much-esteemed  professor.  A copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions will  he  found  in  our  April  issue. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

SHE  baseball  management  offers  us  this  season 
a well  selected  and  carefully  arranged  sched- 
ule. The  games  have  been  so  arranged  that 
many  of  the  noted  college  teams  of  the  East  will  be 
seen  at  Fordham.  Among  the  new  teams  which  will 
be  especially  welcomed  are  : Brown,  Ursinus,  Del- 
aware and  Susquehanna  University.  Since  the  man- 
agement has  done  its  work  nobly,  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  do  our  share.  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  buy 
a season  ticket  or  make  a small  contribution  ? No, 
it  will  not.  Victor)7  in  the  games  is  what  the  team 
is  looking  for,  what  we  are  looking  for,  and  what 
our  generous  Alumni  expects.  How  can  we  win? 
Simply  by  encouraging  those  who  have  gained  posi- 
tions on  the  varsity.  Attend  the  practice  every 
afternoon,  and  give  the  players  your  assistance.  If 
by  the  end  of  the  season  we  cannot  claim  the  best 
team  on  the  college  diamond,  let  us  at  least  say  that 
Fordham  has  the  most  enthusiastic  and  loyal  band 
of  supporters.  Let  us  cheer  for  the  honor  and  glory 
of  old  Fordham  during  the  games.  But  here  an 
abuse  may  creep  in.  Some  of  our  over  enthusiastic 
“ rooters”  should  not  forget  that  proper  decorum  on 
the  bleachery  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
name.  Cheering  does  not  consist  in  uncalled-for  re- 
marks and  unnecessary  jeering.  Nothing  will  pre- 
judice visitors  against  us  more  than  this.  Remarks 
from  the  stand  are  usually  intended  for  two  purposes  : 
either  to  receive  the  admiration  of  those  around 
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you,  or  to  disconcert  the  players.  At  all  events,  let 
us  remember  that  visiting  teams  are  the  guests  of  the 
College,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  our  respect  and 
courtesy.  If  anyone  be  clever  enough  to  foresee  a 
good  play,  let  him  keep  it  quiet  ; perhaps  he  may  be 
in  a position  some  day  to  use  it  to  good  advantage. 
Or  let  him  seek  the  captain  after  the  game  ; he  will 
probably  thank  the  authority.  A large  number  of 
glees  and  choruses  have  been  arranged,  so  that  the 
individual  rooter  will  hardly  have  a chance  to  sing 
his  advice  to  the  players  or  umpire. 

The  first  division  reading  room  has  been  entirely 
renovated  during  the  past  month,  and  is  now  the 
pride  of  those  who  frequent  that  cozy  corner.  A 
new  hard  wood  floor,  an  oblong  table  and  an  en- 
tire set  of  chairs  are  the  chief  improvements  to  be 
noticed.  A number  of  appropriate  pictures  will  soon 
adorn  the  walls,  and  First  Division  will  have  a parlor 
of  its  own.  At  all  events,  it  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such,  for  a large  sum  of  money  was  expended  in  fit- 
ting up  the  room. 

As  the  Annual  “ From  ” will  be  the  chief  attraction 
next  month,  we  ask  those  who  intend  to  represent 
Fordham  on  that  occasion,  to  purchase  tickets  and 
pay  for  them  as  soon  as  possible  before  the  event. 
The  tickets  cost,  as  in  former  years,  four  dollars, 
which  includes  supper  and  a most  enjoyable  time. 
Let  this  year  be  the  banner  year  in  Fordham  Prom- 
dom. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  a number  of  our  cor- 
respondents have  seen  fit  to  send  inquiries  to  this 
department  regarding  the  principal  questions  of  the 
day.  Among  the  queries  was  the  following  : “ Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  why  the  gas-jets  were  taken 
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from  all  of  the  rooms  on  most  of  the  corridors?” 
Before  this  question  is  answered,  we  would  like  to  say 
that  we  are  not  running  an  information  bureau,  and 
would  like  to  discourage  the  use  of  this  column  as 
such.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  the  gas-jets  were  removed 
for  one  reason  : the  students  took  extra  time — after 
ten  o’clock  of  course.  It  was  deemed  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  these  big,  plump  boys,  if  this  action 
were  to  continue  much  longer.  Probably,  their  eye- 
sight would  be  injured,  etc.  Any  way,  the  gas-jets 
were  removed,  and  the  eyesight  and  health  of  the 
students  have  not  been  impaired. 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  has  done  excel- 
lent work  with  the  track  team.  The  men  have  been 
busy  winning  prizes  galore.  Too  much  credit  can- 
not be  bestowed  on  the  Coach,  who  has  given  of  his 
time  and  knowledge  of  track  athletics  to  help  along 
Alma  Mater  in  this  particular  department.  Our 
praise  and  thanks  are  due  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  he 
may  be  assured  that  we  will  ever  remember  his 
efforts  in  our  behalf. 

Manager  John  R.  C.  Desmond,  ’04,  whose  schedule 
has  been  completed  for  the  Freshman  team  and  ap- 
pears in  the  Athletic  Column  of  the  Monthly,  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  games  arranged  for  the  season.  The  Yale  Fresh- 
man nine,  which  has  very  seldom  played  in  this  part 
of  the  State  and  never  at  Fordham,  is  the  second  game 
on  the  long  list,  and  will  be  played  at  home  on  the 
1 8th  of  April.  Three  Varsity  teams  are  a noticeable 
feature  also.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Stevens  and  City 
College  of  New  York  will  send  their  representative 
nines  to  battle  with  Fordham’s  second  team. 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 
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JUNIOR  HALL. 


In  choosing  its  pastimes,  Second  has  become  ex- 
tremely fastidious  lately.  Hand-ball  and  other  like 
games  are  too  common,  so  our  boys  have  become 
devotees  of  fencing  and  indoor  baseball.  Nothing 
like  being  “ up-to-date.” 

A few  weeks  ago  we  were  pleasantly  surprised  on 
entering  the  “gym”  to  find  a new  piano  there.  Our 
old  one  was  removed  several  months  ago,  and  was 
greatly  missed  all  winter.  Now,  however,  the  gym- 
nasium resounds  to  “ rag-time  ” and  other  popular 
airs,  and  the  worshippers  of  goddess  Terpsichore 
may  dance  with  a piano  accompaniment. 

Junior  Hall  was  well  represented  at  the  Columbia 
and  Barnard  athletic  meets.  In  the  former  games, 
Ed.  O’Reilly  came  third  in  the  60-yd.  Grammar 
School  event.  Several  others  won  their  heats,  but 
failed  to  qualify  for  the  finals.  More  practice,  better 
results. 

The  improvements  on  the  Division  have  been  so  nu- 
merous during  the  past  month  that  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  mention  all  of  them.  By  far  the  most 
noteworthy  of  these  is  our  new  reading-room.  Here 
new  curtains,  tables,  chairs,  and  a handsome  chande- 
lier have  improved  its  appearance  greatly,  and  as 
magazines  of  every  description  can  now  be  found 
there,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  room  is  well  pa- 
tronized. 

Some  members  of  the  Division  have  been  assisting 
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in  the  construction  of  the  “ bleachers.”  Several  of 
these  helpers  have  met  with  accidents.  “Louis” 
Hinchliffe  injured  his  foot  and  “ Bert”  Murphy  did 
a toboggan  act,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spec- 
tators, but  with  dire  result  to  his  clothes. 

The  “ Prep  ” track  team  has  done  out-door  work 
several  times  during  the  past  month.  Owing  to  the 
pleasant  weather,  they  were  able  to  get  out  unus- 
ually early  this  year. 

Baseball  is  here  again,  and  every  day,  the  Invinci- 
bles  may  be  seen  practising  in  preparation  for  their 
season,  which  opens  about  March  25th. 

The  Invincible  squad,  although  very  large  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  has  been  narrowed  now  un- 
til only  about  fifteen  men  were  retained,  of  whom  we 
may  name  : — Murray,  Rodriguez,  Scannall,  Duharte, 
Curley,  Tremari,  Malhami,  McNally,  O’Reilly,  Cas- 
sasa,  Seiler,  Mooney,  Hinchliffe,  Convery. 

The  officers  for  Second  were  selected  last  week 
as  follows : — Maguire,  Cassasa,  Curley,  Convery, 
Kellar,  Billiard  Room;  Barrett,  Newenhouse,  Agen, 
Johnson,  Reading  Room  ; Kraft,  Mail ; Bowes,  Press. 

A picture  of  the  Invincible  football  team  was 
taken  recently,  and  may  be  procured  from  the  man- 
ager or  captain. 

The  annual  Mardi  Gras  feast  was  especially  full  of 
merriment  and  enjoyment  this  year.  After  we  had 
indulged  in  a bountiful  repast,  dancing  and  other 
merry-making  filled  in  the  time  until  “ Lights  out ! ” 

The  true  Irish  spirit  on  Second  manifested  it- 
self on  St.  Patrick’s  day,  when  we  held  the  annual 
parade  on  the  campus. 
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Indoor  baseball  has  become  quite  popular,  and 
some  very  exciting  games  are  played. 

Stuart  Agen. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


That  shed  did  us  a good  turn.  Our  new  gym 
gives  satisfaction — great  satisfaction  to  all.  Soon 
the  baseball  cage  will  be  removed,  and  then  we  shall 
have  ample  room  for  gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds. 

Our  own  new  library  continues  to  be  much  patro- 
nized. A most  home-like  room,  as  so  many  of  our 
friends  have  styled  it,  handsome  bookcases,  fine 
works,  competent,  excellent  officers  in  charge, — can 
one  wonder  why  all  wend  their  way  thither  when- 
ever recreation  in  the  campus  is  not  in  order  ? What 
we  have  said  of  the  officers  of  the  reading  room  is 
true  of  the  shop  officers,  also,  in  fact,  of  the  entire 
staff.  St.  John’s  Hall  has  never  perhaps  had  better, 
more  efficient  or  more  zealous  officers.  They  are: 
John  Lavelle,  Martin  Shea,  Armor,  Chiriboga,  Gal- 
vin, George  Black,  H.  Fleming,  L.  Black,  Curley, 
O’Neill,  Cample,  J.  Rowe,  C.  Healy,  Doyle,  McCoy, 
Downing,  R.  Shea,  Brehany,  Patti. 

We  were  favored  with  a visit  from  our  Reverend 
Prefect  of  last  year,  Father  Roache.  We  were  glad 
to  see  him.  He  had  a hearty  welcome  for  all  his  old 
boys,  and  not  a few  of  the  incidents  of  other  days 
were  recalled  before  he  left  for  his  mission  work  in 
New  York  City. 
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St.  John’s  Hall  track  team  made  its  first  public 
appearance  recently,  taking  part  in  the  Midget  Relay 
Race  at  the  Barnard  School  annual  meet  in  the 
Eighth  Regiment  Armory.  L.  Zambrano,  C.  Hoyt, 
C.  Kreiger,  and  J.  Galvin,  formed  the  team,  with  V. 
O’Reilly  as  substitute. 

-m 

Though  they  did  not  carry  off  the  prize,  they  were 
second  in  their  heat,  and  attracted  much  attention 
and  were  well  applauded.  Certainly  we  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  athletes,  and  we  confidently  hope 
to  see  them  win  the  cup  and  medals  at  the  next  big 
meet  in  the  city. 

St.  Patrick’s  day  shone  bright  and  clear.  Instead 
of  our  annual  games,  etc.,  we  opened  the  baseball 
season  with  a contest  with  some  players  of  'Second 
Division,  and  we  won;  score,  16  to  17.  In  the  even- 
ing our  own  orchestra  gave  us  a concert,  after  which 
the  shop-keepers  invited  us  to  the  division  dining 
hall,  and  a “ feast”  followed. 

Coach  William  Murray,  ’03,  was  more  than  pleased 
with  the  fine  showing  of  the  boys,  and  expects  to  have 
two  very  strong  teams  in  the  field.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  his  painstaking  efforts.  To  him  and  to  his 
able  assistants,  C.  Murn,  ’03,  and  D.  O’Reilly,  ’04,  we 
owe,  in  great  measure,  the  fine  playing  already  dis- 
played by  the  ambitious  candidates. 

We  open  our  baseball  season  with  St.  Peter’s 
School  of  New  Jersey,  March  29th.  The  schedule 
of  the  Tyros  will  be  issued  in  the  next  Monthly. 

Loring  Black. 
Harry  Fleming. 


ATHLETICS. 
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SHE  candidates  for  the  team  that  is  to  uphold 
the  Maroon  in  baseball  this  year  have  been 
practicing'  daily.  Outdoor  work  began  early 
in  the  month,  though  during  the  inclement  days  the 
cage  has  been  in  use.  The  prospects  fora  good  team, 
we  understand,  are  bright. 


Manager  Desmond,  ’04,  has  completed  his  schedule 
for  the  Freshman  team.  It  is  herewith  submitted. 


April 

5 

Dauntless  F.  C. 

at  Fordham 

U 

18 

Yale  Freshman 

u 

a 

u 

19 

Ignatius  A.  C. 

u 

a 

u 

22 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s 

u 

u 

u 

25 

Riverview  Academy 

u 

Poughkeepsie 

a 

26 

Raphael’s  B.  B.  C. 

u 

Fordham 

u 

29 

Westerleigh  Inst. 

a 

U 

May 

3 

Cecilian  B.  B.  C. 

a 

U 

U 

6 

C.  C.  N.  Y.  Freshman 

u 

u 

U 

9 

Rockland  Academy 

u 

Nyack 

u 

10 

Alphonsus  B.  B.  C. 

u 

Fordham 

u 

13 

Adelphi  Acad, 

u 

Brooklyn 

u 

17 

Ignatius  A.  C. 

a 

Fordham 

u 

20 

Bett’s  Academy 

u 

Stamford,  Conn. 

a 

24 

Pelham  A.  C. 

u 

Fordham 

<< 

27 

Jersey  City  H.  S. 

a 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

u 

3° 

Stevens  College 

a 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

u 

31 

Lexington  A.  C. 

a 

Fordham 

June 

3 

St.  Paul’s  School 

a 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 

U 

6 

New  Paltz,  Normal 

a 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

U 

7 

Ignatius  A.  C. 

a 

Fordham 
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Fordham  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  Mr.  Fred 
Smith,  Princeton,  ’97,  as  coach.  He  developed  the 
famous  nine  of  1901,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  out  much  latent  talent  at  Fordham. 

The  Freshman  team  is  doing  very  good  work. 
Hannick,  ’05,  has  been  appointed  Captain  pro  tem. 
The  following  men  are  out  for  positions:  Baker,  J. 
Barry,  W.  Barry,  Brambach,  Brennan,  Craig,  Crusoe, 
Fallon,  Gonzalez,  Haffey,  Hannick,  McLaughlin,  J. 
Murray,  O’Brien,  Quinn,  Reihing,  Roberts,  Shea, 
Smith,  Tierney  and  Wallace. 

At  the  Columbia  University  Indoor  Games, 
we  were  represented  by  Captain  Fallon,  ’04,  and 
Sweeney,  ’06.  In  the  70  yds.  handicap,  Schick  of 
Harvard  was  first,  making  a new  world’s  record  of 
yl  sec.  for  the  distance.  Capt.  Fallon  was  a close 
second;  Lightner  of  Harvard,  third.  Our  represen- 
tative is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  running  in  these 
games. 

At  the  Irish  Athletic  Club  Games,  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Fallon,  Fitch,  O’Toole,  Sweeney  and 
Sullivan  were  entered.  All  ran  well.  Fallon,  Fitch 
and  O’Toole  won  their  trial  heats  in  the  60  yds. 
handicap.  Fitch  qualified  for  the  final,  and  Fallon  ran 
his  semi-final  in  the  fastest  time  of  the  race,  6|  sec. 
Qualifying  for  the  final,  the  latter  sprained  his  leg, 
and  lost  the  honors  which  would  easily  have  been 
his.  Fitch  showed  up  very  well  and  took  third  place. 
This  Freshman  gives  great  promise. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  O’Connor,  ’05,  has  not 
been  able  to  run  recently,  owing  to  illness. 

Jas.  P.  Clark,  ’04. 


The  Bells  of  the  Cathedral. 
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Slaxarene. 


(This  poem  is  Anglicised  from  the  original  in  Shetlandic  dialect  con- 
tained in  a hook  entitled  “ Rasmie’s  Buddie,  by  J.  J.  H.  Burgess,  M.  A.) 

Calm,  majestic  ’mid  the  ages, 

Nazarene,  I see  Thee  stand. 

Grandest,  awfullest  of  sages, 

Beckoning  with  Thy  pierced  hand; 

And  I hear  in  music  falling 
O’er  the  thunder  of  life’s  sea. 

From  the  cliffs  Thy: sweet  voice  calling 


To  the  true  heart,— “ Follow  Me.” 
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Easter  musing 


HRIST  is  risen  !”  The  earth  welcomes  the 


Resurrection  by  clothing  the  barren  land 


with  a coat  of  verdure  ; the  trees  bud  forth 


into  new  life  ; the  birds  sing  their  sweetest  songs, 
and  all  nature  awakens  to  celebrate  the  glorious  an- 
niversary. And  as  the  snows  of  winter  have  been 
cast  off  and  the  North  winds  have  fled,  so  the  Church 
is  relieved  of  the  purple  and  abstinence  of  Lent, 
and  Christians  rejoice  in  the  risen  Lord. 

Way  back  in  the  past,  when  Catholics  assembled  in 
the  Catacombs,  Easter  was  celebrated  more  guarded- 
ly than  now.  In  the  great  underground  church  at 
Rome,  with  profound  gladness  and  devotion  the 
early  Christians  greeted  one  another  in  subdued  yet 
joyous  accents  in  those  inspiring  words,  “ Christ  is 
risen  ! ” Fifteen  hundred  years  after,  when  the 
Church  had  long  been  freely  flourishing,  sturdy  Span- 
ish seamen  with  Ponce  de  Leon  on  an  Easter  day 
sighted  the  American  coast,  and  the  while  they  were 
giving  free  vent  to  their  rejoicing  in  the  risen  Lord 
on  this  the  Pasch  of  Flowers.  When  they  beheld  the 
lovely  coast  spread  out  before  them,  they  resolved,  in 
honor  of  the  day,  to  call  the  country  “ Florida.” 

The  beautiful  feast  of  Easter  will  soon  be  celebrat- 
ed by  us;  the  same  ritual  as  of  old  will  be  observed, 
the  same  joyous  spirit  will  pervade  the  air,  and  if  we 
do  not  cry  aloud  as  did  those  sterling  Christians  in 
the  Catacombs, — “Christ  is  risen  ! Christ  is  risen! 
Christ  is  risen  indeed  !” — at  least  we  sing  the  equiv- 
alent with  hearty  voices  : “ Alleluia  ! Alleluia  ! ” 


EASTER  M USINGS.  4„ 

And  all  the  world  rejoices  with  us  in  that  hymn. 
The  bells  are  ringing,  and  everywhere  we  go  we 
meet  scores  of  happy  faces.  The  young  and  the  old 
rejoice  together.  In  the  church  the  altar  rail  will 
never  seem  to  clear  of  the  fervent  gathering  who 
await  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Here  in  the  bustling  metropolis,  even  King  Mam- 
mon lays  down  his  sceptre  and  gazes  over  his  fat 
waistcoat  at  the  flower-girls  and  lads  who  infest 
Wall  Street  with  their  blossoms,  at  the  aged  and  in- 
firm who  are  out  with  the  first  breezes  of  spring. 
And  perhaps  he  hears  the  Easter  bells  ringing  as 
the  lilies  nod  their  fragrant  heads,  and  he  thinks 
their  perfume  the  incense  floating  on  the  air  in  the 
little  country  chapel,  where  years  ago  he  went  with 
the  gentle,  loving  mother,  now  forgotten  in  her  quiet 
grave.  Thoughts  of  Heaven  and  of  God  come  to  his 
mind,  and  odd,  strange,  long-forgotten  phrases  that 
memory  will  bring  at  such  times,  jumble  together 

within  his  brain “Made  in  the  image ,” 

“ What  doth  it  profit ,”  Oh  ! profit  and  gain 

yes ....  he  knows  that one  hundred  per  cent 

but,  “ what  doth  it  profit  a man  to  gain ....  to to 

gain”.... ah!  gain,  gain, the  great  thing!  But 

the  lilies  nod,  and  the  perfume  floats,  and  the  words 
come  clearly  : “ What  doth  it  profit  a man  to  gain 

the  whole  world,  if  he  lose  his  immortal  soul  ! ” And 
the  message  does  its  work,  and  the  angels  echo  back 
the  words,  “ Alleluia  ! Alleluia  ! ” The  old  sweet 
melody,  “ Rejoice  ! Christ  is  risen  ! Christ  is  risen  ! ” 
re-echo  the  church  bells,  and  the  crowds  throng  to 
Mass. 

There  is  death,  perhaps,  in  some  home,  and  the  lov- 
ing ones  weep  for  their  departed.  Why  weep?  ’Tis 
Easter!  Christ  rose  on  Easter  and  announced  for 
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all  the  faithful  the  joyful  freedom  from  stupid  clay. 

Rejoice  ! We  are  all  brighter  and  better  for  the 
day.  It  carries  its  mission  of  joy  to  all — to  the  young 
and  old,  the  sick  and  well,  the  rich  and  poor.  Won- 
derful are  the  ways  of  God  ! The  memory  of  His 
Resurrection  stirs  all  hearts.  In  the  Church,  the 
music,  the  lights,  the  flowers,  the  beautiful  cere- 
monies, the  symbolic  customs,  and  above  all  the  Di- 
vine Person  Himself,  sacramentally  present,  waken 
many  a careless  soul,  and  thoughts  of  a nobler,  bet- 
ter life  come  and  stay  and  endure,  and  thus  the  sun- 
light of  God’s  grace  brings  the  tiny  seed  to  blossom, 
and,  through  the  message  of  the  Flower-Day,  to 
bear  fruit,  for  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and,  many  we 
pray,  the  hundred-fold. 

Wm.  S.  Casselman,  Jr.,  ’06, 


TWILIGHT. 
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twilight 


Now  at  length  the  lonely  day 
Like  a passion  fades  away, 

And  on  village,  vale  and  hill 
Falls  the  night  serene  and  still. 

Shadows  from  the  heights  descend, 

’Neath  the  breeze  the  grasses  bend, 

Clouds  from  far-off  chimneys  rise, 

Darkly  curling  to  the  skies. 

New,  bright  flowers  on  the  lawn, 

And  the  butterfly  just  born, 

Meadow,  stream  and  valley  blest, 

Mourn  the  day  about  to  rest. 

Filling  all  the  tranquil  night 
With  her  rays  of  silver  light, 

Like  a spirit  glorified, 

Comes  the  moon  in  queenly  pride. 

Then,  from  out  his  gloomy  halls, 

Lo  ! the  aged  sea-king  calls 
Raging  winds  and  rolling  waves 
Home  to  rest  in  ocean  caves. 

Hark  ! a sound  full  softly  steals 
O’er  the  forest,  o’er  the  fields  ; 

’Tis  the  distant  convent  bell, 

Tolling,  tolling  day’s  death  knell. 

Reginald  T.  Lynch, 

Sub-Fresh. 
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€1k  Bells  of  the  Cathedral  and  father  Cardella’s 
inscriptions  on  them. 


SHE  chime  of  nineteen  bells  in  the  north  steeple 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  is,  undeniably,  the 
finest  on  this  Western  Continent.  The  bells 
vary,  of  course,  in  size,  weight  and  sound.  The  larg- 
est (the  Bell  of  St.  Patrick)  is  about  seven  feet  high, 
with  a width  at  the  rim  or  lower  edge  of  about  six 
feet,  weighs  about  three  tons,  and  gives  out  the  mus- 
ical note  B flat.  The  smallest  (the  Bell  of  St.  God- 
frey) is  something  more  than  a foot  in  height  and 
width,  weighs  about  1 50  pounds,  and  sounds  the  note 
G in  the  second,  or  higher,  octave.  Upon  the  side 
of  each  bell,  cast  in  relief  in  the  metal,  is  a Latin  epi- 
graph, or  “inscription”  (to  use  the  ordinary  term), 
to  which  is  added,  in  smaller  letters,  the  name  of  the 
donor  of  the  bell,  with,  perhaps,  a brief  statement  of 
the  intention,  viz.,  “ in  memory  of  a deceased  relative,’’ 
or  the  like,  with  which,  or  for  which,  the  donation 
was  made.  There  is  also  a large  bronze  plate  or 
tablet  set  in  the  belfry,  with  another  inscription, 
which  refers  in  a general  way  to  all  the  bells,  just  as 
the  preface  of  a book  refers  to  the  chapters  which 
follow  it.*  These  Latin  inscriptions  were  composed 
by  the  late  Father  Philip  Cardella,  S.  J.  That  fact 
alone  would  be,  to  all  who  knew  him,  an  ample 
guaranty  of  their  classic  and  simple  elegance.  But 

* These  inscriptions  are  all  reproduced  m this  number  of  the  Fordham 
Monthly,  together  with  a photo  of  the  bells,  for  permission  to  insert, 
which  we  are  gratefully  obliged  to  Rev.  Dr.  McMahon,  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. — [Eds.  Fordham  Monthly.] 
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there  are  many  people  who,  though  they  knew  him 
personally,  never  had  a chance  of  seeing  these  beauti- 
ful productions  of  his  facile  and  accomplished  pen. 
As  all  that  was  mortal  of  Father  Cardella  now  rests 
in  the  quiet  little  churchyard  of  St.  John’s  College, 
it  may  not  be  deemed  unfitting  that  an  old  St.  John’s 
man,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  somewhat  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  should  venture,  through  the  columns 
of  The  Fordham  Monthly,  to  bespeak  that  chance, 
for  the  many  who  would  be  delighted  to  get  it.  And 
so,  in  reverent  and  admiring  memory  of  a true  hearted 
and  noble  gentleman,  of  a shy  and  modest  scholar, 
of  a devoted  servant  and  saint  of  God,  this  simple 
tribute  is  laid  as  a chaplet  upon  his  grave. 

We  would  transcend  the  intended  scope  of  these 
remarks,  were  we  to  be  tempted  into  any  of  the 
very  many  alluring  fields  of  inquiry  that  naturally 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  on  the  subject  of 
Bells — their  origin  and  history,  their  manufacture 
and  material  composition,  the  development  of  their 
use  throughout  Europe,  the  legendary  lore  that 
clusters  round  them,  or  the  incidents  and  scenes  of 
religious  fervor  or  of  national  pride  that  their  music 
serves  so  aptly,  often  so  gloriously,  to  recall.  Nor 
can  we  allow  ourselves,  here,  to  make  selections 
from  the  existing  literature  on  the  subject,  in  prose 
and  verse,  that,  like  Schiller’s  immortal  ballad, 
“The  Founding  of  the  Bell,”  or  Moore’s  “Evening 
Chimes,”  or  the  first  paragraphs  of  Faber’s  famous 
Chapter  II.  of  the  “ Bethlehem,”  could  never  fail  to 
entertain  us,  to  our  equal  profit  and  delight.  Nor 
may  we  now  linger  on  that  vast  quantity — a whole 
world  in  itself — of  strictly  musical  writing  and 
notation— familiar  to  some  extent  in  every  hamlet 
in  Europe,  but  almost  wholly  unknown  in  America, — 
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the  glees  and  “ carillons”  and  dirges  and  triumphal 
marches,  or  whatsoever  other  expression  a set  of 
chiming  bells  may  give  to  public  joy  or  private 
sorrow.  Nor  yet  again,  is  it  our  intention  to  inflict 
on  the  reader  an  essay  on  classical — or  even  Roman — 
epigraphical  writing,  the  Sctiptura  Monumeutalis,  the 
Stylus  Lapidaris  of  the  ancients.  The  subject  is  too 
vast.  The  colossal  “ Collections  of  Roman  Inscrip- 
tions,” laboriously  and  learnedly  gathered  from  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  antiquity — from  temples,  altars, 
arches,  monuments,  statues,  tombs,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, fountains, — from  military  weapons, — from 
dedications  of  books  and  manuscripts, — from  articles 
of  household  or  personal  use  or  adornment — urns, 
vases,  lamps,  dials,  seals,  coins,  bracelets,  gems, — 
these  “collections”  are  so  numerous  and  so  im- 
mense, that,  as  the  reader  sees  at  once,  it  would 
require  much  more  than  the  space  of  a single  essay 
for  the  merest  summary  of  their  contents.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  Inscriptions  on  the 
Cathedral  Bells,  and  touch  upon  the  general  subject 
of  that  kind  of  composition  so  far,  only,  as  may 
illustrate  Father  Cardella’s  masterly  treatment  of 
his  theme. 

An  inscription,  wherever  placed,  is,  first  of  all,  an 
appeal  to  the  eye.  It  is  meant  to  attract  attention. 
It  must,  therefore,  look  well.  It  must  be  of  a size, 
proportion  and  symmetry  to  set  off  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  stone  or  tablet  on  which  it  appears. 
Lines  of  varying  length,  nicely  adjusted  on  the  centre 
of  the  inscribed  surface,  present  a far  more  attrac- 
tive contour  than  the  square  uniformity  of  a set  of 
even  lines.  Hence  the  rule — and  it  is  not  usage 
merely,  but  the  best  7isage  that  makes  a rule — that 
the  inscription  should  be  disposed  in  lines  of  uneven 
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length.  Now,  there  are  extant  thousands  of  exam- 
ples of  the  total  disregard  of  this  rule,  and,  in  fact, 
of  every  rule  that  might  be  asserted  on  the  subject; 
but  the  masters  of  the  art  of  inscriptional  writing,  the 
authors  who  adorned  the  “ golden  age  ” of  Roman 
latinity,  have  fixed  for  all  time  the  forms  and 
standards  of  supreme  excellence ; and  while  mere 
slavish  imitation  is  a fatal  defect,  every  material 
deviation  from  those  forms  must  be  regarded  as  a 
brand-mark  of  inferiority.  There  are  extant,  like- 
wise, many  inscriptions  written  in  measured  verse — 
poetry — and  beautiful  poetry,  too;  but  the  acknowl- 
edged masterpieces,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
are  all  in  prose.  They  possess,  however,  charac- 
teristics that  are  eminently  poetical — all  the  lyric 
quality  of  idea  and  expression,  of  rhythmic  phrasing 
and  musical  cadence,  that  are  so  justly  admired  in 
the  odes  of  Horace. 

Punctuation  is  a modern  device.  The  only  punc- 
tuation mark  used  by  the  Romans  was  a dot  or 
period  after  each  word,  and  this  was  set  nearthe  top 
line  of  the  letters.  (The  letters,  by  the  way,  were 
all  capitals.)  When  the  period  marked  an  abbrevi- 
ation, it  was  set  on  the  lower  line  of  the  letters — just 
as  moderns  place  it — viz.,  I.  O.  M.=Jovi  Optimo 
Maximo.  There  was  no  dot  to  mark  the  pause, 
natural  at  the  end  of  each  line;  no  period  at  even 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  These  merely  mechanical 
peculiarities  of  punctuation,  metre,  and  irregular 
length  of  line,  demanded,  of  course,  that  not  only  the 
words,  but  the  sense,  should  be  accommodated  to 
the  form  ; and  hence  they  tended  to  a terse,  con- 
densed style  of  expression,  in  which  conjunctions, 
relative  words  and  phrases,  and  qualifying  or  sub- 
sidiary clauses  were,  as  far  as  possible,  omitted.  As 
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illustrating  how  the  mere  crowding  of  a word  from 
the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  may 
affect  the  sense,  take  the  following  : — 

HIC-  IACET-  MILES-  STRENVVS 
PARVM-  IACTABVNDVS-  MVLTVM-  VIGIL 
NVNQVAM-  FVGAX-  SEMPER-  DILIGENS 
IN-  MENSA-  PARCVS-  IN-  ACIE-  METVENDVS 
AMICIS-  AM ICVS-  VITIIS-  CARENS 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  re-arrange  the  lines — and,  of  necessity,  the 
pauses, — and  note  the  difference  in  the  sense  : 

HIC-  IACET-  MILES 

STRENVVS-  PARVM-  IACTABVNDVS-  MVLTVM 
VIGIL-  NVNQVAM-  FVGAX-  SEMPER 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A gossipy  Roman  author,  * at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  relates  an  incident  that  shows  what 
great  importance  was  attached  to  apparently  little 
things  in  the  matter  of  inscriptions.  Pompey  the 
Great  had  submitted  to  the  learned  men  of  Rome  the 
question  whether  he  should  be  described  as  “ Tertium 
Consul ,”  or  “ Tertio  Consul ,”  in  an  inscription  which 
he  was  about  to  place  in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  city. 
The  learned  men  were  divided  in  their  opinions. 
One  party  claimed  that  the  two  words  were  merely 
forms  of  the  same  adverb,  and  that  they  meant  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing.  The  other  party  contended 
that  tertium  was  an  adverb  of  time , and  tertio  an 
adverb  of  place;  that  if  the  word  tertium  were  used, 
it  would  mean  that  the  Consul  had  been  appointed 
“ for  the  third  time,”  and  that  tertio  would  signify 
that  the  Consul  had  been  appointed  “in  the  third 
place,”  that  is,  third  on  the  list  or  roll  of  consuls.  The 
dispute  was  submitted  for  decision  to  a learned  man, 


* Aulus  Gellius,  in  Nodes  Atiicce,  Cap.  1. 
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the  freedman  of  Cicero.  Whether  both  interpreta- 
tions would  not  have  applied  to  Fompey  is  not  quite 
clear ; but  the  freedman  shrewdly  escaped  the 
dilemma  of  mortifying  the  pride  of  one  party  or  the 
other — all  his  personal  friends — by  directing  that 
the  word  should  appear  in  the  inscription  in  the  ab- 
breviated form  tert. 

Are  such  niceties  and  refinements  unworthy  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  practical  man  of  the 
twentieth  century  ? Not  so  will  he  think,  if  he  re- 
flects how  important  may  be  the  position  of  a comma, 
not  only  in  the  simple  contract,  telegram,  letter,  etc., 
of  everyday  life,  but  in  the  meaning  of  an  interna- 
tional treaty,  or  the  written  constitution  of  a mighty 
people.  Not  so  will  consider  the  theologian,  who 
recalls  the  fierce  controversies  that  raged  over  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  letter  “ i ” in  ‘ omoiousion 
and  ‘ omoousion . Even  the  accent  on  the  right  or 
wrong  syllable  of  a word  may  affect  the  des- 
tinies of  a free  people.  We  read  of  the  successful 
artifice  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip  of  Macedon, 
when,  arraigning  vEschines  as  one  of  Philip’s  par- 
tisans, he  oratorically  asked  the  assembled  Athen- 
ians: Is  not  he  (Aeschines)  the  mis-tho-tos  ( hireling ) 
of  Philip  ? — purposely  and  wrongly  accenting  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word.  The  trained  ears  of  the 
most  accomplished  populace  the  world  ever  saw 
could  not  brook  such  a barbarous  blunder,  and  with 
one  accord  they  shouted  back,  mis-tho-tos , mis-tho-tos 
{hireling!  hireling!),  placing  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  where  it  properly  belonged,  and  in- 
tending, no  doubt,  merely  to  correct  the  mispro- 
nunciation of  the  orator.  But  the  mischief  was  done 
beyond  recall. 

The  Latin  language  was  as  familiar  to  Father 
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Cardella  as  his  own  mother  tongue.  His  knowledge 
of  Roman  literature  was  at  once  comprehensive, 
thorough  and  precise.  He  could  have  compliment- 
ed Terence  in  the  elegant  “ sermo  vjilgaris  ” of  his 
own  Comedies,  or  chaffed  Plautus  in  the  school-boy 
vernacular  of  the  Roman  streets.  In  the  classic 
speech  of  their  time,  and  with  a purity  and  propriety 
of  idiom  not  inferior  to  their  own,  he  could  have 
cracked  jokes  with  Horace,  capped  verses  with  Vir- 
gil, or  discoursed  to  Cicero  and  to  Tacitus  a higher 
philosophy  and  a nobler  ethics  than  they  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  We  shall  not  wonder,  then,  that  he 
made  his  “ Inscriptions  ” conform  in  every  respect 
to  the  severe  and  technical  requirements  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  that  species  of  composition.  But  he 
did  more.  With  the  ready  prerogative  of  genius,  he 
has  caught  into  his  lines  the  very  spirit  of  ancient 
Roman  literature — the  very  atmosphere  of  the  im- 
perial city  of  the  Caesars.  And  his  work  is  not  one 
whit  the  less  Catholic  for  all  that.  Treating  of  en- 
tirely religious  and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  employ,  in  their  Catholic  sense,  words 
that  would  have  had  a far  different  meaning  for  pa- 
gan antiquity,  but  which  have  been  consecrated  to 
Christian  purposes  by  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  sanc- 
tioned by  centuries  of  ecclesiastical  usage.  Thus, 
the  word  “rite"  (Bell  of  St.  Joseph)  here  takes  its 
strictly  ecclesiastical  and  technical  meaning  oi“  ca?i- 
o?iically ,”  to  show  that  all  the  elaborate  requirements 
and  ceremonial  of  the  Canon  Law  had  been  strictly 
complied  with.  Such  words  are  not  very  many,  but 
their  use  seems  distinctly  to  enhance  the  religious 
character  of  a text  in  which  are  inseparably  blended 
and  fused  together  all  the  elegance  of  the  golden 
age  of  Roman  literature  and  all  the  generous  fervor 
of  Catholic  mediaeval  Europe. 
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St.  Luke  records  (Acts,  17-28 ) how  St.  Paul,  on  the 
Hill  of  Mars,  addressed  the  Athenians  with  a quo- 
tation from  one  of  their  own  poets,  Aratus.  The  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (15-33)  quotes  a verse, 
“Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,” 
from  the  Greek  poet,  Menander  ; and  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  then  in  Crete,  refers  (1-12)  to  the  Cretians’ 
“ own  prophet”  (i.  e.,  poet),  Eumenides.*  A custom 
sanctioned  by  such  authority  could  not  fail  to  be 
followed  by  the  Catholic  writers  of  past  ages  ; and 
among  Catholic  epigraphists,  it  became  quite  the 
style  to  quote,  now  and  then,  a line,  a sentiment,  a 
word  or  two,  from  the  classic  poets  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity. We  shall  not  be  surprised,  then,  at  Father 
Cardella’s  adoption  (Bell  of  St.  Thomas)  of  the  very 
words  of  his  favorite  poet,  Horace,  f 

Brief  and  condensed  as  these  inscriptions  are — 
and  the  power  of  condensation  they  exhibit  is  some- 
thing very  notable — their  variety  of  theme  has  de- 
manded— and  received — a corresponding  diversity 
of  treatment.  Within  the  space  of  a line  or  two, 
often  within  the  space  of  a few  words,  will  be  found 
presented,  now,  a doctrine  of  profoundest  theological 
import  (St.  Joseph’s  Bell),  now  a suggested  chap- 
ter of  interesting  biography  or  history  (Bell  of  St. 
Augustine,  of  St.  Helena,  etc.),  and  now  a chapter  of 
traditional  Catholic  ceremonial  and  ancient  custom 
(St.  Agnes).  In  one  case,  the  titular  saint  of  the  bell 
seems  to  speak  in  propria  persona  ; in  other  cases,  the 
bell  itself  seems  to  speak,  or  the  donor  of  the  bell, 


* The  Greek  phates,  pro-phetes,  like  the  Latin  vates,  signifies  both  poet  and 
prophet. 


t Vos  exemplaria  Grseca 
Noeturna  versate  maau,  versate  diurna. 

— Ars  Poetica,  268-2139. 
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or  the  body  of  the  faithful,  or  even  the  whole  general 
public  without  distinction  of  class  or  creed.  Here, 
the  language  is  that  of  invocation  or  prayer  ; there, 
of  panegyric  for  the  saint,  of  encouragement,  or, 
it  may  be,  of  admonition  to  the  people.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  several  of  these  characteristics  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  inscription;  but  the  transitions  of 
thought,  if  swift,  are  none  the  less  graceful,  while 
the  balance  and  symmetry  of  the  ideas  and  their  ex- 
pression are  of  exquisite  nicety.  These  inscriptions 
may  be  likened  each  to  a masterpiece  of  statuary, 
where  the  purity  of  the  marble,  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  design,  the  perfect  finish  of  the  workmanship 
— all  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  sculptor’s  art. 
Or  rather,  should  they  be  likened  to  a riviere  of 
flashing  gems,  of  rarest  lustre  and  flawless  beauty, 
whose  every  angle  is  cut  precise^  true  and  every 
facet  polished  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  brilliancy. 

And  then  the  utter  and  absolute  simplicity  of  the 
whole  thing ! The  style  so  crystal-clear ! The 
thoughts  so  natural  ! The  words  so  apt ! The  man- 
ner so  easy  ! Why,  the  veriest  tyro,  still  struggling 
with  his  declensions  and  conjugations,  interprets  it 
at  a glance.  Surely  it  must  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  write  like  that ! Well,  most  brave  and  am- 
bitious reader,  try  it — yes,  by  all  means,  try  it ! And 
when  you  have  tried  it,  for  the  tenth,  or  twentieth, 
aye,  or  the  hundreth  time — and  for  the  tenth,  and 
twentieth,  and  hundreth  time,  have  failed — yes,  most 
dismally  and  ignominiously  failed — compare  your 
travesties  with  the  incomparable  little  gems  that 
Father  Cardella  here  presents,  and  believe  us  when 
we  confidently  assert,  that  you  will  not  —just  then — 
have  any  need  to  be  told  to  be  humble. 

M.  J.  A.  McCaffery. 
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Inscriptions  on  Bells,  $t.  Patrick's  (Katfoedral. 
Hew  ¥ork. 


CIVES-  ET-  ADVENAE 
DOCiLES-  LVBENTES 
AVDITE-  ET- AB- ALIENIS-  DIGNOSCITE 
FIDISSIMOS-  AMICOS-  VESTROS 
VOBIS-  A-  NVMINE-  DE-  COELO-  MISSOS 
MORVM-  RELLIGIONIS-  FELICITATIS 
VERACES  PRAECONES 


ST.  PATRICK’S  BELL. 

VESTER-  PATRITIVS-  EGO 
SICVT-  PATRES-  VESTRI-  ITA-  ET-  VOS 
MANETE-  VSQVE 

M El  - IMITATORES-  AEMVLATORES 

Ex  stipe  collata  a parochianis 
Ecclesice  Cathedralis. 


OUR  lady’s  bell. 

AVE-  MARIA 

MATER-  DEI-  DOMINA-  NOSTRA 
SVSPICI ANT-  TE  BEATAMQVE-  DICANT 
OMNES-  GENTES-  TRIBVS-  ET-  LINGVAE 

Sumptibus  Joannis  B.  Manning. 


ST.  JOSEPIl’S  BELL. 

JOSEPHUS-  NAZARETHANAE-  FAMILIAE-  CAPVT 
VNIVERSALIS-  ECCLESIAE-  FAMILIAE-  CHRIST! 

RITE-  DICTVS-  PATRONVS 

PRAE-  OMNIBVS-  COELICOLIS-  POST-  EJVS-  VIRGINEM-  SPONSAT 
HONORIBVS-  CVMVLANDVS 

Munificentia  Josephi  J.  O' Donahue. 


BELL  OF  THE  HOLY  NAME. 

JESVS-  M I H I NOMEN 
QVOD-  EST-  SVPER-  OMNE-  NOMEN 
ET-  NON-  EST  IN-  ALIO-  ALIQVO-  SALVS 

Sodales  Sanctissimi  Nominis 
Totius  Civitatis. 
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ST.  Michael's  bell. 

MICHAEL 

PRINCEPS-  MILITIAE-  COELESTIS 
CVM-  COETERIS-  ANIMABVS 
QVIBVS-  DEI-  NVTV-  PRAEES 
PERDVC-  IN-  PARADISVM-  EXVLTATIONIS 
MICHAELEM-  S-  COLEMAN 

Sumptibus  Michaelis  S.  Coleman . 


st.  ann’s  bell. 

ANNA-  VOCOR 
MEA-  FI  LI  A-  EST 
DEI-  GENETRIX-  VIRGO-  MARIA 
MATER-  VESTRA-  TENERRIMA 

Pecuniis  Henrici  McAleenan. 


ST.  ELIZABETH’S  BELL. 

ELIZABETH 

DIGNISSIMA-  MATER-  JOANNIS 
CLAMANTIS-  ADHVC 
OMNIS-  ARBOR 

QVAE-  NON-  FACIT-  FRVCTVM-  BONVM 
IN-  IGNEM-  MITTETVR 

Dono  dedit  Marchiontesa  San  Marzano. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  BELL. 

QVICVMQVE-  A-  VERITATE-  EXTORRES-  ESTIS 
AVGVSTI NVM  • HIPPONENSEM 
PRAECLARISSIMVM-  INGENIVM 
GRATIAE-  CHRISTI-  Ml RACVLVM 
ADMIRAMINI-  IMITAMINI 

Ex  dono  Augustini  Daly ~ 


BELL  OF  ST.  ANTHONY  OF  PADUA. 

ANTONIVS-  A-  PADVA 
EXIMIE-  CARVS-  DEO-  ET-  HOMINIBVS 
QVIS-  TE-  NON-  INVOCAT 
QVIS-  TE-  NON-  DILIGIT 

In  memoriam  mariti  carissimi  Edwardi  Fox , 
Lydia  vidua  ineonsolabilis. 
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BELL  OP  ST.  AGNES. 

EGO-  AGNES-  ADOLESCENTVLA 
AGNVM-  MAGNA-  CVRA-  ENVTRIVI 
EX-  CVJVS-  VELLERE-  PALLIVM-  IPSA-  CONTEXVI 
PRO-  ARCHIEP.  NEO-EBOR.  MICHAELE-  AVGVSTINO 
CATHOLICAE-  INSTITVTIONIS  ADOLESCENTIVM 
ADSERTORE-  PROPVGNATORE-  VINDICE 

In  memoriam  ftlii  Jacobi  Eduardi, 
Lydia  Fox  mater. 


BELL  OP  ST.  JOHN  EVANGELIST. 

JOHANNES 

QVI-  SVPER-  PECTVS-  DOMINI-  JESV 
RECVBVISTI 

INVESTIGABILES-  DIVITIAS-  CORDIS-  EJVS 
OMNIBVS-  NEO-EBORACENSIBVS 
OMNIBVS-  AMERICANS 
VOLENS-  LVBENS 
RESERA-  PANDE 

Ex  dono  Johannis  D.  Crimmim. 

ST.  BRIDGET'S  BELL. 

ME-  BRIGIDAM-  HIBERNAM 
NEMO-  DESPICIAT 
COELO-  RECEPTA 

PRINCIPEM-  INTER-  HIBERNAS-  VIRGINES 
LOCVM-  TENEO 
BEATI-  MVNDO-  CORDE- 
NIL-  APVD-  SVPEROS 
CASTITATE-  CARIVS-  NIL-  PVLCHRIVS 

Dcdcrunt  Perry  J.  Miniter  et  Catharina  uxor 
in  memoriam  dilectissimae  filiae  Aloysiae. 

BELL  OP  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER. 

SANCTE-  FRANCISCE-  XAVERI 
INDIARVM-  APOSTOLE 

COETVS-  CATOLICORVM-  NEO-EBORACENSIVM 
IN-  CVJVS-  AEDIBVS-  ORTVM-  HABVIT 
SVB-  CVJVS-  TVTELA-  ADOLEVIT 
GRANDIOR-  FACTVS 

TVAM-  COELESTEM  OPEM-  IMPLORAT 
VT 

AD-  MAJOREM-  DEI-  ET-  ECCL.  CATHOL.  GLORIAM 
MAXIMA-  QVAEQVE-  PERFICIAT 

Elargilionibus  Coetus  Catholicorum 
Nco-Eboracensium. 
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ST.  PETEK’8  BELL. 


TV'  ES-  PETRVS 
ET-  SVPER-  HANC-  PETRAM 
AEDIFICATA-  EST'  ECCLESIA-  CHRISTI 
ADVERSVS-  QVAM 

PORTAE  iNFERI-  NON  PRAEVALEBVNT 

Pecunia  Georgii  B.  Coleman. 


ST  CECILIA’S  BELL. 


CAEClLIA 

VALERIANVM-  SPONSVM 

CHRISTO-  VERO-  ANIMARVM-  SPONSO-  ADJVNGENS 
OMNIBVS-  CATHOLICIS-  CONJVGIBVS 
EXEMPLAR-  ESTO 

Suppetiit  nummtis  uxor  Thomae  F.  Ryan. 


st.  Helena’s  bell. 

HELENA  IMPERATRIX-  SIS-  BENEDICTA 
NVMINIS  AFFLATV-  DVCTA 
TV  NOBIS-  CRVCEM 

IN-  QYA  EST-  SALVS-  VITA-  ET  RESVRRECTIO-  NOSTRA 
THE.SAVRVM  PRAE  OMNIBVS-  DIVITEM 
RE  DDI  Dl  STI 

Sumptibus  Eleonorae  Keyes- 


BELL  9F  ST.  ALPHONSUS  LIGDORI. 

ALPHONSVS-  MARIA-  LIGVORIVS 
DOCTOR  ECCLESIAE 

PATER-  ET  LEGIFER  CONGREGAT.  A-  SANCTISS.  REDEMPT. 
DOCTRlNA-  AD  SANOS-  HOMINVM-  MORES-  EFFORMANDOS 
PIETATE  IN-  VIRGINEM-  MATREM 
AMORE-  IN-  CHRISTVM-  DEVM 
SVB  EVCHARISTICIS-  SPECIEBVS  ABSCONDITVM 
AD-  EXEMPLVM-  CONSPICVVS 

Pia  oblatione  Mariae  A.  Mills. 
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BELL  OF  8T.  THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

THOMAS-  AQVINAS-  DOCTOR-  ANGELICVS 
PHILOSOPHORVM-  ET-  THEOLOGORVM-  PRINCEPS 
A-  SAPIENTISSIMO-  LEONE-  XIII-  PONT.  MAX. 

JVRE-  AC-  MERITO 
CATHOLICIS-  OMNIBVS-  SCHOLIS 
VERITATIS-  MAGISTER-  COELESTIS-  PATRONVS 
DATVS 

EXEMPLARIA-  SVA 

NOCTVRNA-  DIVRNAQVE-  MANV-  VERSANDA 
SAPIENTIBVS-  ET-  INSIPIENTIBVS 
PRAEBEAT 

Munere  Thomae  Kelly- 


st.  Godfrey’s  bell. 

GODEFRIDVS-  EPISCOPVS 
NATIONE-  GALLVS 

A-  PVERO-  VSQVE-  AD-  VITAE-  EXITVM 
OMN1VM-  VIRTVTVM 
POPVLARIBVS-  ET-  EXTRANEIS 
MIRVM-  EXEMPLAR 

In  carorum,  parentum  Johannis 
et  Mariae  Knop  memoriam 
filii  filiaeque  Oodefridus . Eu- 
yenius , Coelestia , Amelia. 
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Spring  $ doming. 


With  joyful  caroling  we  hail  the  Spring, 

As  she  draws  on,  and  pray  that  she  will  stay. 
Forgetting  winter  grey,  his  dismal  day. 

We  join  in  heralding  year’s  opening. 

Now  starts  each  budding  thing,  and  bees  may  sting, 
But  not  to  slay,  the  blooming  flower  of  May. 
Through  all  the  cheerful  day,  the  shepherds  play. 
And  birds  on  wing  their  vernal  passions  sing. 

With  these  we  raise  a song  of  thanks  and  praise, 

And  lovingly  we  greet  Spring  smiling  sweet. 

From  ivy  mantled  tower,  from  rosy  bower, 

With  light  and  dancing  feet  we  go  to  meet 
Dear  Spring-time’s  happy  days  ; and  lilting  lays 
And  breeze  and  bird  and  flower  confess  the  hour. 

William  S.  Casselman,  Jr.,  ’06. 
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the  Old  #locK  in  the  Cower. 


<^N  its  tower  on  the  Manor  House  the  old  clock 
w stands,  silent,  dilapidated  and  forlorn.  Its  face 
looks  old  and  battered,  and  its  faithful  hands, 
no  longer  pursuing  their  daily  and  nightly  rounds, 
droop  painfully.  The  clock  has  stopped.  Worn 
out  with  years  of  faithful  service,  dating  from  the 
very  birth  of  the  College,  it  has  ceased,  at  last,  to  ring 
out  the  measured  hours. 

Ah!  how  sweet,  how  soft  was  the  music  of  the  old 
clock’s  chimes ! Upon  the  ears  of  the  old  Fordhamite 
revisiting  his  youthful  haunts,  their  gentle  music 
fell  like  a voice  from  the  dear  dim  past,  conjuring 
up  visions  of  boyhood  days  and  of  scenes  and  faces 
long  since  forgotten.  And  when,  in  the  silent  night, 
troubled  thoughts  came  to  the  wakeful  student,  the 
clock  would  ring  out,  so  clear,  so  calm,  so  reassur- 
ing, that  every  little  care  and  sorrow  seemed  to  vanish 
from  the  mind,  as  a summer  mist  before  the  morning 
breeze. 

Once  when  I was  quite  a small  boy  on  Junior- 
division,  I thought  the  old  clock  had  ended  its 
vigil.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  winter  and  a fierce 
snow-storm  was  raging.  Lying  in  bed  listening  to 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  I suddenly  remembered 
that  I had  not  heard  the  clock  chime  all  evening. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  faithful  old  clock  had 
stopped  ? I leapt  out  of  bed  in  a sudden  inexplic- 
able alarm  and  ran  to  the  window.  Outside,  nothing 
but  clouds  of  snow  driven  in  mountains  by  the  wild 
rushing  wind,  now  moaning  beneath  the  dormitory 
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eaves  and  now  shrieking  in  mad  glee  over  the 
quadrangle.  Slowly  the  minutes  dragged  by  as  I 
stood  shivering,  my  eager  ears  strained  for  the  first 
sound  from  the  dim  white  tower.  And  then  it  came,, 
faint,  indeed,  above  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  but 
calm,  sweet  and  reassuring  as  ever,  “ ding — dong — 
ding,  a quarter  before  the  hour,  the  clock  was  still 
going.  I crept  back  to  bed,  and  with  the  howl  and 
roar  of  the  elements  singing  my  lullaby,  went  hap- 
pily to  sleep. 

I do  not  know  why  the  old  clock  should  so  affect 
me.  It  was  a childish  feeling,  no  doubt  but  yet  one 
of  which,  years  after,  I am  not  ashamed.  Ah  ! yes, 
I do  know  why.  That  old  clock  had  grown  to  be  a 
part  of  my  daily  life.  It  typified  to  me  the  patient, 
strong,  yet  tender  “Alma  Mater”  under  whose  firm 
yet  loving  guidance  our  young  minds  were  being 
shaped  and  moulded  for  conflict  with  the  world 
without. 

And  now  the  clock  has  stopped.  For  a full  year 
no  sound  of  chiming  bells  has  issued  from  the  Manor 
House  tower,  and  in  the  heart  of  this  most  ancient 
and  dearest  relic  of  by-gone  days  the  chattering 
sparrow  nests,  supreme  and  unmolested. 

I shall  not  soon  forget  how,  several  years  ago,  all 
the  boys  upon  their  return  to  college  in  September, 
received  the  news  that  a certain  member  of  the 
faculty,  a typical  son  of  old  Erin,  severe  when  need 
be,  yet  kindly  withal,  a lover  of  Fordham  and  Ford- 
hamites,  had  left  the  College  and  would  no  longer 
come  among  us.  As  we  all  felt  then,  so  did  I feel 
when  I learned  that  the  clock  had  stopped  and  was 
not  to  be  started  again. 

There'is  a story  told  of  Pericles,  the  ancient  Greek, 
so  apt  that  I cannot  but  recall  it.  Pericles,  we 
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learn,  had  a friend  and  counsellor,  Anaxagoras,  to 
whose  wisdom  the  famous  leader  owed  much  of 
his  early  political  success.  Anaxagoras  at  length 
growing  old  and  poor,  and  believing  that  Pericles 
had  deserted  him  in  his  misery  and  want,  laid  him 
down  to  die.  Now,  Pericles,  learning  that  his  friend 
was  starving  himself  to  death,  came  and  begged  him 
with  tears  to  consent  to  live.  Then  the  old  man 
raised  his  head  and  said  : “ Pericles,  he  that  would 
see  by  the  light  of  a lamp  must  put  oil  in  it,  that  it 
may  burn.” 

Why,  I ask,  has  the  old  clock  ceased  its  work,  and 
why  has  it  remained  idle?  Before  my  mind’s  eye 
looms  up  the  dim,  gaunt  shadow  of  Progress,  that 
arch-iconoclast,  and  grimly  echoes — Why? 

T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’04. 
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mexico  and  the  Story  of  Guadalupe. 


FTER  a long  but  interesting  journey,  we  are 


nearing  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  goal  of  our 


expectations  and  are  about  to  enter  into  that 
valley  whose  beauty  and  magnificence  surpasses  that 
of  the  vivid  panoramas  for  which  Italy  is  widely 
famed.  We  are  just  crossing  the  canon  which  opens 
into  this  earthly  paradise.  The  train  stops.  At  last 
we  are  to  meet  the  view  that  four  centuries  ago  un- 
folded itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  great  conqueror, 
Hernan  Cortez,  and  his  three  hundred  stout-hearted, 
valiant  and  patriotic  Spaniards,  and  which  Prescott 
so  vividly  sketches  in  his  “ Conquest  of  Mexico.” 
We  rush  to  the  observation  car,  and  there,  in  silent 
rapture,  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  great  work  of  the 
Creator. 

Forests  of  cedar,  sycamore  and  oak,  unending 
rows  of  maguey  and  cornfields  break  out,  stretching 
far  away  at  our  feet.  Toward  the  East,  the  towering 
volcanoes,  Iztaccihuatl,  “The  White  Woman,”  and 
Popocatepetl,  or  “ The  Hill  that  Smokes,”  rise  into 
the  regions  of  everlasting  snow.  An  Indian  legend 
tells  us  that  they  were  regarded  as  gods,  and  that  the 
Iztaccihuatl  was  the  wife  of  her  more  boisterous 
neighbor.  There  is  another  tradition  describing 
the  Popocatepetl  as  the  dwelling-place  of  wicked  rul- 
ers, eruptions  and  earthquakes  being  caused  by  the 
fearful  agonies  which  they  suffered  there. 

Looking  again  toward  the  valley,  we  behold  the 
great  lakes,  their  shores  studded  with  towns  and 
villages.  High  above  them  all  rises  the  hill  of  Cha- 
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pultepec,  on  which  stands  the  Presidential  mansion. 
At  its  feet  lies 

“ The  imperial  city,  her  circling  walls, 

Her  garden  groves  and  stately  palaces, 

Her  temples,  mountain  size,  her  thousand  roofs.” 

Not  far  from  the  city,  we  can  discern  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  the  Lourdes  of  Mexico, 
unique  on  account  of  its  location  and  renowned  for 
its  miracles  and  beautiful  legends. 

Slowly  we  descend,  winding  our  way  among 
the  verdant  hills,  and  as  the  sun  is  going  down  to 
his  rest  behind  a sea  of  clouds,  we  enter  the  prom- 
ised city. 

Early  in  the  following  day,  with  the  blue  canopy 
of  heaven  smiling  down  upon  us  and  all  nature  sing- 
ing a song  of  gladness,  our  little  party  of  five  started 
for  the  shrine  of  Guadalupe.  Our  road  takes  us 
over  a beautiful  drive  by  the  shores  of  Tezcoco 
Lake,  and  here  and  there  flower  venders  thrust  into 
our  carriage  flowers  of  every  variety  and  hue,  offer- 
ing at  a price  so  small  that  our  friends  of  the  North 
were  astonished.  In  this  land  of  eternal  sunshine, 
however,  such  a wealth  of  flowers  covers  all  the 
land,  that  in  days  of  festival  the  houses  are  so  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  them,  that  the  whole  city  is  as 
one  vast  blooming  garden. 

So  quickly  passes  the  time,  that  before  we  are 
aware  of  it  the  church  looms  up  before  us.  It  lies 
at  the  foot  of  Tepeyac,  where  the  Virgin  Mary  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  to  an  Indian  named  Juan 
Diego.  Juan  Diego  was  wont  on  Sundays  to  go 
from  his  farm  to  a neighboring  town  to  hear  Mass. 
In  one  of  his  many  journeys,  whilst  crossing  a bar- 
ren hill  covered  with  briers,  a soft  and  delicate  sound 
of  divine  melody  reached  his  ears — a harmony  sweet- 
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er  than  any  he  had  ever  heard,  either  among  the 
Spaniards  or  the  Indians. 

Such  unusual  strains  in  so  deserted  a place 
aroused  his  curiosity,  so  that,  turning  with  eager  eyes 
to  find  the  source  of  the  celestial  melody,  he  beheld 
in  the  midst  of  clear  and  transparent  clouds  the  beau- 
tiful countenance  and  angelic  form  of  a woman, 
dressed  in  the  style  of  the  Indian  maidens  of  the  day, 
summoning  him  to  her  side.  He  approached  her 
without  fear  ; but  on  hearing  the  sweet  accent  of  her 
voice,  he  fell  prostrate  before  her.  She  told  him 
that  she  was  the  Mother  of  God,  and  wished  that 
on  this  untrodden  spot  a temple  should  be  erected 
in  her  honor,  so  that  pilgrim  souls,  battered  by  the 
storms  of  cares  and  troubles  of  this  life,  betaking 
themselves  to  her  for  comfort  and  aid,  would  not 
depart  unblessed  and  unconsoled.  Lastly,  she  com- 
manded him  to  make  her  wish  known  to  the  bishop, 
and  to  this  heavenly  errand  Juan  Diego  now  com- 
mitted himself. 

With  great  difficulty  he  secured  an  interview  with 
the  bishop,  who,  believing  the  story  to  be  the  work 
of  his  imagination,  gave  him  little  encouragement. 
Disheartened,  Juan  Diego  returned  to  his  hamlet  by 
the  sacred  hill,  and  there  falling  on  his  knees,  he 
prayed  to  the  Mother  of  God  to  enlighten  him  and 
give  him  strength  to  convince  the  bishop  of  the  sac- 
redness of  his  mission. 

Again  the  Virgin  appeared  on  three  different 
occasions  and  ordered  him  on  the  same  errand.  The 
bishop  was  then  beginning  to  get  moved,  through 
the  constancy  and  persistency  of  Juan  Diego.  The 
third  time  he  came  to  the  bishop,  he  was  asked  to 
bring  some  proof,  that  his  words  might  be  believed. 
On  returning  home,  he  found  his  uncle  sick  unto- 
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death.  He  watched  over  him  during  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  tinting  the  pure 
tropical  skies  in  a thousand  hues,  he  started  for  a doc- 
tor, taking  his  way  around  the  hill  to  avoid  meeting 
the  vision.  She  had  disposed  it  otherwise,  however, 
for  there  before  his  eyes  she  stood  in  all  her  glory  and 
beauty.  She  assured  him  that  his  uncle  was  well, 
and  sent  him  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  gather  flowers 
and  then  bring  them  to  the  bishop. 

In  that  rough  hill,  covered  with  thorns,  no  flower 
had  everopened  itspetals  to  the  sun.  Diego,  however, 
found  them  blooming  with  fragrance.  He  gathered 
them  in  his“tilma,”  a coarse  Indian  garment  worn 
across  the  shoulders,  and  with  this  precious  load  he 
betook  himself  to  the  bishop,  who,  on  learning  that 
Juan  Diego  was  bringing  the  proof  he  had  required, 
with  his  assistants  and  friends  met  him  at  the  thres- 
hold of  the  church. 

The  Indian  briefly  told  his  story,  and  allowed  the 
flowers  to  fall  at  his  feet,  while  he  knelt  before  the 
image  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  which  was  painted 
on  the  tilma. 

This  event  took  place  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1531.  Soon  a beautiful  little  shrine  was  erected  to 
Our  Lady  on  the  spot  where  first  the  Virgin  appear- 
ed, and  for  the  past  500  years,  thousands  of  pilgrims 
from  every  part  of  Mexico  have  annually  flocked, 
bearing  their  petitions  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 
Tourists  from  distant  lands,  moved  by  curiosity  to 
see  this  famous  shrine,  or,  like  ourselves,  impelled  by 
higher  motives,  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  and  de- 
votion to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  at  the  magnifi- 
cent church  which  has  long  since  replaced  the  more 
humble  shrine.  This  imposing  structure,  we  find,  as 
we  approach,  puts  to  shame  even  the  glowing  pic- 
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ture  our  imaginations  had  painted.  But  it  is  only  a 
setting,  as  it  were,  for  the  beautiful  gem  that  rests 
within  ; for  when  the  pastor,  having  received  us  with 
the  courtesy  so  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  intro- 
duces us  to  the  interior  of  his  church,  we  feel,  as  it 
were,  transported  to  the  very  portal  of  heaven.  For 
over  the  richness,  and  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  the 
temple,  a spirit  of  reverent  awe  and  devotion  so  per- 
vades as  to  make  one  realize  most  keenly  the  pres- 
ence of  God. 

All  too  soon  we  turn  to  go.  It  is  the  hour  of 
prayer  ; and  as  we  linger  on  the  threshold,  the 
chanting  of  the  ministers  of  God  mingle  with  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  incense  ascending 
to  the  lofty  domes  of  the  temple  and  surrounding  the 
heaven-wrought  painting  in  a cloud,  leaves  in  our 
memories  an  impression  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

J.  MacManus,  ’04. 


Mr.  James  J.  Doherty,  ’63 
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R.  OLIVER’S  sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  Doherty, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Monthly,  has  been  universally  admired, 
and  is  considered  scarcely  less  complimentary  to  the 
affectionate  appreciation  of  the  writer  than  to  the 
many  virtues  of  his  deceased  friend  and  class-mate. 
Considered  merely  as  an  appreciation  of  character, 
Mr.  Oliver’s  tribute  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Still,  as  there  are  a few  historical  data  which  were 
not  utilized  in  that  sketch,  and  which  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  future  historian  of  St.  John’s  generous 
benefactors,  we  deem  it  well  to  publish  the  following 
communications  and  documents.  And  first  of  all, 
comes  a letter  from  Miss  Marie  Roche,  a niece  of 
Mr.  Doherty.  She  writes: — 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:-^ 

“ I enclose  a few  relics  of  my  Uncle  James’  school-days.  They  are 
very  few.  All  I can  tell  you  is  that  lie.  spent  .several  years  at  Fordliam, 
and  was  graduated  in ’60.  Afterwards  he  returned  for  a post-graduate 
course.  He  was  also  a graduate. of  the  Columbia  Law  School.  He  never 
practised  law,  except  inasmuch  as  he  utilized  his  legal  knowledge  to 
take  care  of  his  business.  He  also  studied  medicine  for  a time,  but  found 
the  dissecting  room  to.o.  much  for  , him..  . He  was  a great  reader,  and  had  a 
large  library,  containing  almost  every  book  published  on  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Irish  Question.  He  was  fond,  of  high-class  drama,  and  of  the  opera, 
frequently  attended  lectures  and  concerts,  and  never  missed  daily  Mass. 
He  spent  some  time  traveling  in  Europe,,  and  had  an  audience  with  Pius  IX. 
He  was  one  of.  the  founders  of. the  Catholic  Club,  and  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality.  He  always  had  an  open  hand  for 
every  worthy  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  contribute  to  the  new 
seminary  at  Dunwoodie,  as  he  was  the  first  to  give  towards  the  G-ockeln 
scholarship.  He  gave  a medal  some  years  ago  to  Fordham  College,  and 
his  will  gives  further  proof  of  his  interest  in  Alma  Mater.  Father  Merrick, 

S.  J.,  whose  brother  was  graduated  with  Uncle,  can  furnish  you  with 
further  details. 

“ Respectfully  yours, 

“ Marie  Roche. — E.  de  M.” 
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The  “relics”  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter 
are  mainly  programs  and  clippings  about  his  col- 
lege days.  On  Wednesday  evening,  December  9th, 
1857,  he  was  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  King  Richard  the 
Second  ; and  on  that  same  night  he  also  took  part 
in  a two-act  farce  entitled,  “ The  Nervous  Man  and 
the  Man  of  Nerve.”  The  cast  of  King  Richard  is  as 
follows : — 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND 


° In  Five  Acts. 

King  Ricliard  II J.  Rogers 

Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York 0.  McKeon 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arthur  of  Langley,  Duke  of  Sussex,  sou  to  York. . . J.  Schachte 
Bolingbroke,  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  afterwards  king 

Henry  IY T.  Neville 

Duke  of  Aumerle,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York  G.  Sauve 

Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk E.  Fitzpatrick 

Duke  of  Surrey.  - W.  Connolly 

Earl  of  Salisbury J.  Doherty 

Earl  Berkley M.  Jones 

Bushy,  j E.  Garrick 

Bagot,  ( Servants  to  King  Richard A.  Forrest 

Green,  ) P-  Sutherland 

Earl  of  Northumberland  R-  Merrick 

Percy,  son  to  Northumberland W.  Kerrigan 

Lord  Ross D.  Bedford 

Lord  Willoughby J-  Cifuentes 

Lord  Fitzwaier N.  Samori 

Bishop  of  Carlisle R.  Jackson 

Sir  Stephen  Scroop  F.  Oliver 

Lord  Marshal W.  Sheridan 

Sir  Pierce  of  Exton L.  Anderson 

Captain  of  a band  of  Welshmen C.  Clay 


Heralds,  Keeper,  Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

No  matter  what  a man’s  virtues  may  be,  unless  he 
has  taken  a prominent  part  in  athletics  during  his 
college  career,  the  younger  generation  will  think 
little  or  nothing  about  him.  To  them  be  it  known 
that  James  J.  Doherty  played  right  field  in  the  first 
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public  game  that  ever  the  Rose  Hills  played,  which 
was  against  a team  from  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  New  York  City.  The  Rose  Hills  won  that 
game,  and  defeated  the  two  best  junior  clubs  in  New 
York  City  the  first  year  of  their  existence.  The 
team  was  made  up  as  follows  : ’6 1,  Numa  Samory  of 
New  Orleans,  captain  and  pitcher;  ’6i,  John  J.  Gay- 
nor  of  Richmond,  pitcher  ; Nicholas  Connell  of  New 
Orleans,  short-stop  ; ’61,  Edward  Brovvnson  (Dr. 
Brownson’s  son),  first  base;  ’60,  Henry  Murphy  of 
Albany,  second  base;  ’61,  William  J.  Sheridan  of 
Rochester,  third  base;  ’60,  James  J.  Doherty  of  New 
York,  right  field  ; ’60,  James  J.  Sullivan  of  Brooklyn, 
left  field  ; ’60,  Oliver  McKeon  of  Fordham,  centre 
field. 

The  following  is  a clipping  from  the  Boston  Pilot 
for  March  7th  : — 

“ Mr.  James  J.  Dohert}q  a well-known  New  York 
Catholic,  died  at  his  residence,  352  W.  57th  Street, 
that  city,  on  Wednesdajq  February  25th,  after  a long 
illness.  He  was  a native  of  New  York  and  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  After  leaving  col- 
lege, he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  always  an  earnest,  practical  Catholic  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  advancement  of  his  people. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous  Catholic 
Club  in  New  York. 

“ Mr.  Doherty  was  well  known  in  Boston,  being 
frequently  a guest  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Gavin.  He  was  of  a retiring  disposition,  but 
warm-hearted  and  generous,  and  made  many  friends. 

“ During  his  last  illness  one  of  his  greatest  comforts 
was  the  frequent  visits  of  his  sister  and  her  family, 
,to  whom  he  was  especially  devoted. 

“ He  made  a long  and  devout  preparation  for  death, 
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being  attended  assiduously  by  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Hughes  of  the  Paulists. 

“ His  funeral  took  place  at  io  A.  M.  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  with  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  The  celebrant  was 
the  Rev.  John  J.  Hughes,  C.  S.  P. ; deacon,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J. ; sub-deacon,  the  Rev.  P.  J. 
Cormican,  S.  J.  Many  priests  were  in  the  sanctuary, 
including  the  Very  Rev.  George  Deshon,  Superior 
General  of  the  Paulists  ; Thomas  P.  McMillan,  C. 
S.  P. ; Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J.,  President  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham  ; David  W.  Hearn,  S.  J., 
President  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New 
York;  Robert  J.  Johnson,  Rector  Gate  of  Heaven 
Church,  South  Boston  ; Gabriel  Healy,  New  York; 
Father  Roche  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. ; Father  Waters 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Many  of  the  priests  present 
were  old  class-mates  of  Mr.  Doherty.  Several  of  the 
Fordham  Alumni  laymen  were  present  in  the  body 
of  the  church;  among  others,  Mr.  R.  S.  Treacy,  ’69, 
President  of  the  Alumni. 

“ His  brother,  Dr.,  and  Mrs.  Gavin,  and  a number 
of  nieces  and  nephews,  were  the  chief  mourners. 

“The  bearers  were  chosen  from  among  the  surviv- 
ing founders  of  the  Catholic  Club  and  members  of 
the  Fordham  College  Alumni.  The  interment  was 
at  Calvary  Cemetery,  New  York.  May  he  rest  in 
peace  ! ” 

The  following  notice  is  taken  from  Trans-Atlautica, 
an  Italian  paper  published  in  Chicago:  — 

James  J.  Doherty 
di  New  York. 

Questo  distinto  signore,  tanto  favorevolmente  con- 
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osciuto  da  tutti  i Cattolici  degli  Stati  Uniti  di  tutte 
le  nazionalita  per  le  rare  virtu  di  mente  e di  cuore, 
tra  le  quali  spiccava  piu  di  tutta  la  sincera  carita  cris- 
tiana,  mori’  a Mew  York  nella  sua  residenza  al  n. 
352  W.  57  st.,  assistito  fino  all’ultimo  momento  dal 
Rev.  Hughes  dei  Paolisti. 

Egli  era  fratello  alia  nostra  cara  arnica,  la  magnif- 
ica  signora  Gavin,  moglie  del  Dr.  Gavin  di  Boston 
Mass.,  che  tanta  simpatia  hanno  sempre  mostata  per 
i nostri  connazionali.  Al  Dottore  ed  alia  Signora 
Gavin  ed  ai  loro  figliuoli,  Miss  Hilda  e Mr.  Basilio, 
mandiamo  le  nostre  piu  sincere  condoglianze. 

Mr.  Doherty  e stato  uno  dei  fondatori  del  celebre 
Club  Cattolico  di  New  York. 

I funerali  ebbero  luogo  in  quest’ultima  citta,  e fur- 
ono  oltremodo  imponenti,  essendo  il  morto  molto 
stimato  ed  amato  da  tutti. 

II  Club  Cattolico  ed  altre  associazioni  vi  presero 
parte  con  la  famiglia  del  dottor  Gavin. 

Mr.  Doherty  ha  rimasto  una  sostenza  di  $250,000, 
venticinque  mila  dei  quali  ad  istituti  di  caritu  e re- 
ligiosi,  che  anche  durante  la  sua  brillante  ed  esm- 
plare  esistenza  egli  sempre  aiuto. 

Pace  all’anima  sua. 

The  Catholic  Club  expressed  their  sympathy  by  a 
handsomely  bound  volume  containing  the  following 
tribute : — 

Founders’  Association. 

The  surviving  Founders  of  the  “ Xavier  Union,” 
now  “ Catholic  Club,”  who  compose  the  above  organ- 
ization, learned  with  sincere  regret  of  the  death  of 
their  esteemed  and  respected  associate,  James  J. 
Doherty,  whose  removal  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
leaves  another  gap  in  their  diminishing  ranks. 
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They  recall  his  kindly  presence,  genial  smile, 
friendly  greeting  and  pleasant  companionship  when 
gathered  together.  His  absence  will  be  keenly  felt  by 
those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  to  whom 
is  offered  this  little  tribute  to  his  memory,  together 
with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  his  associates,  who 
join  in  the  Christian  hope  and  trust  that  their  dead 
comrade  is  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  “ Eternal 
rest  and  peace.” 

(Signed): 

Robert  J.  Hoguet, 

Jos.  R.  Keenan, 

M.  McLoughlin, 

Bernard  S.  Gibney, 

Frank  A.  Otis, 

Daniel  J.  O’Conor, 

Wm.  Lummis, 

Charles  F.  Walters. 

New  York,  March  4th,  1903. 


H.  J.  Sayers, 

H.  G.  Connell, 
Daniel  A.  Moran, 

W.  S.  O’Connor, 

R.  McGinnis, 

Henry  J.  Hanigan, 
Chas.  J.  Herbermann, 


Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  man’s  charity 
is  his  own  will.  We  publish  only  that  part  of  it 
which  has  reference  to  public  charities. 


Mr.  Doherty’s  Will. 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  Rev.  Hyacinth 
Schommer  of  the  Capuchin  Order,  and  now  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  One 
Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Street,  between  the  Second 
and  Third  Avenues,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred 
Dollars,  to  be  expended  for  Masses  for  the  repose  of 
my  soul. 

I give  and  bequeath  to  St.  John’s  College,  sit- 
uated at  Fordham,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  a corporation  duly  in- 
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corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Dollars; 
and  I request  them  to  establish  therewith  a Fund  to  be 
called  “ The  Rev.  F.  W.  Gockeln  Scholarship  Fund.” 

It  is  my  wish,  and  I hereby  request  that  the  leg- 
acies herein  above  given  be  paid  by  my  executors 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  my  decease,  without  any 
rebate  of  interest  thereon. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  brother,  Charles  W.  Doherty, 
I direct  my  executors  to  pay  from  the  principal  of 
said  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  so 
held  in  trust  for  him  during  his  life,  the  following 
sums,  viz  : 

To  the  person  who  at  that  time  shall  be  the  Lady 
Superioress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Convent  of 
Mercy,  situated  at  Batavia,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  to  be  used 
and  applied  by  her  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
said  Convent. 

To  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  Marionites  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  of  No.  215  West  39th  Street,  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars, 
the  same  to  be  used  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  said 
Society. 

To  the  Home  for  the  Aged  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixth  Street,  between  Columbus  and  Am- 
sterdam Avenues,  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dol- 
lars, to  be  used  by  them  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
of  said  Society. 

To  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  (otherwise 
called  the  Paulist  Fathers),  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
corner  of  Sixtieth  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue,  the 
sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars. 

To  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  West  Six- 
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teenth  Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
Five  Hundred  Dollars,  to  be  expended  for  Masses 
for  the  repose  of  my  soul. 

To  the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality,  a society  connect- 
ed with  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  in  Sixteenth 
Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  or  to  the  Treasurer 
of  said  Society  at  the  time  being,  if  the  same  is  not 
incorporated,  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars. 

To  St.  John’s  College,  situated  at  Fordham,in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  of  the  City  New  York,  the 
sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

The  preceding  numerous  donations  are  ample 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  Mr.  Doherty’s  all-em- 
bracing charity.  He  evidently  possessed  his  money, 
and  was  not  possessed  by  it.  A distinguished 
Catholic  bishop  remarked  recently,  in  a public  lec- 
ture, that  only  the  noblest  spirits  are  not  corrupted 
by  plenty  of  money.  If  that  statement  be  true — and 
it  comes  from  an  observant  man  of  long  experience 
— then  the  spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  Doherty  and  his 
family  must  be  noble  indeed.  Their  Catholic  faith 
has  not  been  tarnished  in  the  least  degree  by  the 
abundance  of  means  with  which  God  has  blessed 
them.  Children  and  children’s  children  in  the  Do- 
herty family  have  been  educated  at  Catholic  col- 
leges or  Catholic  academies;  their  proudest  boast 
is  a profession  of  their  faith,  and  they  consider  it 
their  greatest  glory  that  they  are  docile  children  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings of  a Catholic  education,  and  the  illustrious  mem- 
ber who  has  just  gone  to  his  reward  has  emphasized 
his  appreciation  by  a substantial  gift  to  his  Alma 
Mater. 
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Pope  Eeo  XIII.— lubilee. 


Ye  priests  of  old,  on  mystic  trumpets  sing  ! 

Make  echo  music  leave  the  topmost  height 
Of  summit-heaven  to  wing  our  way  her  flight, 

And  o’er  our  earth  her  sweetest  measures  fling  ! 
Shake  off  the  rime  of  age  ! Help  gladden  King, 
Whose  throne  is  pillared  on  eternal  Right  ; 

Whose  sceptre  nods,  when  noddeth  God’s  own  might, 
With  Peter  fishing  carved  on  signet  ring  ! 

O Father,  as  the  laggard  years  reel  by, 

To  sleep  with  buried  comrades,  one  by  one, 

God  keep  your  heart  and  vigor  new  supply, 

To  still  instruct  to  Justice,  till  you’ve  won 
First  place  among  the  lights  of  Faith  on  high, 

And  shine  in  Heaven  where  every  star’s  a sun. 

H.,  ’04. 
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Resolutions 


At  a special  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class,  held  in  the  early  part  of 
last  month,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas:  We,  the  Class  of  1903  at  Fordham,  have  learned  with 
deep  sorrow  of  the  great  affliction  that  has  befallen  our 
former  professor  of  Freshman,  Mr.  James  I.  Moakley,  S. 
J.,  in  the  loss  of  his  dear  father,  mother  and  sister,  and, 
Whereas:  Sensible  of  his  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  class  and  feeling  that  this  his  grand, 
conscientious  devotion  to  us  was  an  earnest  of  his  un- 
wavering and  truly  ardent  love  for  those  who  have  gone 
from  him,  and 

Whereas:  We  realize  that,  because  of  these  lovable,  ever  charac- 
teristic traits  in  our  beloved  professor  of  Freshman,  the 
loss  that  is  his  will  be  most  keenly  felt ; therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.  : That  We,  the  Class  of  1903  of  Fordham  College,  while 
recognizing  herein  the  hand  of  God  and  bowing  in  all 
humility  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  yet  profoundly  sen- 
sible of  the  sorrow  that  has  come  to  our  dearly  beloved 
teacher,  profess  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  him  and  to  his 
grieving  family,  and  pray  that  the  Almighty  may  grant 
him  and  his  the  graces  and  consolations  which  He  alone 
can  give  in  this  the  hour  of  their  saddest  trial,  and 
Resolved  : That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  our  dear 
professor,  and  that  this  expression  of  our  sorrow  find 
place  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

John  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03,  Pres. 

William  E.  Keane,  '03,  Sec’y. 
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Resolutions 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  CLASS  OF  SPECIAL  ACADEMIC  OF  ST. 

John’s  college,  fordham,  n.  y.,  april  18,  1903. 


Whereas: 


Whereas: 


Resolved : 


Resolved  : 


The  members  of  the  Class  of  'Special  Academic  have 
heard  with  real  sorrow  of  the  loss  which  our  beloved 
class-mate,  Hugh  J.  Reilly,  Jr.,  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of  his  cherished  father  ; and 

While  humbly  recognizing  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  nevertheless  appreciate  the  grief  which  such 
a loss  must  bring  with  it ; hence,  be  it 
That  we  extend  to  our  esteemed  class-mate  and  his  family 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  affliction, 
and  be  it  further 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 


Committeeof 


pi  j Joseph  D.  Sweeney. 

1 s i J.  Clifford  McChristie. 
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tbe  (Kbapel  -its  Opening. 


(^URING  the  winter  months,  the  Chapel  has 


been  in  the  hands  of  decorators,  and  the  stu- 
dents have  been  compelled  to  attend  Mass  in 
the  old  church.  On  March  ist,  however,  the  final 
touches  having  been  given  to  the  work,  the  chapel 
was  re-opened  with  solemn  Mass  and  an  eloquent 
sermon  by  Rev.  Father  Hollahan,  S.  J. 

The  artist  has  worked  a wonderful  transformation 
upon  the  walls  and  ceiling,  making  them  a fit  setting 
for  the  carved  oaken  altars  and  the  beautiful  win- 
dows that  have  so  long  lent  distinction  to  our  little 
place  of  devotion. 

In  style,  the  decorations  are  carried  out  along  the 
lines  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  ceiling  and 
walls,  which  have  been  a blank  surface,  unrelieved  by 
so  much  as  a single  moulding,  have  been  enriched 
by  pilasters  and  ornamental  panelling,  the  whole 
crowned  by  a large  oil  painting  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  by 
St.  John,  the  patron  of  the  College. 

The  three  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  altars  have 
been  adorned  with  broad  casings  of  varied  designs 
of  the  grape,  the  rose  and  the  lily.  Above  these, 
within  panels  formed  bv  the  spandrels  of  these  three 
windows  and  directly  over  the  statues  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  the  Immaculate  Conception,  are  emblaz- 
oned monograms:  that  of  Jesus,  on  a gold  mosaic 
ground  and  encircled  by  a crown  of  thorns  with  wheat 
and  grapes  ; that  of  Mary,  by  a wreath  of  white  roses 
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and  lilies.  The  ceiling  is  divided  by  broad  ribs,  orna- 
mented with  a design  which  has  the  lily  for  its  mo- 
tive, into  a series  of  panels.  The  ribs  rest  upon  pi- 
lasters, which,  in  turn,  rest  upon  the  oak  wainscoting, 
this  arrangement  giving  the  chapel  a solid  structural 
appearance,  which  it  lacked  before. 

The  Chapel  is  a study  in  blue  and  green,  relieved 
by  wood  browns  and  yellows  edged  with  gold,  the 
type  of  a bright  May  day.  The  celestial  blue  and 
the  creamy  tints  of  the  ceiling  strongly  suggest  the 
cloud-flecked  sky,  and  the  green  and  wood  brown  of 
the  walls  the  forests  clothed  in  their  bright  vesture, 
while  the  richly  colored  windows,  set,  as  it  were, 
deep  into  their  recesses,  glow  like  masses  of  gor- 
geous flowers. 

The  work  throughout  is  done  in  a unique  manner, 
without  stencil  or  pattern.  It  is  chased  by  free  hand 
into  the  plastic  material.  This  forms  a surface  which 
is  partly  raised  and  partly  indented,  and  produces  an 
effect  similar  to  that  seen  in  figured  leather  or  ham- 
mered metal,  and  when  dry  the  material  is  practically 
indestructible. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Chapel  is  truly  a thing  of 
beauty,  and  our  earnest  hope  is  that  the  artist,  Bro- 
ther Francis  Schroen,  S.  J.,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
and  talents  to  enriching  God’s  temples,  may  long 
be  spared  to  the  continuance  of  his  labor  of  love. 

T.  M.,  ’04. 
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Ropes  Realized 


SE  had  always  been  of  an  imaginative  turn.. 
But  he  had  never  dreamed  of  writing  a story, 
much  less  a batch  of  verse  such  as  young 
school-boys  write — boys,  some  of  them,  as  he 
thought,  with  limited  imagination  and  little  facility  in 
writing.  Then  came  his  speech  on  “ Patriotism  ” at 
the  commencement  exercises,  which  was  praised 
and  produced  in  the  College  weekly,  and  part  of 
it  reproduced  in  a local  daily.  After  that  he  was 
determined  to  write. 

There  were  numerous  subjects  at  hand,  and  he  was 
hopeful,  full  of  earnestness  and  vigor.  It  seemed 
only  natural  to  him  that  he  should  at  first  indite 
something  suited  to  those  of  tender  years,  trusting 
that  with  a little  more  experience  he  would  after- 
wards be  fitted  to  write  for  older  readers.  Yet, 
he  hardly  realized  what  skill  and  discretion  were 
required  to  write  for  the  young. 

He  was  agreeably  surprised — and  even  delighted, 
when  he  received,  a few  nights  later,  a very  brief 
note  from  the  editor  of  the  Young  Days,  and  a green- 
back, too — not  one  of  a very  large  denomination,  for 
juvenile  papers  did  not  pay  much  for  accepted 
articles;  but  the  letter  and  the  enclosure  made  his 
blood  quiver,  and  he  whispered  and  whispered  to 
himself  that  he  was  an  author — a real  author  who 
wrote  for  the  Young  Days,  the  publication  for  children, 
and  had  been  the  recipient  of  money  for  his  first 
attempt  with  the  pen  and  a note  from  the  editor 
asking  for  more  work  of  the  same  character.  But 
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his  second  story  was  not  written  until  long  after  he 
reached  manhood. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  college,  his 
father  died,  and  he  was  left  to  battle  with  the  cruel 
world — alone.  He  was  forced  to  seek  employment 
in  ways  other  than  writing,  for  he  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  rely  upon  his  literary  abilities  for 
a livelihood.  He  finally  obtained  a position  as  clerk 
in  the  town  dry  goods  store,  and  was  succeeding 
fairly  well  when  the  unexpected  happened.  He  fell 
sick — dangerously  sick  with  a fever  which  was  then 
epidemic.  The  fever  raged  for  many  weeks,  and 
our  hero  hovered  between  life  and  death.  It  was 
due  entirely  to  his  strong  constitution  that  he  rid 
himself  of  the  dread  disease  and  was  now  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  T wo  months  passed  before  he  re- 
sumed his  position  with  the  kind  employer  who  had 
promised  to  take  him  back  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered. 

But  why  wasn’t  he  writing  during  his  spare 
time,  is  the  question  one  naturally  asks.  There  was 
one  reason,  simple  in  itself,  but  of  all  importance. 
H is  story  to  the  periodical,  though  he  had  been 
paid  for  it,  never  appeared  in  print.  Why?  He 
could  never  assign  any  reason.  Perhaps  it  had  been 
mislaid  in  the  editorial  department.  He  continued 
to  subscribe  for  the  weekly,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  until  the  time  lapsed  into  years.  His 
duties  as  clerk  occupied  his  time  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  never  attempted  to  write  again. 

No  one  had  ever  learned  of  this  story  until  one 
day  our  hero  was  riding  in  the  public  coach,  the 
only  means  of  conveyance  in  that  section  of  the  state.^ 
He  met  an  old  friend  of  his,  one  who  had  been  his 
confidant  in  his  good  old  school  days — those  happy 
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days  which  are  hardly  appreciated  until  they  have 
passed  out  of  one’s  life.  After  the  usual  greetings 
and  the  many  questions  which  are  asked  and  an- 
swered after  a long  separation  of  friends,  the  story 
which  had  been  written  fifteen  years  ago  for  the 
Young  Days  and  the  sequel  were  imparted  to  the 
friend,  who  was  visibly  affected  at  the  recital. 
They  parted. 

Now,  strange  to  relate,  this  friend  had  been  a 
writer  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  was  connected 
editorially  with  the  big  newspapers.  He  never  said 
a word  of  this  fact  to  his  chum  of  college  days.  He 
had  often  heard  of  unpublished  manuscripts  being 
placed  away  in  a safe  and  kept  for  years  and  years. 
Perhaps  he  could  find  the  story  of  his  ambitious 
friend  and  have  it  published.  He  immediately 
visited  the  office  of  the  Young  Days  and  sought 
the  managing  editor,  who  was  almost  buried  behind 
a heap  of  books  and  papers.  He  asked  about  the 
keeping  of  old  manuscripts,  and  if  there  were  any  in 
the  safe  at  present.  Being  told  to  look  for  himself, 
he  took  from  the  vault  a bundle  of  old  manuscripts, 
some  of  them  very  dusty  and  yellow. 

It  very  often  happens  that  stories  are  “crowded 
out”  and  remain  untouched  until  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  their  publication.  Even  then  the  stories 
are  no  longer  in  date,  and  instead  of  being  thrown 
in  the  already  heaped-up  waste-basket,  they  are 
put  in  “ pigeon  holes”  or  safes. 

He  started  in  to  peruse  the  dusty  manuscripts. 
Many  of  them  dated  back  fifteen  years,  and  were 
misfits  from  the  start.  A look  of  discouragement 
passed  over  his  face.  Probably  his  friend’s  story  was 
among  these  poorly  adapted  articles.  At  last,  after 
searching  through  at  least  twenty-five,  he  came  to  a 
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manuscript  which  was  written  in  a boyish  hand.  The 
paper  was  in  fair  condition/ but  the  ink  almost  faded. 
The  little  story  of  country  life  was  as  fresh  and 
tender  as  many  of  the  well-known  stories  of  to-day. 

Our  friend  felt  sick  at  heart  as  he  read  the  story, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  again  in  the  little  coun- 
try school-house  enjoying  his  boyhood  days,  so  welL 
was  the  story  written.  He  let  the  paper  fall  on  the 
desk  and  remained  in  a semi-stupor  until  he  became 
aware  that  the  editor  was  at  his  side  and  was  looking 
at  him.  He/handed  the  long-delayed  article  to  the 
newspaper  manager,  who  rapidly  ran  his  eye  down 
the  front  page.  He  had  not  read  far  when  he  said 
that  he  recalled  the  work,  and  thought  it  so  good 
that  he  wrote  to  the  young  author  for  more.  Not 
receiving  another  article,  the  editor  hesitated  about 
making  use  of  the  pretty  story,  fearing  that  it  might 
not  be  original. ;”The  hand-writing,  too,  was  that 
of  a youngster,  and  the  editor  being  a new  man  at 
the  head  of  the  Young  Days , thought  that  he  might 
jeopardize/his  chances  for  the  future  if  he  published 
a questionable  article  as  original.  In  time  the  piece 
of  work  was  forgotten,  and  remained  in  the  safe, 
accumulating  dust  and  falling  to  decay. 

The  next  issue  of  the  children’s  paper  made  its 
appearance  on  time,  replete  with  clever  sketches, 
and  an  unusually  large  supply  of  readable  stories. 
Our  friend’s  article  wasamongthe  number.  Before 
he  discovered  it,  a letter  was  handed  to  him,  and  also 
a copy  of  the  Young  Days,  for  which  he  had  been 
a subscriber  since  he  first  started  at  school.  He 
recognized  the  envelope  ‘of  the  « Young  Days,  and 
a notice,  undoubtedly  of  - his  expiring  subscription. 
He  would  let  it  expire,  he  thought.  He  opened 
the  letter,  and  1'saw  a very  businesslike  typewritten 
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sheet,  and  something  pinned  to  it — something  which 
made  his  heart  throb  long  ago.  It  was  a check. 
He  proceeded  to  read  the  letter:  “ Dear  Sir: — (it 
ran)  We  take  the  greatest  pleasure,  after  all  these 
years  of  waiting,  in  presenting  to  our  subscribers 
your  beautiful  little  story,  “ Wild  Flowers,”  which 
appears  in  this  month’s  issue.  We  cannot  offer  any 
excuse  for  the  delay,  but  you  must  accept  this  check 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  payment.  We 
trust  that  you  will  favor  us  with  more  such  articles. 

We  beg  to  remain, 

The  Young  Days.” 

Per  R.  A.  B. 


Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 
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Review  of  the  Semi-annual  Debate. 


HE  semi-annual  debate  has  passed,  but  the  im- 


pression produced  remains  with  us  still.  The 


audience  was  large  and  appreciative,  and  in- 
cluded several  members  of  the  faculty.  Nature,  too, 
seemed  to  be  propitious,  for  she  had  in  store  a bright 
day,  and  the  rays  of  sunshine  which  streamed  in 
through  the  windows  of  our  spacious  Debating  Hall 
seemed  to  lend  additional  life  and  vigor  to  the 
speeches.  The  question  debated  was  interesting  in 
itself,  and  quite  up  to  date.  It  reads  : “ Resolved — 
That  President  Roosevelt’s  policy  of  appointing  ne- 
groes to  fill  federal  offices  is  unwise.” 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  solution  of  the  question 
hinges  solely  or  mainly  on  the  meaning  given  to  the 
word  “ unwise.”  The  first  Speaker  on  the  affirmative, 
Mr.  O’Rourke,  began  by  defining  “ unwise,”  and  cited 
grave  authorities  for  his  view  of  the  matter.  He 
showed  that  in  civic  matters,  especially  those  involv- 
ing federal  authority,  that  course  alone  is  wise,  which 
is  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  at 
large;  in  other  words,  that  the  popular  policy  is  the 
wise  policy.  This  conclusion  is  good  enough  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  it  is  subject  to  conditions  and 
limitations.  Now,  there  are  several  ways  of  being 
popular.  A measure  may  be  popular  in  one  place, 
and  unpopular  in  another ; popular  with  the  better 
class,  and  unpopular  with  the  corrupt  masses.  The 
policy  in  question  is  unpopular  in  the  South,  though 
it  meets  with  wide  approbation  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  first  affirmative  did  not 
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dwell  much  on  this  distinction.  Assuming  in  gen- 
eral that  whatever  is  unpopular  is  unwise,  he  went 
on  to  show  that  the  appointment  of  negroes  to  fed- 
eral offices  would,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  a second 
Civil  War.  His  speech  showed  much  care  and  prep- 
aration ; the  style  was  simple,  the  reasoning  sound, 
as  a general  rule,  and  the  divisions  clearly  marked. 

When  Mr.  O’Rourke  sat  down  amidst  applause, 
the  first  speaker  on  the  negative,  Mr.  Keane,  arose. 
Taking  as  a principle,  that  whatever  is  just  is  wise, 
he  proceeded  to  show  the  justice  of  negro  appoint- 
ments, arguing  that,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  inasmuch  as  freedom  and  right  of  suffrage 
have  been  given  to  the  negro,  he  is  entitled  to  aspire  to 
whatever  office  is  offered  by  his  government.  Here,, 
of  course,  there  is  a question  of  constitutionality, 
which  is  conceded  by  all.  But  further,  since  what- 
ever is  just  is  wise,  he  maintained  and  proved  that 
negro  appointments  are  just ; therefore,  President 
Roosevelt’s  policy  is  wise.  This,  in  brief,  was  the 
substance  of  his  arguments.  His  treatment  of  the 
subject  was  marked  by  conciseness  and  terseness, 
which,  though  he  attempted  no  oratorical  effect, 
nevertheless  gave  great  weight  to  the  arguments 
propounded.  When  Mr.  Keane  had  finished,  he  was 
hailed  with  great  applause,  at  the  termination  of 
which  Mr.  O’Brien  rose,  to  give  further  defence  to 
the  affirmative. 

In  his  speech,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
negro  is  not  fit  to  hold  offices  of  high  trust;  that  his 
moral  advancement  has  not  been  such  as  merits  the 
high  respect  and  estimation  which  such  offices  de- 
mand. Further,  treating  the  subject  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view,  he  depicted  the  mind  of  the  negro  and 
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its  tendencies,  demonstrating  how  he,  enjoying  asso- 
ciation and  communion  with  a civilized  world  for  so 
short  a time,  that  is,  for  three  centuries,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  wholly  the  yoke  of  degener- 
acy which  the  barbarism  of  his  African  home  has  en- 
tailed upon  him.  In  short,  he  concluded,  that  since 
the  negro  has  not  attained  to  the  necessary  degree 
of  enlightenment,  and  since  he  is  not  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  the  white  man,  hence  he  should  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  privilege  of  filling  federal  offices.  The 
speech  itself  was  apparently  worked  out  with  care, 
and  showed  certain  oratorical  artifices  which  are 
well  adapted  to  arouse  prejudice  and  contempt. 

Mr.  McGee,  as  second  negative,  then  arose  to  con- 
firm the  claim  of  his  colleague.  With  deliberateness 
and  gravity  he  began  by  illustrating  the  feeling  of 
the  Southern  people  towards  President  Roosevelt, 
citing  in  particular  the  case  at  Indianola  and  that  of 
Dr.  Crum.  Adopting,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league, the  principle  that  whatever  is  just  is  wise, 
he  concluded  that  the  President’s  action  is  far  from 
unwise;  in  fact,  that  it  illustrates  the  true  feeling 
which  a true  American  should  have  for  his  fellow 
citizen,  the  negro.  In  elaborate  style  and  eloquent 
diction,  he  manifested  a strong  abhorrence  toward 
race  prejudice,  maintaining  that,  as  the  negro  enjoys, 
constitutionally,  the  rights  of  the  white  man,  he  must 
of  necessity  enjoy  the  privileges  which  such  rights 
imply.  The  speech  was  long,  though  at  no  stage 
wearisome,  for  the  speaker  knows  how  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  even  the  most  listless. 

Short  rebuttals  then  followed,  in  which  the  speak- 
ers endeavored  to  show  various  fallacies  and  incon- 
sistencies in  the  arguments  of  their  respective 
opponents. 
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After  hearing  both  sides  of  the  story,  we  are  in- 
clined to  conclude  that  the  negro’s  day  has  not  yet 
come,  not  because  he  is  morally  incapable,  nor 
because  he  is  intellectually  incompetent,  but  because 
the  white  man  has  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  him  at 
his  true  value.  Still,  as  we  contemplate  the  state  of 
affairs,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  we  Americans, 
with  all  our  boasted  intellectuality,  are  so  weak  as  to 
submit  unresistingly  to  prejudice  against  a class  of 
people  whom  we  ourselves  have  invested  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  We  feel  justified  in  offering  the 
Ciceronian  warning,  to  wit:  “ Let  us  beware,  lest,  just 
as  it  seemed  a most  noble  work  for  our  forefathers 
to  leave  so  rich  a legacy,  so  it  will  seem  most  dis- 
graceful in  us  to  be  unable  to  preserve  what  we  have 
received.”  What  else  is  this  legacy  but  the  entrusting 
of  the  negro  to  our  protection  and  succor?  Are 
we  then  to  hold  inviolate  that  institution  of  our 
forefathers?  or  are  we,  in  the  bitterness  of  our  prej- 
udice, to  abandon  our  philanthropic  disposition 
and  refuse  to  the  negro  admission  to  a higher  sphere 
of  culture,  by  branding  him  with  the  stigma  of 
wrongly  imputed  inferiority  and  degradation? 

Armin  J.  Sibbel,  ’04. 
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tbe  third  JJnmial  Prom. 


E are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
third  annual  Prom,  which  was  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  15th,  was  a success,  financially  and  socially. 
Although  the  inclement  weather  deterred  many  from 
attending,  the  committees  were  satisfied  with  the 
goodly  number  that  had  assembled  when  Mr.  Van 
Baar’s  baton  descended  for  the  beginning  of  the  first 
dance. 

The  ball-room  was  very  tastefully  decorated ; the 
maroon  of  Fordham  blended  in  exquisite  harmony 
with  the  green  and  gold  of  walls  and  ceiling,  while 
from  the  tiers  of  boxes  Fordham  flags  fluttered  over 
the  dancers.  Beautiful  indeed  was  the  scene ; beauty 
in  truth  reigned  supreme,  and  every  true  Fordham- 
ite  paid  tribute  at  her  shrine,  for  the  fair  sex  was,  as 
of  yore,  loyal  to  Fordham. 

At  twelve  o’clock  lunch  was  served  in  the  dining 
room,  after  which  Terpsichore  resumed  her  throne 
and  reigned  supreme  until  the  “ wee  sma  ” hours. 

The  entire  affair  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every- 
body, and,  in  fact,  but  one  feature  of  it  could  possibly 
call  for  censure.  That  was  the  sparse  representation 
of  undergraduates.  True  it  is,  that  the  Prom  was 
held  this  year  within  the  Easter  holidays  ; but  we  are 
certain,  nevertheless,  that  many  who,  by  making 
some  slight  sacrifice,  could  have  been  present,  did 
not  attend. 

The  Prom  is  the  social  event  of  the  Fordham  year, 
and  serves  to  strengthen  the  bonds  existing  between 
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the  men  of  the  past  and  their  successors  at  Fordham  ; 
and  we  of  the  present  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
disgrace  if  we  do  not  our  share  toward  making  this 
yearly  event  the  success  that  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

To  the  various  committees,  and  especially  to  the 
executive  committee,  great  praise  is  due  for  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  Prom.  The  gentlemen  who  so 
generously  and  to  such  evident  purpose  devoted 
their  time  and  talents  to  this  labor  of  love,  have,  we 
are  sure,  the  gratitude  of  every  loyal  Fordhamite. 
We  would  hardly  be  justified  in  closing  without 
mentioning  in  particular  Mr.  Gerald  Barry,  ’9 7, 
upon  whom,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
fell  the  burden  of  the  work.  Mr.  Barry’s  loyalty 
to  Fordham  is  of  the  kind  that  consists  not  in  words 
but  in  potent  deeds;  and  in  behalf  of  the  student 
body,  we  extend  to  him  and  to  his  fellow  committee, 
men  our  hearty  congratulations  upon  the  success  of 
the  1903  Prom. 
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Co  a Spftpx. 


I close  thy  tome,  Geometry, 

For  purple  violets  bloom, 

And  throstle  sings  in  greenwood-tree, 
While  from  Arachne’s  loom 
Gleams ! Gleams 
Along  the  tinkling  streams, 

With  silver  beams, 

Her  dew-sprent  gosamer  tapestry. 

In  cavern  by  the  Pontic  sea, 

Let  snow-crowned  wizard  toil 
To  solve  thy  maze,  Geometry, 

While  flares  his  midnight-oil  ; 
Beams!  Beams 

The  moon — th’  white-owl  screams, 

* * * Aurora  gleams 

On  life-thread  dipt  by  destiny. 


Milo,  ’03. 


Sanctum. 


Leo  XIII. 

aOST  consoling-  was  it  during  the  past  month 
to  read  in  the  press  of  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries the  countless  tributes  paid  to  him  who 
for  twenty-five  years  has  occupied  the  throne  of 
Peter  at  Rome  as  successor  of  that  great  Apostle  and 
the  vicar  of  Christ  among  men.  Among  Catholic  ex- 
changes nought  but  eulogy  was  expected  ; but  the 
almost  unanimous  expressions  of  affection  for  the 
Pontiff,  now  gloriously  reigning,  from  non-Catholic 
sources  was  cause  for  special  satisfaction.  And 
naturally  we  asked  ourselves  the  question,  why  all 
these  encomiums?  Why  does  the  whole  world  re- 
joice that  Leo  has  attained  to  and  passed  the  years  of 
Peter?  Infancy  we  see  the  great  shepherd  of  his 
people  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  almost  a century 
of  years,  with  a mind  as  active  as  in  youth’s  hopeful 
hours;  able  to  grasp  the  most  difficult  problems, 
ready  and  able  to  teach  the  nations  wherein  they  err 
and  where  abides  the  truth.  Old  age,  from  the  very 
beginning,  has  commanded  the  respect  of  mankind. 
Yet  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  because  of  his  years 
alone  that  the  world  loves  Leo.  Is  it  because  he  is 
the  personification  of  Christian  manhood  ? or  that  for 
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a quarter  of  a century,  a prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  he 
yet  has  ruled'the  Church  with  consummate  prudence? 
or  that  his  letters  and  decrees  on  almost  every  moral 
topic  have  proved  him  a man  wise  beyond  all  other 
rulers?  Or  is  it  because  he  has  accomplished  by  his 
love  what  others  failed  to  do,  even  with  the  sword  ? 
Not  all  nor  any  of  these  alone.  He  has  the  veneration 
of  his  own,  and,  we  believe,  the  respect  of  others  for 
a higher,  nobler  reason  ; for  the  good  Christian  must 
recognize  in  him  the  representative  of  the  Master  who 
has  promised  to  be  with  him  even  to  the  end.  Ah  ! yes 
there  is  One  who  stands  beside  him,  sustaining  him  in 
his  old  age,  bidding  him,  amid  untold  trials,  to  be  of 
good  heart,  to  live  on  for  the  good  of  all  men  ; there 
is  One  who  tells  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
for  the  peace  and  consolation  of  us  all — One  whom 
we  know  as  the  Mighty  Founder  of  the  One,  True 
Church.  This  fact  it  is  that  makes  the  whole  world 
unite  in  praising  the  grandest  figure  in  latter-day  his- 
tory and  in  praying  that  He  who  called  him  as  His 
vicar  may  save  hirn  to  us,  until  in  His  own  good  time 
He  beckons  him  on  to  the  final  reward  reserved  for 
one  of  the  most  prudent,  most  lovable,  most  saintly 
of  Pontiffs,  Leo  XIII. 

James  J.  Dougherty,  ’63. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  James  J.  Dougherty,  ’63,  of 
New  York  City,  Fordham  has  lost  a devoted  son. 
Even  we  of  a younger  generation  have  been  taught 
to  look  upon  him  as  a model,  whose  well-doing 
throughout  life,  whose  charities,  whose  intense  love 
for  Alma  Mater,  whose  truly  Christian  character, 
have  not  been  without  effect  on  our  undergraduate 
career.  Among  the  comforts  that  come  into  the 
years  of  a man  at  college  is  that  of  learning  to 
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know  the  successes  of  his  elders  and  thence  to 
draw  that  inspiration,  that  help  which  makes  for 
his  steady  advancement  in  the  work  that  is  before 
him.  It  serves  to  encourage  him  amidst  the  trials 
and  vexations  that  always  attend  one  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning.  And  the  stories  that  reach  us  of  the 
life  of  this  really  Christian  gentleman  have  not  been 
and  will  not  be  without  fruit.  Mr.  Dougherty  was  a 
gentleman  with  all  that  that  name  implies.  A student 
who  ever  loved  his  books,  refinement  and  culture 
stamped  his  life  and  made  him  conspicuous  among 
his  fellows.  Every  society  of  which  he  was  a member, 
every  function  ot  his  daily  life — the  professors  before 
whom  he  sat  at  lectures,  those  who  were  his  com- 
panions— everyone  and  everything  connected  with 
Fordham  held  his  best  thoughts.  He  could  not  for- 
get in  life  her  who  had  trained  him  in  his  youth,  and 
he  did  not  forget  her  at  his  death. 

It  is  a great  consolation  to  us  to  see  in  him  the 
ideal  college  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  a busy  career 
ever  remembered  past  years.  That  his  charities 
were  numerous  is  not  astonishing ; that  he  was  ad- 
mired by  all  as  a model  Christian  gentleman  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at;  that  he  died  as  dies  the  Christian, 
was  a reward  of  his  faith,  purity  and  upright  life. 

Congratulations  ! 

As  the  Monthly  goes  to  press,  we  hear  reports  of 
the  Prom,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  April 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  energy  of  Chairman 
Barry,  ’97,  and  those  associated  with  him,  augured 
well  for  the  success  of  this  our  leading  society  func- 
tion, and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
these  gentlemen  on  having  attained  the  results  that 
were  looked  for.  We  await  fuller  reports  dealing 
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with  the  event,  and  meanwhile  we  venture  to  insist 
upon  the  noble  example  set  us  by  our  elders  of  the 
A1  umni.  It  should  urge  us  to  renewed  efforts  in  be- 
half of  Fordham,  not  only  now  in  our  days  at  college, 
but  afterwards,  when  we  are  admitted  among  the 
number  of  those  who  are  proving  themselves  heroes 
in  the  work  of  upbuilding  Alma  Mater.  To  Mr. 
Barry  and  the  Committee  our  warmest  thanks. 

Baseball. — The  Yale  Game. 

To  have  achieved  a reputation  is  one  thing,  to  sus- 
tain it  is  another.  Last  year’s  team  won  golden 
opinions  for  its  work  at  bat  and  in  the  field.  While 
not  comparing  the  teams  of  this  and  last  year,  despite 
results  thus  far  we  might  predicta  successful  season. 

Yale  met  us,  and  we  met  defeat.  Outfielding  Yale, 
and  with  the  hits  4 to  3 in  the  latter’s  favor,  it  re- 
quires study  in  order  to  realize  how  it  all  happened. 
We  were  beaten,  not,  we  think,  by  a better  team,  but 
by  a better  team  on  that  day  of  defeat.  Circumstan- 
ces helped  matters  along.  Let  us  see.  Doscher,  our 
first  pitcher,  after  a spell  of  sickness,  was  named  to  op- 
pose Yale,  and  did  well  until  midwa)?  in  the  game. 
Then  having  become  physically  incapable  of  doing 
his  best,  and  after  some  unfortunate  plays,  he  was 
taken  out,  and  Essenter  finished  the  game  in  capital 
style.  These  are  facts.  What  followed  ? As  in  all 
colleges,  some  criticism  of  the  management,  the 
coach,  the  captain.  Why  allow  a sick  man  to  pitch  ? 
etc.,  etc. 

We  took  the  trouble  of  consulting  those  in  charge 
of  the  team,  and  we  are  free  to  announce  that  they  had 
the  best  of  reasons  for  their  action  on  March  28th. 
There  were  at  least  four  good  reasons  why  Doscher 
should  have  started  the  game  and  why  he  should 
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have  been  allowed  to  pitch  as  he  did.  As  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  the  undergrads  see  only  from  the 
outside — and  as  must  be  the  rule,  the  management 
and  those  who  are  in  the  secrets  know  well  how  to 
keep  them.  That  is  all.  We  were  beaten  by  a Yale 
team  that  on  that  particular  day  was  better  than 
Fordham. 

But  how  we  did  wish  the  men  had  batted.  That 
was  the  real  cause  of  defeat. 
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Hews  of  the  month 

Preparations  for  the  Prom  of  this 
musical  year  need  not  cause  us  to  overlook 
Club's  Concert  the  annual  concert  of  the  musical 
clubs.  We  therefore  announce  with 
pleasure  to  all  interested,  that  the  concert  of  the  Glee, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Association  will  take  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  April,  at  Carnegie  Lyceum. 
The  price  of  tickets  has  been  fixed  at  one  dollar. 
From  various  rehearsals  which  we  have  attended,  we 
can  promise  a thoroughly  enjoyable  evening  to  all 
who  attend.  We  understand  that  the  boxes  for  this 
occasion  have  nearly  all  been  disposed  of,  and  that 
a great  attendance  of  Fordham’s  friends  is  expected. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  photograph  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  New  York,  which  graced 
the  opening  page  of  the  March  Monthly,  was  kindly 
loaned  us  by  the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Quarterly,  to 
which  excellent  magazine  we  tender  our  sincere 
thanks. 

The  beautiful  tribute  to  Mr.  James  J.  Dougherty, 
’63,  in  the  same  issue,  and  signed  “ Solon,”  was  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Oliver,  Sr.,  ’60. 

Dr.  George  M.  Edebohls’  skill  in 
'71  surgery  has  earned  for  him  a na- 

tional reputation.  His  claim  that 
chronic  nephritis  is  a surgical  disease,  and  may  be 
established  by  successful  demonstration,  is  causing 
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a deal  of  discussion  among  medical  men.  The  New 
York  Su?i  says  in  this  connection  : — 

“ While  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  capa- 
ble surgeons  do  not  as  yet  admit  this  claim,  ultra- 
conservatism should  not  be  a bar  to  the  efforts  at  a 
further  and  satisfactory  demonstration  of  this  new 
procedure.  It  is  well  to  be  conservative  in  all  things 
and  especially  in  surgery  ; but  too  much  conservatism 
may  shut  the  door  to  progress  and  may  be  proved 
equally  dangerous  with  the  radicalism  of  the  enthu- 
siast. 

“ The  hopelessness  of  many  phases  of  Bright’s  dis- 
ease justifies  a very  considerable  risk  in  the  effort 
to  relieve  or  cure  its  unfortunate  victims.  The  re- 
moval of  the  capsule,  or  the  surrounding  membrane, 
of  the  kidney  by  surgical  operation  is  claimed  to 
free  the  diseased  and  weakened  kidney  substance 
from  too  great  compression  and  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation in  this  organ  by  the  formation  of  new  blood 
vessels  between  the  released  kidney  and  the  surroud- 
ing  tissues. 

“ That  the  death  rate  should  be  comparatively  high 
after  such  an  operation,  even  when  most  skilfully 
performed,  is  to  be  expected,  for  Bright’s  disease  ex- 
aggerates the  danger  of  any  surgical  procedure  ; but 
the  proportion  of  cases  already  reported  as  cured  or 
improved  justifies  a further  trial.” 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  Peter  A.  Oates,  S.  J., 
Instructor  in  the  Academic  department,  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  mother.  We  tender  him  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  his  deep  affliction. 
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Very  grateful  acknowledgment  is 
jlCKttOWte(l$°  made  of  a donation  of  $500  received 
ItKNtS  from  a clerical  benefactor,  whose 
modesty  compels  the  concealment  of 
his  name,  and  whose  many  like  gifts  previously  ac- 
knowledged, rank  him  among  the  most  generous 
benefactors  of  the  College.  His  reward,  we  hope 
and  daily  pray,  will  be,  as  is  our  debt  of  gratitude, 
exceeding  great. 

It  is  our  pleasing  duty  also  to  note  the  recent 
adjustment  of  a bequest  made  to  usby  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine Lynch  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  a will  ex- 
ecuted on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1867.  The 
document,  admitted  to  probate  on  June  26th,  1873, 
contained  the  following  provision  : — 

“ The  salt  stock  from  which  my  said  sister  re- 
ceived her  support,  I give  and  bequeath  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  to  William 
Moylan  or  his  successor  in  the  office  of  President 
of  said  College  forever,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
College  use  the  money  as  he  may  deem  best  for 
the  benefit  of  the  College. 

“It  is  also  my  wish  and  desire  that  the  President 
of  said  College  have  a Mass  said  for  my  soul  after  he 
comes  into  possession  of  the  salt  stock,  and  that  the 
Mass  be  said  once  a month  from  time  to  time  for  the 
benefit  of  my  soul.” 

The  stock  above  mentioned  is  estimated  to  have  a 
value  of  about  $2,000.  Because  of  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  stock  papers,  duplicates  are  to  be 
issued  to  the  College  after  certain  legal  formalities 
are  complied  with.  Though  the  College  has  not 
come  into  possession  of  the  stock  in  question,  on 
March  31st  of  the  present  year,  the  first  Mass  was  cel- 
ebrated at  the  College  for  Mrs.  Lynch’s  intention. 
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May  her  soul  have  the  peace  and  reward  promised 
the  charitable! 

The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
ftCP.  3-  Rhinecliff-on-Hudson,  was  dedicated 

Cetmon  recently.  Shortly  after  this  happy 
event,  the  pastor,  Rev.  James  D.  Len- 
non, was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Monica’s 
Church,  East  79th  Street,  New  York.  By  this 
change  one  Fordham  man  succeeds  another,  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Dougherty,  now  Rector  of  St.  Gabriel’s, 
having  been  promoted  from  St.  Monica’s.  Rev.  Fr. 
Lennon  has  our  best  wishes  in  his  new  charge. 

An  examination  recently  held  for 
’99  positions  on  the  staff  of  St.  Vincent’s 

Hospital,  New  York,  called  together 
some  fifty  representatives  of  the  different  colleges. 
There  were  five  vacancies  to  be  filled,  and  we  are 
happy  to  announce  that  too  O.  F.’s  were  among  the 
successful  competitors.  Mr.  Paul  Dolan,  ’99,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Sinnott,  ’oo,  secured  places.  Mr.  Sinnott 
secured  the  position  of  House  Surgeon  at  the  hos- 
pital. We  present  congratulations  to  these  two 
young  gentlemen. 

Mr.  James  A.  Morrisse,  the  beloved 
'$9  father  of  Joseph  V.  Morrisse,  ’89,  died 

recently  at  his  home  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.  A solemn  Mass  of  requiem  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  D.  J.  Brady  of  St.  Joseph's  Church.  Among 
those  in  the  sanctuary  were:  Rev.  G.  A.  Pettit,  S.  J., 
Rector  of  Fordham  College  ; Rev.  John  Scully,  S.  J., 
formerly  Rector  ; and  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty, 
Rev.  Father  O’Dwyer  and  Mr.  John  E.  Kelley,  ’89, 
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representing  the  Alumni.  Mr.  Joseph  Morrisse  has 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  all  at  Fordham  in  his 
bereavement. 


On  March  24th,  at  Berkeley,  Cal., 
CbC  3C$Uit  were  held  the  Charter  Day  exercises. 
$y$tCltl  We  quote  from  The  San  Francisco 
Bulletin , which,  after  reviewing  what 
was  said  on  that  occasion  by  prominent  schoolmen, 
sums  up  the  question  of  educational  systems  in  the 
following  direct  manner  : 

“ Through  all  these  changes  in  scholastic  theories 
the  Jesuits  have  held  fast  to  their  system,  which 
makes  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  compulsory,  and 
the  judgment  of  this  cosmopolitan  body  of  learned 
men  and  experienced  educators  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Every  Jesuit  goes  through  a regimen  of  studies 
that  makes  the  preparation  of  a secular  college  pro- 
fessor seem  a primary  course  in  comparison.  A 
Jesuit  is  not  ordained  priest  until  he  is  at  least  33 
years  of  age,  and  he  has  to  study  as  regularly 
as  any  schoolboy  and  stand  examinations,  until  that 
period  and  often  longer,  and  he  is  expected  to  keep 
up  his  studies  always.  Education  is  the  business  of 
his  life,  and  he  works  without  pay  and  without  hope 
of  fame,  for  the  Jesu  t Order  discourages  its  mem- 
bers from  seeking  personal  renown. 

“ The  Jesuit  theory  is,  that  while  all  boys  have  not 
equal  powers  of  mind,  there  is  a certain  similarity 
amongall  minds,  and  that  every  mind  profits  by  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  study  of  the  lan- 
guages teaches  a man  to  think  and  to  express  his 
thought  clearly.  It  exercises  the  reason  and  culti- 
vates the  esthetic  taste,  and  produces  a well-rounded 
culture.  A certain  degree  of  general  culture  and 
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aptness  of  language  is  essential  for  a man  who  in- 
tends to  do  good  work  in  any  line;  in  other  words, 
the  distinction  between  culture  and  power  as  ideals 
of  college  education  is  more  verbal  than  actual. 

“The  Jesuit  college  takes  a boy  young  and  drills 
him  up  to  about  the  end  of  his  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth year  in  Latin,  Greek,  English,  Mathematics 
and  History.  He  is  compelled  to  centre  his  energy 
on  those  studies.  As  the  classes  usually  are  small, 
the  teacher  knows  the  students  intimately,  and  they 
must  learn  something.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Jesuit  course  Latin,  Greek,  History  and  English 
are  dropped  (except  special  lectures  on  literary  and 
historical  subjects)  and  the  student  gives  all  his  time 
to  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  This  course,  which  is  invariable 
in  every  Jesuit  college  in  the  world,  turns  out  grad- 
uates at  20  who  are  in  pretty  good  condition  to 
take  up  the  study  of  a profession  or  a post-graduate 
course  in  a special  study  at  a secular  university.  The 
Jesuits  contend  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  best 
media  of  education  for  every  mind,  and  if  the  proof 
of  the  puddingis  in  the  eating,  the  Jesuit  schools  and 
Oxford,  representing  the  humanities,  whether  judged 
by  the  average  manhood  and  ‘ power  ’ of  their  grad- 
uates, or  by  the  achievements  of  their  most  success- 
ful alumni,  have  nothing  to  fear  by  comparison  with 
the  universities  conducted  on  the  German  plan.  In 
fact,  we  in  America  have  carried  the  German  plan 
farther  than  the  Germans  have  ; for  their  universities, 
like  our  John  Hopkins,  are  essentially  for  post-grad- 
uate or  professional  students,  and  the  German  uni- 
versities are  for  older  men  than  the  students  of 
American  universities.  The  American  university  in 
its  academic  department  is  really  a college  with  a 
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long  name.  It  goes  only  a little  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  the  German  gymnasia  and  the  Jesuit 
colleges. 

“ Not  that  the  Jesuit  system  is  or  pretends  to  be 
perfect.  But  it  is  so  good  a working  system,  and 
its  graduates  do  so  well  in  life,  that  it  merits  some 
study  from  our  secular  writers  and  speakers  on  sys- 
tems of  education.” 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  father  of 
Mr.  William  Mara,  a student  here  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  who  was  obliged,  owing  to  sickness, 
to  withdraw.  We  desire  to  extend  our  sympathies 
to  Mr.  Mara  and  his  family  in  this  hour  of  affliction. 

In  another  part  of  this  issue  will  be 

C1)C  Parlors  found  an  account  dealing  with  the 
decorations  of  the  Chapel,  recently 
opened  for  services.  The  parlors  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  artists,  who  promise  to  achieve  grand 
results.  The  parlors  give  opportunities  for  a fine 
display,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  colors  will  have 
an  added  beauty  when  the  valuable  paintings  are 
again  hanging. 


The  Alumni  turned  out  in  force  at 
Jit  the  Qamcs  the. games  thus  far  played  on  Ford- 
ham  Field.  The  College  teams  al- 
ways attract  a goodly  number  of  O.  F.’s,  but  the  at- 
tendance this  year  promises  to  eclipse  all  records. 
Among  the  regular  patrons  were : President  Rich- 
ard S.  Treacy,  Drs.  Dunn  and  Butler,  Messrs. 
Sweeney,  Orpheus,  Brennan,  Gerald  and  Joseph 
Barrv,  Paul  Dolan,  Jos.  Sinnott,  Drs.  Howley  and 
Donlin,  and  Messrs.  Harrington  and  Ewald. 
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A press  dispatch  from  Rome  states 
’67  that  because  of  ill-health,  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  ’67,  LL.  D.,  de- 
clined to  accept  the  proffered  bishopric  of  Buffalo. 
Our  honored  alumnus’  name  appeared  first  on  the 
official  list  approved  by  our  Archbishop  and  his 
suffragans.  All  Fordham’s  loyal  sons  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  deliberate  judgment  that  none  could  be 
more  worthy  of  the  promotion.  Deeply,  however, 
as  we  regret  the  ill-health  pleaded,  we  know  that  it 
will  not  continue,  and  we  rejoice  that  our  distin- 
guished alumnus  remains  with  us  to  discharge  the 
onerous  and  responsible  duties  of  his  present  office. 
Ad  mult  os  annos  ! 

The  annual  Oratorical  contest  will 
Announcements  take  place  late  in  May.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  have  entered,  and  are  now  at 
work  on  their  speeches. 

The  elocution  contest  is  scheduled  for  the  same 
evening,  and  a goodly  number  have  signified  their 
intention  of  taking  part.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
preliminary  trials  are  in  order. 

The  speakers  selected  are:  Messrs.  Egan,  ’04,  and 
Oliver,  ’05,  for  affirmative  ; and  Messrs.  McGee,  ’03, 
and  McCormick,  ’04,  for  negative. 

The  subjects  for  special  prizes  are  announced  as 
follows  : 

For  the  literary  essay  prize  : “ Satire  and  American 
Satirists.” 

For  the  Biographical  prize  : “ Father  Marquette.” 
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forMamensia. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

*N  Palm  Sunday,  Mr.  James  Robertson,  ’05,  was 
received  into  the  Church.  The  interesting 
and  edifying  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Col- 
lege church,  and  was  witnessed  by  a goodly  number 
of  the  students.  The  entire  Varsity  team  was  present, 
and  after  the  function  they  gathered  about  the  new 
convert,  and  amid  hearty  congratulations  escorted 
him  to  Senior  Hall.  A breakfast  followed.  Mr. 
Robertson  has  the  best  wishes  of  the  entire  student 
body  on  his  conversion,  and  we  pray  him  all  the 
graces  that  such  a step  invites.  It  was  a particu- 
larly pleasing  sight  to  see  the  team,  of  which  he  is  a 
conspicuous  member,  come  in  a body  to  present 
their  felicitations.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  predict- 
ing a life  full  of  blessings  and  consolation  to  our  big, 
strenuous  first  baseman. 

The  finishing  touches  are  now  being  given  to  the 
preparations  for  the  Fordham  Concert  at  Carnegie 
Lyceum  on  Monday,  April  27th,  and  the  event  is 
looked  forward  to  with  no  little  interest.  That  the 
concerts  of  other  years  were  great  successes,  goes 
without  saying,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
been  so  prominently  connected  with  the  various  clubs 
deserve  our  greatest  praise.  This  year,  we  have  re- 
maining a few  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  the 
success  of  the  clubs  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  excel- 
lent results  are  expected.  The  exhibition  of  musical 
talent  given  by  the  students  this  year  is  all  that  one 
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could  wish,  and  the  rehearsals  compare  very  favora- 
bly with  those  of  former  years.  There  seems  to  be 
a bright  future  before  the  musical  organizations,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  various  clubs  cannot  ac- 
complish great  things  this  season.  Constant  practice 
by  the  banjo  and  mandolin  artists  has  made  them  pro- 
ficient in  handling  their  instruments,  and  has  given 
them  confidence  in  themselves. 

The  question  arises  about  the  sale  of  tickets.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Clark,  who  has  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
clubs,  reports  that  most  of  the  boxes  have  been  rent- 
ed, and  the  tickets  are  being  disposed  of  rapidly.  As 
the  expenses  of  this  undertaking  are  great,  and  the 
proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  our  Athletic  Association, 
we  exhort  each  student  to  treat  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  grace  the  well-known  hall  with  his  and 
their  presence  on  the  night  of  the  great  Concert. 
Let  us  all  be  there.  The  Concert  will  be  but  a few 
days  off  when  the  Monthly  makes  its  appearance, 
and  we  ask  all,  after  reading  the  above,  to  inquire  for 
Mr.  Clark,  and  havingj’found  him,  cease  not  to  press 
demands  for  cards  of  admission. 

Disregarding  our  warning  to  correspondents  about 
attempting  to  make  use  of  the  Monthly  columns  for 
an  information  bureau,  an  anonymous  inquirer  sent 
the  following,  which  was  duly  received  at  the  Sanc- 
tum : “ Can  you  explain,  kind  reader,  why  the  cheer- 
ing was  so  inspiring  at  the  Yale  game,  and  why  there 
was  so  conspicuous  an  absence  of  it  during  the  Ursi- 
nus  game  ? ” 

As  a rule,  we  pay  no  attention  to  unsigned  letters, 
but  this  one  seems  to  be  of  too  important  a nature 
to  consign  to  the  basket.  The  cheering  at  the  Yale 
game,  benignant  writer,  was  indeed  inspiring.  There 
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are  two  reasons  which  account  for  it.  Special  prep- 
aration and  the  return  of  Fordham’s  old-time  spirit, 
which  manages,  somehow  or  other,  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance two  or  three  times  a year.  Probably  the 
fellows  felt  like  cheering  that  day.  As  to  your  sec- 
ond question,  we  must  be  excused.  We  were  of  the 
crowd  that  didn’t  cheer  ; in  fact,  we  all  belonged  to 
that  number,  and  we  hardly  desire  to  condemn  our- 
selves. If  the  writer  is  very  anxious  to  have  his  sec- 
ond question  answered,  we  instruct  him  to  send  us 
writing  materials  and  a stamp,  and  we  will  forward 
him  a sealed  reply. 

One  of  our  number  is  engaging  himself  in  a highly 
laudable  undertaking.  He  is  soliciting  pecuniary 
assistance  for  the  building  of  a city  church  by  means 
of  a “ chance  book.”  A “ fair  ” will  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  edifice,  and  the  usual  raffling  of 
prized  articles  will  take  place.  One  of  these  articles 
is  a gold-headed  cane,  a very  costly  stick,  we  presume. 
A chance  may  be  obtained  by  paying  over  the  small 
amount  of  ten  cents.  A number  of  kind  helpers  have 
taken  chances.  We  don’t  mean  that  they  have  taken 
chances  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  “fair”  or  the  gold- 
headed cane,  or  even  on  the  honesty  of  the  collector, 
for  these  latter  chances  are  identical  with  those 
taken  when  a fellow  goes  out  of  bounds,  is  caught, 
and  reprimanded.  He  says  it  isn’t  fair.  But  at  all 
events,  we  took  a chance  on  the  cane.  One  fellow, 
when  asked  to  pay  ten  cents,  said  that  he  didn  t wish 
to  buy  the  cane. 

Our  latest  arrival  had  some  very  queer  notions 
about  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  division.  He 
signalized  his  first  few  days  at  Fordham  by  absenting 
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himself  from  Mass.  He  was  called  upon  for  an  ex- 
planation. He  said  that  he  had  not  been  assigned 
a seat  in  chapel,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to 
remain  in  his  room  from  seven  to  seven-thirty. 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


Warm  weather  is  again  here,  and  with  it  baseball, 
running  and  tennis  are  being  resumed.  The  devo- 
tees of  these  sports  are  practising  daily,  and  greatly 
enjo}'  the  return  of  spring. 

The  management  of  the  Invincible  Baseball  Associ- 
ation has  announced  the  following  games  for  April : — 
April  5th  St.  Luke’s  Altar  Boys  at  Fordham 

“ 19th  Laurentian  Acad.  “ “ 

“ 22d  Newark  Acad.  “ “ 

“ 26th  Mercury  Field  Club  “ “ 

“ 29th  Waterbury  High  School  “ Waterbury, 
Conn. 

The  Invincible  team  averages  between  16  and  17 
years  of  age;  it  is  made  up  exclusively  of  members 
of  2d  Division;  and  though  not  as  strong  as  it  has 
been  of  late  years,  yet  we  feel  sure  that  in  them  we 
have  a good  representative  team.  The  following 
were  the  successful  candidates: — 

Murray  (capt.),  catcher;  Rodriguez,  pitcher;  J. 
Hinchliffe,  1st  base  ; Convery,  2d  base  ; Scanned,  3d 
base ; O’Reilly,  left  field  ; Curley,  centre  field  ; Seiler, 
right  field  and  pitcher;  McNally  and  Duharte,  subs. 

The  Invincibles  opened  their  season  March  27th, 
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with  a victory  over  the  Fordham  A.  C.  The  game 
was  very  close  and  hard  fought  until  the  seventh 
inning.  At  that  time  the  visitors  were  ahead,  but 
Rodriguez  by  his  excellent  pitching  infused  life  into 
our  boys,  and  when  the  Invincibles  went  to  the  bat 
in  the  eighth  inning,  they  added  1 1 runs  to  the  score. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  the  excellent  work  of  Capt. 
Murray  and  to  Hinchliffe,  both  of  whom  made  some 
difficult  plays. 

During  a four-inning  practise  game  recently,  the 
Invincibles  defeated  the  Freshmen,  2 to  o. 

“ Better  be  careful  next  time,  and  not  ‘ rub  down  ’ 
with  water  instead  of  witch-hazel.”  Several  of  our 
athletes  had  a most  practical  joke  played  on  them 
during  last  month.  Some  one  filled  their  witch- 
hazel  bottle  with  water.  The  result  was,  that  instead 
of  getting  limbered  up  after  their  rub,  the  water 
made  them  doubly  stiff.  For  several  days  after  they 
were  hobbling  about  the  Division  in  search  of  the 
miscreant  who  had  caused  their  woes. 

The  Invincibles  present  a very  natty  appearance 
in  their  new  uniforms.  Every  one  is  well  pleased 
with  them.  The  uniform  is  of  pearl  grey,  with  “ I ” 
caps  to  match  ; the  stockings,  jerseys  and  belts  are  of 
black. 

The  team  won  its  second  game  on  April  5th,  from 
St.  Luke’s  Altar  Boys,  by  a score  of  23-3.  It  was  a 
one-sided  affair.  Our  boys  batted  Bushnell  all  over 
the  field.  Rodriguez  pitched  a good  game  and  bat- 
ted well,  as  did  also  Seiler  and  Murray. 

Another  pleasing  addition  to  our  reading-rooms 
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are  the  Sunday  papers.  Other  years  we  were  forced 
to  be  content  with  a daily  paper,  and  were  denied 
the  Sunday  edition.  Now,  however,  four  or  five  of 
the  leading  Sunday  periodicals  grace  our  reading- 
table  every  week. 

Our  impromptu  vaudeville  show  took  place  in  the 
Armory  duringone of  the  “ cheer-practises.”  Frank 
B — and  Bert  M — were  the  leading  actors,  and  were 
making  a decided  “ hit  ” with  the  audience,  when 
a prefect  appeared  and  the  show  broke  up. 

Where  is  the  Active  baseball  team  this  year? 
Some  energetic  person  should  get  to  work  and  or- 
ganize this  famous  2d  Division  team. 

The  tennis  court  has  been  repaired,  a new  net  and 
line  markers  are  in  place,  and  the  court  is  in  much 
better  condition  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 

Some  of  our  number  remained  at  the  College  dur- 
ing the  Easter  holidays.  Matters  were  made  very 
pleasant  for  us. 

For  a few  hours  one  day  last  month  it  looked  as 
though  snow-fights  and  hockey  would  again  be  in  or- 
der. However,  the  “ beauteous  eye  of  heaven  ” soon 
shone  on  us,  and  with  a merry  twinkle  drove  winter 
away  and  placed  spring  on  her  rightful  throne. 

Stuart  J.  Agen. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery, 
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Athletics. 


^ cl°sed  our  indoor  running  by  sending  two 
representatives  to  the  69th  Regiment 
games,  held  on  April  4th.  Messrs.  O’Con- 
nor, ’05,  and  Sweeney,  ’06,  were  the  entries.  O’Con- 
nor ran  in  the  50  yds.  handicap.  Sweeney  ran  his 
initial  race  in  the  50  yds.  novice  and  won  first  place 
in  5 4-5  sec. 

We  are  led  to  believe,  after  seeing  several  games, 
that  we  have  a particularly  strong  baseball  team. 
This  is  said  without  ignoring  some  weaknesses  on  the 
part  ol  the  nine.  In  fielding,  nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter than  the  exhibitions  thus  far  given  ; but  in  batting 
there  is  much  to  be  desired.  This  latter  accomplish- 
ment seems  to  be  a growth  with  the  present  team, 
for  game  after  game  demonstrates  that  the  players 
are  becoming  more  confident  with  the  stick,  and  con- 
fidence is  a great  help  on  the  road  to  success.  The 
team  work  together  admirably  well,  and  in  their  pres- 
ent positions,  which  appear  to  be  final  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season,  is  ahead  of  all  recent  teams 
representing  Fordham. 

The  changes  made  since  the  beginning  leave  the 
team  as  follows : Capt.  Keane,  2d  base;  Robertson, 
1st  base;  Hartman,  ss. ; O’Brien,  3d  base;  Mitchell, 

1.  f. ; Oliver,  c.  f. ; Plunkett,  r.  f. , McLane  and  Dady, 
catchers  ; Doscher  and  Essenter,  pitchers. 

Yale,  5 ; Fordham,  2. 

The  largest  crowd  that  ever  assembled  on  Ford- 
ham field  saw  Yale  defeat  Fordham  on  March  29th. 
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And  it  was  an  inspiring  game  from  a fielding  view- 
point, not  an  error  being  charged  to  Fordham  and 
but  one  to  Yale.  The  batting,  however,  was  light  on 
both  sides.  Bowman,  for  Yale,  pitched  a very  steady 
game,  and  W estcott,  who  succeeded  him,  was  success- 
ful in  holding  down  the  score.  For  Fordham,  Doscher 
started  the  game,  and  was  succeeded  by  Essenter  in 
the  eighth  inning.  Doscher  had  been  sick  for  several 
days  previous  to  the  game,  but  had  begged  to  go  in 
the  box.  That  he  had  not  recovered  is  evident  when 
such  a reliable  man  gave  seven  men  passes  to  first 
and  hit  three  others. 

Fordham  started  off  like  a winner  by  scoring  in 
the  opening  inning,  on  a two-base  hit  by  Robertson, 
who  scored  McLane  from  first.  In  the  second,  Ford- 
ham scored  her  second  and  last  run.  Hartman’s 
splendid  three-bagger  to  left-centre  brought  in  Plun- 
kett, who  had  been  given  first  on  an  error  by  Thom- 
son. Yale  scored  in  the  second,  and  clinched  the 
game  in  the  fifth.  Doscher  gave  three  bases  on  balls 
in  succession  to  Bowman,  Metcalf  and  Barnwell,  who 
scored  when  Barnes  placed  the  ball  in  right  field  for 
two  bases.  Yale  tallied  again  in  the  seventh.  A great 
catch  by  Robertson  in  the  third  inning  was  a feature. 
McLane  drove  a ball  to  centre  field  in  the  sixth 
which  seemed  good  for  the  circuit,  but  Barnwell  by 
magnificent  judgment  brought  the  ball  down  after 
a long  run.  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM.  YALE. 


It. 

n. 

p.  0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

p.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Keane,  2b.  ...0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Metcalf,  ss 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O’Brien.  3b. ..0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Barnwell,  cf  ..2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McLane,  cf  .1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O’Brien,  2b  . . 0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Robert’n,  lb..O 

1 

7 

2 

0 

Cote,  If 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  If . .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Barnes,  rf  . . . 0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Plunkett,  c. . 1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Winslow,  c 0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

Es’nter.  rf-p..O 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Cliitten,  lb  . .0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Hartman,  ss..O 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Thomp’n,  3b.. 0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Doscher,  p.  ..0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Bowman,  p.  ..1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Oliver,  rf . . . .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Westcott,  p .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 2 

3- 

27 

10 

0 

Totals 5 

4 

27 

7 

1 
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Yale  0 1 0 0 3 0 1 0 0—5 

Fordham  . 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 2 


Earned  runs — Fordliam,  2 ; Yale,  1.  Two-base  hits — Barnes, 
Chittenden,  Robertson.  Three-base  hit — Hartman.  First  base  on 
balls  — Off  Dosclier,  7 ; off  Bowman,  1.  Struck  out — By  Bowman,  8; 
by  Westcott,  2;  by  Doscher,  1;  by  Essenter,  4.  Stolen  base — Plun- 
kett. Doubled  play — Hartman,  Keane  and  Robertson.  Wild  pitches 
—Doscher,  3.  Passed  balls — Plunkett,  2.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By 
Doscher,  2.  Time  of  game — Two  hours.  Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 


Fordi-iam,  17;  Ursinus  College,  3. 

Essenter  proved  too  much  for  Ursinus  College  on 
April  ist,  and  easily  won  his  game  after  striking  out 
eight  men  and  allowing  five  hits.  The  game  was 
marked  by  good  batting  on  the  part  of  Fordham. 
Hartman  got  three  hits,  two  of  which  were  good  for 
two  bases.  McLane  was  credited  with  three  hits, 
one  being  a two-bagger,  while  Robertson  kept  up 
his  reputation  of  last  year  by  contributing  three 
singles.  The  latter’s  playing  at  first  base  was  the 
finest,  exhibition  given  by  a Fordham  player  for  a 
long  time.  The  Ursinus  players  allowed  him  thir- 
teen chances,  and  every  one  was  accepted.  The 
score  by  innings : — 


n.  H.  e. 

Fordham 3 2 1 3 2 2 0 4 x— 17  18  4 

Ursiuus 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 3 5 2 


Batteries — Essenter,  Plunkett  and  Dady ; Mabry,  La  Fontaine 
and  Price. 

New  York,  8 ; Fordham,  2. 

Rain  prevented  the  Brown  game  on  April  4th. 
April  9th  saw  the  men  cross  bats  with  the  New 
York  National  League  team  on  the  Polo  Grounds. 
Fordham  did  not  expect  to  win.  The  showing  made, 
however,  was  highly  creditable.  Both  Doscher  and 
Essenter  did  well,  holding  the  Giants  down  to  seven 
hits.  The  College  succeeded  in  securing  the  same 
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number  fr*om  Matthewson,  McGinnity  and  Cronin. 
Oliver,  in  right  field,  made  some  astonishing  catches, 
and  Mitchell,  in  left,  also  distinguished  himself. 

Our  two  runs  resulted  from  timelv  hitting  in  the 
fourth  inning.  McGrinnitv  relieved  Matthewson  in 
this  inning.  O’Brien,  the  first  batter  up,  singled,  and 
took  second  on  McLane’s  sacrifice.  Robertson’s 
short  hit  dropped  safely  in  left,  and  the  batter 
promptly  stole  second.  Mitchell  retired  on  a high 
fiy  to  Gilbert;  but  Curtin  gladdened  the  Fordham 
rooters  by  driving  the  ball  to  left  for  a single,  scor- 
ing O’Brien  and  Robertson.  The  score  : — 


NEW  YORK.  FORDHAM. 


R. 

H. 

P.  O. 

A. 

E. 

It. 

H. 

p.  0. 

A. 

B 

Browne,  rf . . . 

.2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Keane,  cf 

,.0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Yan  H’r’n.  cf. 

.0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O’Brien,  3b... 

.1 

3 

4 

2 

0 

McGann,  lb. . 

.1 

1 

11 

0 

0 

McLane,  c. . - 

.0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Mertes,  If 

.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Plunkett,  c.  . 

.0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Babb,  ss 

.0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Robertson,  lb. 

,.l 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Lauder,  3b. . . 

.2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Mitchell,  If. . . 

.0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Gilbert,  2b... 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Curtin,  2b 

.0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Warner,  c. . . . 

.0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Oliver,  rf 

.0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Bresn’lian,  c.. 

.1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Hartman,  ss  . 

.0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Matthe’son,  p. 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Doseher,  p. . . 

.0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

McGinnity,  p. 

.1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Essenter,  p. . . 

.0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Cronin,  p . . . . 

.0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

2 

7 

24 

19 

2 

Totals 

8 

7 

27 

10 

1 

New  York 1 1 0 0 2 3 1 0 x — 8 

Fordham 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 — 2 


Left  on  bases — New  York,  7 ; Fordham,  6.  First  base  on  balls — 
Off  Doseher,  4;  off  Essenter,  3.  Struck  out— By  Matthewson,  5; 
by  McGinnity,  4 ; by  Cronin,  4;  by  Essenter,  2.  Two-base  hits — 
McGann,  Mertes,  Warner,  Mitchell,  Essenter.  Sacrifice  hits — 
Browne,  McGinnity,  McLane.  Stolen  bases— McGann,  Laxider  2, 
Gilbert  2,  Robertson.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By  Doseher,  3 ; by  Es- 
senter, 3.  Wild  pich — Doseher.  Passed  balls — McLane,  2 ; Plunkett, 
2.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  55  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  Bower- 
man.  Attendance — 1,400. 


Fordham,  8;  Columbia,  2. 

April  1 ith  saw  Columbia  and  Fordham  meet  in 
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their  annual  game.  It  was  noted  for  weak  batting 
on  both  sides  and  indifferent  fielding.  Doscher  had 
regained  his  old  form,  and  proved  invincible  on 
nearly  every  occasion.  Fordham  played  with 
plenty  of  spirit,  and  gave  promise  of  doing  really  ex- 
cellent work  during  the  season.  Robertson  clearly 
was  the  star  of  the  day.  His  fielding  was  of  a high 
order,  and  he  led  the  team  at  the  bat  with  a double 
and  a triple.  Two  of  his  catches  were  of  the  sensa- 
tional order.  Other  features  were  the  base  run- 
ning of  Oliver,  and  a fine  catch  by  Goodwin,  which 
robbed  Keane  of  a two-bagger.  Gearin,  for  Co- 


lumbia,  pi 

tched 

a g 

ood 

game,  but  his  field 

ing 

was 

costly.  The  score: 

— 

FORDHAM. 

COLUMBIA. 

It. 

H. 

P.  O.  A. 

E. 

It. 

IT. 

p.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Keane,  of. . 

. ..0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Goodman,  c 1 

0 

7 

i 

0 

O’Brien,  3b. 

....2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Taber,  2 b 0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

McLane.  c . 

...3 

1 

6 

2 

0 

O’Neil,  rf 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Robertson,  lb. .2 

2 

13 

0 

0 

Joyce,  3b 0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Mitchell.  If. 

. ..0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Bloo’ficld,  ss.  ..0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Oliver,  rf . . . 

...1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Tyler,  cf 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Curtin,  2b.  . 

...0 

0 

1 

3 

i 

Goodwin,  If. . ..0 

0 ■ 

1 

0 

0 

Hartman,  ss 

. .0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Frambach.  lb..O 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Doscher,  p. 

..  0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Gearin,  p 0 

i 

0 

3 

4 

Totals 

8 

7 

27 

11 

2 

Totals 2 

5 

24 

8 

5 

Fordham. . . 

0 0 3 0 1 

0 

4 0 

X- 

-8 

Columbia. . . 

0 0 0 0 0 

1 

0 0 

1- 

—2 

Two-base  bits — Robertson,  McLane.  Three-base  hit — Robertson. 
Sacrifice  hits — Mitchell,  O’Brien,  O’Neil.  Stolen  bases — Oliver  3, 
Mitchell  2,  McLane,  Keane,  Robertson.  Struck  out— By  Doscher, 
6;  by  Gearin,  5,  Base  on  balls — Off  Doscher,  2;  off  Gearin,  5. 
Double  plays— Bloomfield  (unassisted);  Hartman,  Curtin  and  Rob- 
ertson. Time  of  game — 2 hours.  Umpire — Mr.  McPhilips  of  Man- 
hattan. Attendance — 1,800. 

On  April  1 8t h,  Fordham  played  Holy  Cross  at 
Worcester.  A fuller  account  of  this  and  succeeding 
games  will  be  printed  in  the  May  Monthly. 

Score  by  innings: — 
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R.  H.  E. 

Fordham 1 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 1 — 8 8 3 

Holy  Cross 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 0—3  8 4 

% Batteries  for  Fordham — Doscher  and  McLane;  for  Holy  Cross — 
Mayack  and  Noonan. 

The  Freshman  team , under  Manager  Desmond,  ’04, 
has  been  daily  growing  in  strength.  Out  of  three 
games  played,  they  have  won  one,  lost  one,  and  tied 
in  the  third.  In  the  game  with  Yale  Freshman  they 
were  beaten  after  a well-fought  contest  by  12-8. 


Exchanges. 


tUR  thanks  are  due  to  the  managers  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company,  for 
a kind  and  beautiful  invitation  to  attend  the 
opening  exercises. 

The  Exponent  comes  from  St.  Mary’s  Institute, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  It  is  new  in  the  ranks  of  college 
journalism,  but  from  the  initial  numbers  we  predict 
success  for  it.  The  editorials  promise  much  for  the 
future  high  standing  of  that  department.  But  that 
funny  section,  with  which  The  Exponent  ends  its 
host  of  good  things,  may  get  the  editors  into 
trouble.  There  are  several  of  our  exchanges  who 
frown  on  the  style  of  literature  which  finds  place  un- 
der the  caption,  “ What  Even  the  Wisest  Relish.” 

The  Bee  is  not  very  pretentious.  Perhaps  this  is 
as  it  should  be  ; but  there  are  many  things  in  life 
more  commendable  than  mere  size.  This  energetic 
monthly  contains  within  its  narrow  limits  much 
that  is  commendable.  We  dare  to  name  the  article 
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entitled,  “English  Statesmen,”  as  the  best  in  the 
March  number.  The  Bee  and  The  Sentinel  are  rot, 
we  are  sorry  to  note,  exactly  in  accord  on  cer- 
tain matters. 

The  Fleur  de  Lis  grows  with  the  years.  It  is  now 
a most  creditable  representative  of  its  great  college. 
We  were  caught  with  the  list  of  contributions  for 
March.  A delightfully  varied  assortment  of  prose 
and  verse,  with  the  usual  quota  of  appended  college 
doings,  not  to  speak  of  alumni  notes  and  athletics, 
go  to  make  this  Western  exchange  very  readable 
indeed. 

Some  time  ago  The  Beaumont  Review,  Old  Windsor, 
England,  issued  a special  number  commemorating 
the  crowning  of  England’s  King.  Now  that  es- 
teemed journal  does  due  honor  in  its  March  issue  to 
the  White  Shepherd  of  Christendom.  And  what  a 
beautiful  tribute  is  paid  him  ! The  emblematic 
cover  (of  sheepskin,  we  think,)  is  a gem.  The  prose 
and  verse,  including  a fine  Greek  poem  and  a genuine 
portrait  of  His  Holiness,  add  to  an  otherwise  cred- 
itable collection  of  interesting  matter. 

The  Dominicana  is  not  a college  journal,  but  it  is  such 
a welcome  visitor  to  our  Sanctum  that  we  cannot  omit 
now  and  again  to  say  how  pleased  we  are  with  this 
exchange  from  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Mooney’s  series 
of  articles  has  held  our  attention  during  the  past  few 
months.  Some  would  consider  him  severe  in  his 
opinions,  but  not  those  who  are  seeking  for  the  truth 
and  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it  when  found.  In  The 
Dominicana  for  March  the  usual  high  standard  of  this 
periodical  is  kept  up.  “ I Come  Back  to  Erin”  is  a 
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beautiful  and  touching  poem,  an  answer,  we  fancy,  to 
the  invitation  of  the  old  song,  “ Come  Back  to  Erin.” 
But  what  attracts  us  most  in  each  issue  of  this  well- 
conducted  magazine  are  the  editorials.  They  are 
full  of  timely,  suggestive  comments  on  men  and  af- 
fairs, pleasing  in  their  variety  of  topics  discussed,  and 
all  written  in  a style  that  captivates  as  well  as  con- 
vinces. 

We  looked  through  the  pages  of  The  S.  V.  C. 
Student  for  the  photo  of  the  ball  team,  and  failed 
to  find  it.  It  was  announced  as  appearing  on  the 
opening  page  of  the  March  number.  Instead,  we 
unearthed  some  excellent  views  of  Christmas  in  Cali- 
fornia and  a “ crop  of  prunes.”  We  are  somewhat  in- 
terested in  the  national  game,  and  were  disappointed. 
The  omission  does  not,  however,  detract  from  the 
Studefit' s worthy  list  of  articles,  among  the  best  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  well-written  apprecia- 
tion of  Addison  and  Steele  and  “ Other  Homes  of  the 
Ideal,”  in  verse. 

Very  interesting  in  all  its  departments  this 
month  is  The  Dial.  We  are  caught  and  held  by  that 
letter  of  a former  editor  to  the  staff.  It  contains 
more  good,  wholesome  advice  than  anything  we 
have  read  for  a long  time,  and  we  are  sure  that  it 
has  been  read  with  profit  by  all  serious  editors. 
The  Rev.  writer,  dear  Dial , might  be  induced  to  send 
you  more  such  earnest  and  convincing  letters. 

John  W.  Blauvelt, ’03. 
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jfllma  mater  to  tbe  Seniors. 


Be  mindful,  sons,  as  onward  haste  the  years. 
Fruitful  with  joy,  yet  rich  in  sorrow’s  store  ; 

Be  mindful,  ’mid  earth’s  fickle  smiles  and  tears, 

Of  Alma  Mater.  No  one  loves  you  more. 

Let  not  the  worldly  siren  claim  your  all  ; 

I shared  your  brightest  hours  in  days  of  yore, 
And  you  did  hear  my  voice,  did  heed  the  call 
Of  Alma  Mater.  No  one  loves  you  more. 

Walk  sometimes  ’neath  the*elm  trees  on  the  lawn, 
And  linger  in  the  “ Quad  ” as  oft  before  ; 

Come  back  again  and  leave  her  not  to  mourn, 

Your  Alma  Mater.  No  one  loves  you  more. 

— Y.,  ’o4. 
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Bronx  Park  as  Tt  m$  and  as  Tt  Is* 


^ENTLE  reader,  I ask  you  to  take  the  past  in 
one  hand  and  the  present  in  the  other;  take 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  compare  them 
with  the  artificial  beauties  of  man’s  creation ; to 
look  at  Bronx  Park  as  it  was  and  as  it  is. 

It  was  long  the  boast  of  the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood about  Fordham,  that  the  natural  grandeur 
and  rare  beauty  of  “ Lorillard’s  Woods,”  for  in 
years  past  Bronx  Park  was  so  called,  could  not  be 
excelled  or  even  equalled  by  any  section  of  this 
country.  Its  hills  and  valleys  have  been  made  the 
theme  of  many  a poem  and  story.  Its  rare  beauties 
have  been  admired  by  many  an  artist ; but,  alas  ! to- 
day, in  place  of  the  melancholy  student  of  the  brush 
we  have  the  “camera  fiend,”  flitting  about  from 
place  to  place,  for  broad  stretches  of  lawn  and  large 
buildings  make  excellent  pictures  but  poor  paintings. 

Bronx  Park  is  well  known  for  its  beautiful  lawns, 
its  walks,  its  museum  and  conservatory  ; but  these 
are  all  the  work  of  man. 

It  is  my  intention  in  this  brief  sketch  to  take  you 
with  me  on  a stroll  through  the  park,  and  place  be- 
fore you  a picture  of  the  woods  which  in  boyhood  I 
loved,  and  show  you  the  changes  man  has  made. 

The  first  thing  of  interest  that  meets  the  gaze  of 
the  visitor  upon  entering  the  park,  is  the  tall,  mag- 
nificent botanical  museum,  an  excellent  piece  of 
architectural  design  and  workmanship,  surrounded 
by  broad  lawns  and  beautiful  walks.  It  is  indeed 
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pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  a place  of  study  for  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Still,  a few  short 
years  ago,  in  place  of  museum  and  lawns  there 
was  a large  apple  orchard,  where,  in  the  spring,  the 
breezes,  laden  with  the  perfume  of  apple  blossoms, 
would  carry  the  notes  of  sweet-voiced  birds  and  the 
hum  of  bees  to  the  occasional  visitor.  In  the 
autumn  the  merry  song  of  the  farmers  would  ring 
out  as  they  gathered  the  ripened  fruit  to  store  for  the 
winter.  But  these  scenes  of  rural  beauty  have  passed 
away  ; only  a few  gnarled  trees  stand  as  monuments 
to  those  that  are  no  more.  Passing  on,  we  observe 
two  picturesque  lakes,  separated  by  a broad  road. 
In  winter,  these  placid  sheets  of  water  are  used  for 
skating,  and  as  the  merry  revellers  glide  over  the 
smooth  surfaces,  I often  think  of  the  marshes  that 
once  were  there,  and  which,  in  summer,  would  be 
covered  by  yellow  and  white  pond  lilies;  of  the  little 
rustic  bridge  shaded  by  tall  trees,  all  forming  as 
pretty  a picture  as  ever  poet  or  painter  dreamed. 
As  we  proceed,  we  approach  the  Bronx  River,  which 
winds  its  peaceful  way  among  green  hills  and  valleys. 
There  is  something  in  its  gentle,  rippling  murmurs 
which  unconsciously  steals  away  all  melancholy 
thoughts,  making  you  at  once  a child  of  nature. 
Along  its  banks  the  morose  Edgar  Allen  Poe  often 
strayed.  That  sad,  troubled  mind  was  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  stream  he  loved  so  well.  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake  loved  this  little  river,  loved  its  rip- 
ples, loved  the  woods  through  which  it  glided,  loved 
it  as  a friend  with  whom  he  was  loath  to  part,  and 
his  love  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines  : — 

“ I sat  me  down  upon  a green  bank  side, 

Skirting  the  smooth  edge  of  a gentle  river, 

Whose  waters  seemed  unwilling  to  glide, 
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Like  parting  friends,  who  linger  while  they  sever ; 

Enforced  to  go,  yet  seeming  still  unready, 

Backward  they  wind  their  way  in  many  a wistful  body. 

Yes,  I will  look  upon  thy  face  again, 

My  own  romantic  Bronx,  and  it  will  he 
A face  more  pleasant  than  the  face  of  men  ; 

Thy  waves  are  old  companions.  I shall  see 
A well  remembered  form  in  each  old  tree, 

And  hear  a voice  long  loved  in  thy  wild  minstrelsy  ! ” 

But  it  is  no  longer  the  river  that  was  a source  of 
consolation  to  the  unfortunate  Poe.  It  is  no  longer 
the  stream  of  Drake,  for  its  banks  have  been  dis- 
figured by  paths  and  roadways,  and  even  its  course 
has  been  changed  by  the  hand  of  man,  to  make 
beautiful  that  which  God  had  so  well  made.  Passing 
along  the  stream,  we  again  see  the  work  of  the  im- 
prover: tall,  stately  trees  that  were  the  delight  of 
many  a heart  have  been  removed  ; the  pretty  spring 
that  quenched  the  thirst  of  many  a tourist  has  dis- 
appeared ; the  quaint  old  snuff  mill,  with  its  silent 
water  wheel,  has  been  converted  into  a repair  shop, 
and  in  the  broad  fields  nearby  are  situated  the  nur- 
sery gardens. 

On  a hill,  stately  and  noble,  stands  the  Lorillard 
mansion,  with  its  spacious  halls  and  parlor.  What 
tales  these  old  walls  could  unfold — of  festivities  of 
the  yuletide  season,  when  wealth  and  beauty  com- 
bined to  make  the  hours  pass  pleasantly  ! Yes,  the 
hours  passed  pleasantly  away ; but  the  hours  make 
the  years,  which  relentlessly  plod  along,  changing  all 
things.  And  even  you,  old  gray  building,  you  have 
been  changed  ! Where  are  those  who  graced  your 
halls?  Where  are  those  who  partook  of  hospitality 
beneath  your  roof  ? Where  are  those  who  called  you 
home?  Alas  ! they  are  gone.  Your  halls  are  changed 
and  your  walls  are  bare  and  cold.  A few  years  glide 
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on,  and  the  guardians  of  law  and  order  take  up  their 
abode  within  your  old-fashioned  walls.  But  you 
must  accept  your  fate,  for  everything  about  you 
has  also  been  changed,  and  wears  that  cruel,  ar- 
tificial appearance  which  the  stranger  praises,  but 
which  is  a source  of  sorrow  to  those  who  loved  the 
things  of  the  long  ago. 

Like  the  gigantic  animals  that  centuries  back 
roamed  the  earth  ; like  the  mighty  races  of  Indians 
that  once  inhabited  this  continent  and  are  now  near- 
ly extinct, — so  is  it  with  “ Lorillard’s  Woods.”  They 
are  now  merely  a memory,  and  in  a few  short  years 
the  ruthless  hand  of  man  will  have  so  changed  this 
pretty  place,  that  nought  will  remain  to  gratify 
the  longing  for  the  old  wild  tangled-vines,  the  shaded 
nooks  and  valleys,  and  the  tree-covered  hills.  Even 
the  resting-place  of  the  hallowed  dead  has  not  been 
held  sacred,  and  the  pioneers  of  Fordham  College 
have  long  ere  this  been  carried  from  their  resting- 
place  by  the  Bronx  to  a more  restful  spot  down  nigh 
to  the  vineyards. 

Dear  reader,  this  little  sketch  is  closed  ; but  my 
heart  can  never  be  closed  to  the  memories  awakened 
by  a stroll  through  Bronx  Park — memories  of  the 
beautiful,  the  wild,  the  enchanting  scenes  of  nature 
of  far  other  days. 


W.  Martin,  ’04. 
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Our  Cady  of  tbe  Quadrangle. 


0 Maiden  fair,  sweet  Virgin,  hear  my  prayer  ; 

I use  no  words  of  pompous  tone. 

My  heart  with  love,  my  heart  alone, 

In  raptured  song  Thy  name  doth  murmur  long  : 
Maria ! 

1 bring  no  gift,  no  gilded  heart  to  lift 

Within  Thine  ancient  temple  dim, 

To  prove  my  love  for  Thee  and  Him 
Who  reigns  with  Thee  through  all  eternity, 

Maria! 

But,  lo  ! I stand  in  nature’s  temple  grand, 

Whose  vault  of  blue  betokens  hope  ; 

Whose  emerald  lawn  in  gentle  slope 
Around  Thy  shrine  speaks  faith  in  Thee  and  Thine, 
Maria  ! 

And  when  afar,  the  morn  and  evening  star, 

Of  darkness  past  and  coming  light 
Thy  symbols,  blows  our  enraptured  sight  ; 

My  soul,  serene,  proclaims  Thee  Heaven's  Queen: 
Maria  ! 


Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97 


The  New  Hall. 


OUR  PROPOSED  HALL. 
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Our  Proposed  pall* 


ST.JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  Fordham,  th  e senior 
Catholic  College  of  New  York  State,  contem- 
plates a notable  addition  to  its  group  of  build- 
ings. During  the  past  two  years  the  day  students 
have  became  so  numerous  at  this  historic  boarding 
college  that  a new  hall  is  needed  to  relieve  the 
present  congestion. 

The  cut  shows  the  south  and  west  elevation  of  the 
proposed  structure,  which  is  intended  to  be  64  feet 
wide  and  140  feet  long.  The  basement,  twelve  feet 
high,  and  clear  and  lightsome,  will  contain  gymna- 
sium and  locker  space  lor  the  day  students.  The 
first  floor,  sixteen  feet  high,  provides  eight  lecture 
rooms  measuring  28  by  26  feet.  The  second  floor, 
besides  affording  two  more  lecture  rooms,  will  have 
an  auditorium  seating  960  persons,  with  a large  stage 
32  feet  wide  by  30  deep,  for  theatrical  and  other  ex- 
hibitions. The  third  floor  is  to  supply  two  class 
rooms  and  the  spacious  balcony  of  the  college  theatre. 

The  new  hall  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
former  College  infirmary,  which  was  the  original 
“ Rose  Hill  Manor  House,”  built  prior  to  1692,  and 
known  as  Washington’s  Headquarters.  The  archi- 
tect whose  plans  have  been  adopted  is  Mr.  John  E. 
Kerby.  The  lowest  estimated  cost  of  the  structure 
is  $90,000.00.  This  item,  the  cost,  has  caused  super- 
iors to  hesitate  in  consenting  to  our  College  assum- 
ing so  great  a burden.  Those  who  admire  our  ex- 
tensive campus  and  lawns  and  farm  lands  and  noble 
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trees,  may  not  be  aware  that  our  city  rental  for  the 
last  ten  years  alone  amounts  to  $50,663.52.  Hence, 
during  these  years  an  average  of  over  $5,000.00  has 
been  annually  paid  to  the  city  authorities  in  assess- 
ments and  taxes.  The  city’s  bill  against  the  College 
for  the  current  year’s  improvement  of  property  in 
the  vicinity  is  $6,293.09.  The  coming  few  years 
promise  to  be  equally  prolific  in  extraordinary  taxes. 
This  yearly  outlay,  together  with  the  interest  on  our 
debt,  which  was  contracted  in  former  building  oper- 
ations, must  be  met  by  the  income  derived  from  our 
students’  tuition  fees.  Our  sole  endowment,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  represented  by  the  seven  scholar- 
ship funds  permanently  established.  And  the  few 
and  small  unconditioned  donations  received,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  whenever  the  opportunity 
offers,  do  not  as  yet  compare  favorably  with  the  an- 
nual or  monthly  records  of  other  both  denomination- 
al and  secular  educational  institutions  of  equal  size. 
Between  the  years  1865  and  1870,  $10,147.00  was  do- 
nated for  the  construction  of  First  Division  Building, 
and  in  1891,  for  the  new  Faculty  Building,  a Friend 
contributed  $15,000.00.  Will  other  friends  of  the 
College  and  of  higher  Catholic  education  take  this 
occasion  to  advance  the  good  cause?  We  await  an 
answer. 

The  Fordham  Monthly  will  gladly  acknowl- 
edge all  contributions  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
new  hall. 


FATHER  F.  IV.  GOCKELN,  S.  J. 
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New  Scholarship  in  His  Memory. 


ATHER  FREDERICK  W.  GOCKELN,  S.  J., 


whose  name  the  new  scholarship  bears,  was 


^ born  at  Grossenader  in  the  diocese  of  Munster, 
W estphalia,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1820,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  came  with  his  elder  brother  to 
America.  He  engaged  for  a time  in  business  in  New 
York,  but  not  finding  in  it  the  attraction  that  a life 
of  study  possessed  for  him,  he  left  that  city  and  en- 
tered the  Sulpician  College,  Montreal.  “ He  was 
again  at  home,”  as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  and  the- 
piety  of  the  good  people  of  Canada  reminded  him 
forcibly  of  the  religious  simplicity  and  lively  faith 
of  his  own  Catholic  Munster.  His  studious,  gentle- 
manly and  edifying  deportment  won  for  him  the  es- 
teem and  affection  of  the  College  faculty.  One  of  the 
learned  Sulpicians,  Rev.  John  Larkin,  who  was  after- 
wards President  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
from  1850  to  1854,  took  a special  interest  in  his  ad- 
vancement. An  intimacy  thus  sprang  up  between 
the  two,  which  was  to  last  till  death  came  to  sever 
them.  Five  years  had  elapsed  since  Frederick’s  en- 
trance into  the  College,  when  his  venerable  director 
informed  him  of  his  determination  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  news  was  a 
severe  shock  to  young  Gockeln,  but  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  was  only  momentary,  and  with  the 
approval  of  his  spiritual  guide,  he  resolved  upon 
following  his  example.  He  had  just  finished  the 
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class  of  philosophy,  was  very  popular  with  his 
fellow  students,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  College 
musical  band.  Without  delay  he  and  Father  Larkin 
set  out  for  the  distant  Jesuit  mission  of  Kentucky. 
They  might  have  joined  the  Society  nearer  home, 
but  Father  Larkin  had  his  reasons  for  doing  other- 
wise, and  his  young  friend  would  not  consent  to  a 
separation  that  would  have  been  exceedingly  pain- 
ful to  both.  And  so  by  stages  and  canal-boats  and 
the  other  means  of  conveyance  in  vogue  in  those 
early  days,  they  journeyed  slowly  along  until,  after 
weeks  of  weary  travel,  they  at  length  reached  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Marion  Co.,  Ky.  The  journey, 
tedious  and  painful  though  it  undoubtedly  was,  was 
rendered  far  less  irksome  by  the  kind  attentions  they 
received  from  their  friends  along  the  route.  In 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  places 
they  were  treated  with  marked  courtesy  by  bishops 
and  priests,  and  it  required  no  little  constancy  on 
their  part  to  reject  the  tempting  offers  that  were  made 
them  to  stay  and  enlist  their  services  in  the  fields 
of  labor  cultivated  by  their  generous  hosts. 

After  the  usual  probation,  Mr.  Gockeln  was  admit- 
ted to  the  noviceship  on  the  1 6th  of  February,  1841, 
some  four  months  later  than  his  companion,  Fr. 
Larkin.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  following, 
Fr.  Larkin,  commissioned  to  open  a new  college  at 
Louisville,  took  his  friend  along  with  him,  and  for 
some  time  the  two  constituted  the  whole  personnel 
of  the  newly-established  Loyola  College.  In  1844, 
however,  three  others  were  added  to  the  staff,  Fr. 
DuMerle,  and  two  scholastic  novices,  John  Ryan  and 
Michael  Nash. 

Loyola  College  was  short-lived,  and  the  community 
returned  to  St.  Mary’s,  where  Mr.  Gockeln  was  as- 
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signed  to  teach  one  of  the  higher  classes.  During 
the  scholastic  year  1845-1846,  came  the  removal  of 
the  members  of  the  Kentucky  mission  to  Fordham, 
and  Mr.  Gockeln,  after  studying  Philosophy  at  Ford- 
ham  for  a year  and  a half  or  thereabouts,  was  sent  in 
1847  to  finish  his  course  at  Brugelette,  Belgium. 
The  following  year  he  began  his  Theology  at  Laval. 
Here  he  received  Tonsure  and  Minor  Orders  during 
the  ember-days  of  September,  and  Subdeaconship, 
Deaconship  and  Holy  Priesthood  at  the  close  of  his 
fourth  year  of  Theology,  in  the  early  part  of  1852. 
The  next  year  was  spent  in  the  exercises  of  the  third 
probation  in  the  house  of  Our  Lady  of  Liesse,  at  Laon. 
On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  employed  for  the 
eight  ensuing  years,  now  at  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Montreal,  now  at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  now 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  New  York  City,  at  onetime 
as  professor,  at  another  as  prefect  of  studies,  but  for 
the  most  part  as  chief  disciplinarian.  Then  followed 
a seven  years  experience  of  the  missionary  life, 
Guelph  being  his  residence  for  the  first  year,  Chat- 
ham for  the  remaining  six.  He  became  prefect  again 
at  Fordham  for  one  year,  Minister  at  Woodstock  for 
another,  parish  priest  at  Yorkville  for  a third,  and 
for  three  more  Superior  at  the  last  mentioned  resi- 
dence. This  brings  us  to  the  year  1874,  when  he  was 
appointed  Rector  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham. 
It  was  in  this  position  that  he  accomplished  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life. 

His  task  was  a very  difficult  one.  He  had  to  de- 
prive the  students  of  many  privileges  they  had  for 
a time  been  enjoying.  Necessarily,  there  was  a jar, 
and  the  feelings  engendered  were  not  harmonious. 
In  six  months  time  the  old  machinery  was  in  perfect 
motion,  and  the  students  departing  for  their  summer 
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vacation  brought  to  their  homes  the  pleasantest 
memory  of  the  new  Rector.  The  reputation  of  the 
College  rose  rapidly  ; his  own  conscience  and  the 
approval  of  others  gave  testimony  that  he  had  done 
his  work  well.  From  Fordham  Father  Gockeln  was 
sent  as  prefect  of  schools  to  Worcester.  He  was 
then  for  a short  while  parish  priest  in  Jersey  City, 
and  finally,  on  the  death  of  Father  Cleary,  was  made 
Superior  of  St.  Joseph’s  Residence,  Providence, 
whence  it  pleased  our  good  Lord  to  call  him  to 
Himself. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  reminiscences 
by  a life-long  friend  of  Father  Gockeln,  which  were 
published  in  the  Fordham  Monthly,  January,  1887  : 

“ My  recollection  of  the  deceased  goes  back  nearly 
thirty  years.  I remember  him  as  the  handsomest 
man  that  walked  the  streets  of  New  York  in  those 
days — a figure  of  such  commanding  presence  that  no 
one  ever  met  him  without  being  struck  by  his  manly 
beauty  and  feeling  the  desire  of  turning  and  taking 
another  look.  To  my  boyish  fancy  he  acquired  un- 
usual prominence  by  his  having  been  present  when 
Fr.  Larkin  was  carried  off  so  suddenly.  Fr.  Larkin 
had  a short  time  before  given  a retreat  to  the  sodal- 
ity to  which  I belonged,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  a short 
retreat  preparatory  to  my  first  communion,  or  to  my 
confirmation,  and  his  wonderful  eloquence  had  con- 
secrated him,  in  my  eyes,  as  a man  among  men  ; and 
I could  not  help  considering  that  one  a privileged 
being  who  had  been  so  close  to  him  in  his  last  hour. 

His  vast  experience  in  College  matters 

rendered  him  prophetic  at  times,  especially  regard- 
ing new  measures  and  the  future  avocations  of  stu- 
dents. How  many  priestly  and  religious  vocations 
he  either  sowed  the  seeds  of  or  fostered,  it  would  be 
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hard  to  reckon.  He  had  the  gift  of  languages  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  spoke  fluently,  grammati- 
cally, idiomatically  and  elegantly,  English,  French, 
German  and  Spanish.  I often  wondered  why  he 
did  not  become  a great  preacher.  With  his  acquire- 
ments, his  rich  and  racy  English,  his  great  rectitude, 
his  zeal,  his  “ pectus,”  his  knowledge  of  elocution  and 
his  kingly  presence,  he  had  all  the  elements  of  a pul- 
pit orator.  Did  he  frame  too  high  an  ideal,  or  was 
he  too  timid  to  face  courageously  and  independently 
a large  audience  ? I cannot  say  ; but,  certainly,  before 
a public  assembly  he  was  not  the  man  his  conversa- 
tional style  or  his  correspondence  revealed  him  to  be. 
But  over  and  above  all  this,  he  was  a large-souled, 
big-hearted  man.  He  was  loyal  and  devoted.  I have 
seen  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  spoke  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  How  he  resented  any  calumny  against 
it ! How  he  grew  eloquent  as  he  spoke  its  praises  ! 
He  sank  himself  in  his  calling.  There  was  no  sac- 
rifice he  did  not  court  for  its  sake.  He  was  a true 
child  of  obedience,  as  all  his  superiors  attest.  His 
was  a bright  and  pure  life,  and  still,  much  as  he 
naturally  abhorred  contact  with  men  whose  lives 
were  branded  with  certain  crimes,  his  hand  was 
ever  outstretched  to  lift  them  up  from  their  deg- 
radation. His  sympathy  was  boundless.  He  gave 
ear  to  every  tale  of  distress  and  rendered  every 
assistance  at  his  command.  So,  when  the  news  of 
his  death  was  communicated,  many  a memory  re- 
called not  merely  the  sweet  smile  and  kindly  glance, 
but  the  ready  hand  and  the  timely  aid.  He  made,  in 
his  own  quiet  way,  many  distinguished  converts  to 
the  Church.  These  characteristics  which  I have  so 
briefly  sketched  are  the  elements  of  magnanimity,, 
and  magnanimous  he  certainly  was.” 
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Our  Eady’s  Shrine 


Thy  shrine  ! I tried  to  weave  a song  by  night ; 

And  when  through  ivied-casement  streamed  the  light 
Of  day,  a garland  dared  to  twine  ; a lay 
Of  simple  words  to  tell  what  heart  would  say 
Of  love  pent  up  and  thine,  my  Queen,  by  right. 

From  lordly  vale  and  from  the  green  hills  height 
I sought  to  cull  sweet  flowers,  and  unite 
Them  in  a wreath  for  thee  and  then  array 

Thy  shrine. 

The  flowers  would  not  live  ; a cruel  blight 
Did  crush  their  little  souls,  and  the  bright, 

New  tiny  blossoms  died  upon  the  spray 
Where  they  were  born  ; to  bind  my  roundelay 
I could  not.  Take  my  heart.  I would  not  slight 

Thy  shrine. 
— R.,  ’06. 
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connection  with  the  lives  of  all  great  literary 
*jjp  men,  and  the  noble  deeds  which  outlive  them, 
^ to  grow  in  favor  each  day  with  the  reading 
public,  there  is  much  gratification  in  the  fact  that 
the  scenes  most  intimately  linked  with  their  lives 
and  their  works  can  be  visited  and  looked  upon  at 
any  time  by  an  admiring  public.  The  peculiar 
charm  that  is  derived  from  a visit  to  such  historic 
haunts  makes  our  interest  the  more  keen  and  our 
admiration  the  more  lasting  for  their  literary  pro- 
ductions. This  we  can  enjoy  in  connection  with  most 
great  men,  but  the  place  that  was  dearest  of  all  to 
the  heart  of  Goldsmith,  where  his  youthful  imagin- 
ation ranged  unchecked,  and  where  the  vagrant  lad 
first  saw  the  “ primrose  peep  beneath  the  thorn  ” in 
its  original  splendor,  is  lost  to  us  forever.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  “Sweet  Auburn”  of  his  birthplace  is 
faded  into  nothing,  and  with  the  exception  of  his 
name  cut  out  on  the  window  of  his  room  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  or  some  other  slight  reminiscence 
in  the  Inner  Temple  or  at  Islington,  few  souvenirs 
are  left  us  for  our  gratification. 

It  is  only  through  information  carefully  collected 
that  we  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  former  con- 
dition and  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  in  Ireland, 
where  Oliver  was  born.  This  village  was  a place 
called  Pallas,  in  County  Longford. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  father  was  a man 
“ passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year,”  and  from 
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the  cradle  to  the  grave  scarcely  was  he  ever  totally 
free  from  want.  However,  this  state  of  need  did  not 
seem  to  worry  the^youth,  for  he  loved  the  fields 
and  the  sunshine,  and  the  music  of  the  wild  birds, 
and  nature  in  all  its  beauty  was  his  only  real  happi- 
ness. ff  the  instinct  of  poetry  was  checked  within 
him,  that  grinding  poverty  which  had  forced  him  to 
labor  for  his  daily  bread  was  the  cause. 

We  know  of  him,  as  time  went  on,  to  pass  through 
his  college  career,  only  to  become  a poor  usher,  a 
publisher’s  hack,  and  a wandering  musician,  each  in 
turn.  When  he  emerged  from  these  to  his  literary 
career,  his  form  of  existence  was  very  little  im- 
proved, and  he  was  obliged  to  toil  daily  at  his  uncon- 
genial task,  weighed  down  with  his  load  of  sorrow. 

Thus,  to  this  great  man  was  poverty  a stumbling- 
block  ; but  if  that  was  all,  he  might,  as  many  others 
have  done,  have  emerged  from  it  completely  by  the 
practice  of  a little  tact;  but  worse  than  his  poverty 
was  the  mixture  in  him  of  his  own  sensitiveness  and  a 
melancholy  disposition,  which  unfortunately  helped 
to  deprive  him  of  the  friendship  of  others  that  he 
so  much  needed.  It  would  not  be  just  to  classify 
him  among  the  great  number  of  lights  in  the  world 
of  English  literature,  from  the  point  of  view  that 
his  character  was  tainted  with  wickedness  or  on  evil 
bent ; on  the  contrary,  we  see  in  him  many  hidden 
virtues,  such  as  his  generosity  to  a fault  and  his  love 
for  the  needy  poor. 

“ Careless  their’merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began.” 

The  earlier  part  of  his  life  is  an  obscure  and  mon- 
otonous narrative  of  ineffectual  struggles  to  subsist, 
and  of  wanderings  which  had  led  him  over  half  of 
Europe.  With  his  flute  to  help  him,  and  the  charity 
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bestowed  on  him  because  he  was  a poor  scholar,  he 
managed  to  visit  successively  Holland,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  but  all  the  time  with  his 
thoughts  on  the  land  of  his  birth  and  his  home  ; ever 
borne  up  by  that  delightful  throng  of  sensations, 
which  only  he  knows  who  in  his  early  years  has  been 
separated  from  home,  while  the  budding  affections 
of  his  heart  are  yet  tender  shoots. 

“ In  all  ray  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 

In  all  my  griefs,  and  God  has  given  my  share, 

I still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down.” 

These  are  the  beautiful  words  of  a patriot’s  burn- 
ing breast,  and  the  sublime  thoughts  of  a poet.  And 
in  the  opening  verse  of  the  “ Traveller,  ” 

“ Where’er  I roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 

My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee,” 

these  lines  again  strongly  portray  the  same  senti- 
ment, expressive  of  his  very  soul  and  heightened 
by  his  experience  with  the  patriotic  Swiss,  to  whom 
he  thus  refers  : — 

“ Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms, 

And  as  a child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother’s  breast. 

So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.” 

Concerning  the  man  as  a poet,  there  is  no  lack  of 
praise,  and  such  praise  as  his  admirers  would  fain 
seek  out  must  be  the  convictions  of  his  most  intimate 
and  learned  friends,  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the 
mind  more  clearly  that  sweet,  undefinable  something 
that  has  enshrined  his  memory  forever  in  the  hearts 
of  his  readers. 

Critics  have  untiringly  searched  and  searched  to 
locate  the  scenes  of  his  poems,  and  many  are  the  dis- 
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putes  on  his  points  of  character  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional and  general  knowledge  he  possessed  ; but 
no  one  can  deny  to  his  poems  themselves  that  com- 
bination of  innocence  and  wisdom  which  has  placed 
him  high  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  extolled  au- 
thors of  his  time,  for  we  read  of  his  society  being 
courted  by  the  admirers  of  such  great  men  as  John- 
son, Reynolds,  Burke,  Garrick,  Percy,  Gibbon  and 
Boswell.  And  it  is  these,  who  formed  that  famous 
club  which  was  so  intimately  associated  with  the  in- 
tellectual history  of  that  time,  who  now  afford  us, 
by  their  transmitted  verdicts,  striking  proofs  that 
Goldsmith  ranks  among  the  most  noteworthy  of  our 
poets. 

Lest  this  eulogy  of  Goldsmith,  as  a poet,  might 
appear  too  reserved,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
confine  his  praise  to  the  narrower  limits  of  his  own 
circle — amongst  writers  on  the  lighter  side,  in  the 
18th  century,  as  Johnson  was  on  the  more  serious. 
And  first  of  all,  we  have  Johnson’s  own  words  of 
Goldsmith’s  worth,  when  he  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  “ a truly  great  man.”  Again,  does  not  the  fact  of 
his  being  admitted  to  that  famous  club,  regardless  of 
any  of  his  eccentricities,  portray  him,  for  all  time, 
as  a literary  genius? 

There  is  no  question  of  doubt  as  to  his  talent,  for 
who  that  has  read  his  prose,  has  not  been  impressed 
with  his  wonderful  charm  and  versatility,  his  enchan- 
ing  grace  of  style  and  vivacity  of  narration?  Who 
that  has  read  his  verse  has  failed  to  lay  down  the 
book  with  some  human  chord  touched,  and  some  fond 
dim  remembrance  awakened?  Who,  in  fine,  that  has 
read  both  has  not  marked  that  grace  of  thought  and 
expression  which  robs  sadness  of  its  melancholy,  and 
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that  elegance  of  diction  which  draws  from  satire  its 
bitter  sting?  These  constitute  the  charm  of  Gold- 
smith’s works. 

It  is  sad  when  we  learn  so  short  a term  of  his  life 
and  so  little  of  his  energy  have  been  bestowed  to  the 
noble  calling  of  poetry,  and  his  literary  ability  for 
the  sublime  was  sacrificed  for  the  menial  work  of  the 
corrector’s  table,  or  the  wretched  wages  of  a com- 
mon drudge  writer.  But  whose  fault  was  this? 
Perhaps  a great  deal  of  it  was  his  own,  since  the  grace 
and  readiness  of  his  pen  would  most  probably  have 
obtained  for  him  a substantial  livelihood  ; but  then 
he  was  not  without  his  weaknesses,  and  one  of  them 
was  carelessness.  That  extreme  indifference,  that 
open-hearted  generosity,  that  passion  for  pleasure, 
and  that  love  for  fine  clothes — these,  with  his  propen- 
sity for  gambling,  were  the  cause  of  this  neglect. 

The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  the  more  we  feel  pity  towards  him, 
that  is,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  times  in 
which  he  lived, — drudging  away  at  his  essays  in 
poverty  and  starvation.  “ I cannot  afford  to  court 
the  draggle-tail  Muses,”  he  said,  “ they  would  let  me 
starve  ” — shows  too  plainly  the  perverted  taste  of  the 
public  on  which  he  depended  ; but  if,  like  most  of 
his  brethren  of  Grub  Street,  he  had  become  the  min- 
ion of  some  political  party,  and  instead  of  humorous 
satires  produced  venemous  ones  like  Swift  or  Pope, 
circumstances  indeed  would  have  been  different  with 
him.  What  a striking  contrast,  for  instance,  does  he 
make,  in  his  needy  circumstances,  with  other  poets 
of  other  times,  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
prosperity?  Edmund  Spenser,  for  example,  the 
freshness  and  originality  of  whose  mind  had  made 
his  name  illustrious,  attracted  the  favor  and  pat- 
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ronage  of  the  great.  The  freshness  of  his  mind  was 
no  greater,  nor  its  originality  stronger,  than  the  mind 
of  Goldsmith;  but  the  former  sat  in  his  castle  on  the 
Blackwater,  writing  his  lines  of  adulation  to  the 
great  queen,  and  offering  his  incense  before  her 
shrine  in  rich  and  fragrant  clouds  ; whilst  the  latter, 
whether  lodging  in  the  Temple  in  misery  or  in  debt, 
or  in  Green  Arbor  Court,  where  filth  and  squalor  ever 
hung  around,  “ scorned  delights  and  lived  laborious 
days,”  and  toiling  in  distress,  sang  “ like  the  nightin- 
gale with  its  breast  against  a thorn.”  Yet,  who  was 
more  conscious  than  himself  of  his  own  guilt  in  such 
a serious'matter  ? — cheerfully  undergoing  every  hard- 
ship which  resulted  from  his  own  ingratitude,  his 
wild  career,  and  his  squandered  money.  But  again, . 
from  the  lame  side  of  his  character,  do  we  not 
observe  with  due  appreciation  spring  from  his  re- 
verses such  finer  traits  as  that  “ happy-go-lucky  ” dis- 
position that  made  him  always  look  on  the  brighter 
side  of  life,  and  arise  from  his  blighted  hopes  the  very 
causes  which  spurred  him  on  to  self-reliance?  We 
have  all,  more  or  less,  experienced  something  of  this 
kind  in  our  onward  struggle  towards  the  goal  we 
aim  at,  and  each  one  of  us  knows  well  the  truth  of  its 
application  ; but  who  among  us  has  ever  been  con- 
fronted with  obstacles  in  our  pathway  so  great  and  so 
varied  as  those  that  kept  Goldsmith  in  obscurity — 

“ Like  many  a flower  that’s  bom  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  ” ? 

To  such  drawbacks  as  his  poverty  and  his  strange 
sensitiveness,  we  might  add  one  more  that  was  really 
the  cause  of  all  his  misfortune,  and  that  was  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  It  certainly  was  not  a poetic  age, 
since  most  of  his  contemporary  writers  had  produced 
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their  best  works  in  prose  ; so  that  when  Goldsmith 
had  appeared  in  a different  light  and  tried  in  vain  to 
capture  public  taste  in  its  limited  range  of  verse, 
would  it  not  have  been  more  expedient  had  he  court- 
ed closer  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  written  in  ac- 
cordance, rather  than  viewing  all  things  with  a sym- 
pathetic eye,  and  sighing  for  the  woes  of  man  ? To 
illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of 
producing  his  excellent  work  under  the  title  of 
“ Traveller,”  he  had  called  it  the  “ Happiness  of 
Nations.”  By  so  doing  he  would  have  kept  with  the 
times,  when  “ the  proper  study  of  mankind  was 
man  ” ; then  he  would  have  posed  as  a philosophic 
spectator,  and  touched  the  proper  cord  that  would 
have  brought  him  fame.  But  no,  in  Goldsmith  alone, 
apart  from  all  other  writers,  we  find  him  most  ten- 
aciously holding  on  to  his  own  peculiar  power  of 
writing  from  himself,  and  showing  forth,  in  his  own 
words,  the  keynote  of  his  poetry,  “ Innocently  to 
amuse  the  imagination  in  this  dream  of  life,  is 
wisdom.”  What  beautiful  words,  applied  to  his  own 
sweet,  innocent  style  of  writing  ? And  it  is  this  we 
admire  in  the  man.  His  theme  he  made  of  nature  in 
its  various  phases — of  her  summer  softness  rather 
than  the  wildness  of  her  winter  blasts  ; her  sunshine, 
rather  than  her  snowstorms  ; and  her  smiles  and 
tears,  rather  than  her  frowns  and  threats. 

Confining  ourselves  here  to  the  two  great  works 
of  the  poet,  namely,  his  “Traveller”  and  “Deserted 
Village,”  we  find,  in  perusing  them,  facts  which  con- 
vince us  of  his  vast  personal  experience,  which, 
coupled  with  his  charming  and  versatile  expression 
of  thought,  have  enabled  him  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity a monument  to  himself  that  is  more  lasting 
than  bronze. 
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In  these  companion  poems,  we  have  masterpieces 
of  sentiment  and  description,  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
sistencies pointed  out  by  Macauley  in  both.  But 
what  matters  it,  if  in  the  former  his  social  ideas  are 
erratic,  when  we  have  there  such  delicious  details 
of  human  nature  and  international  peculiarities! 
or  in  the  latter,  if  its  parts  are  incongruous — when 
even  children  can  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  village 
preacher  and  the  village  schoolmaster!  But  even 
Macaulay  may  err  in  his  opinions  and  his  criticisms  ; 
and  taking  up  his  view  on  the  “ Sweet  Auburn  ” of 
Goldsmith’s  imagination,  he  said  it  was  wholly  in- 
congruous. And  why?  Because  it  was  impossible 
to  identify  a Kentish  hamlet  with  an  Irish  eviction. 
We  can  easily  refute  that  theory  in  a few  words  by 
stating  that  Lissoy,  no  doubt,  was  a poor  Irish  vil- 
lage ; but  are  we  not  to  make  allowance  for  the  most 
important  fact,  that  Goldsmith  was  disconnected 
with  his  home,  the  result  of  which  inevitably  turns 
out  that  “ absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,” 
and  the  heart  growing  fonder,  delights  in  magnifying 
what  is  long  remembered  and  remote?  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  that  tender  feeling  that  inspires  us 
with  noble  thoughts  and  endears  everything  we  are 
separated  from  a hundred-fold.  It  was  this  tender 
feeling  for  the  strong  attachments  that  chained  him 
closely  to  his  native  village  and  filled  his  mind  in 
his  dreary  lodgings  in  Fleet  Street  Court.  What 
mattered  it  then  to  him  if  Lissoy  was  poor,  when 
the  Lissoy  of  his  imagination  was  still  ringing  with 
the  glad  laughter  of  young  people  in  the  twilight 
hours ! 

Now,  if  we  take  a cursory  glance  at  the  plan  of 
each  poem,  we  can  easily  perceive  how  they  are  de- 
servedly commended  ; not  alone  for  their  simplicity, 
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but  their  grandeur ; and  how  the  merit  of  originality 
in  them  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  their  author. 

In  the  “Traveller,”  to  quote  Macauley’s  own 
words,  we  learn  that  “ no  philosophical  poem,  an- 
cient or  modern,  has  a plan  so  noble,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  simple.”  An  English  wanderer,  seated 
on  a crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  point  where 
three  great  countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the 
boundless  prospect,  reviews  his  long  pilgrimage, 
recalls  the  varieties  of  scenery,  of  climate,  of  govern- 
ment, of  religion,  of  national  character  which  he  has 
observed,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  just  or  un- 
just, that  our  happiness  depends  little  on  political 
institutions  and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation 
of  our  own  minds.  When  Johnson  himself  said  of 
this  poem,  “ There  has  not  been  a finer  poem  since 
Pope’s  time,”  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  great  man  on 
the  work  of  another.  Where  do  we  come  across  the 
epigrammatic  force  which  is  equal  to  that  produced 
in  his  description  of  the  French  nation,  when  he  said  : 

“They  please,  are  pleased;  they  give  to  get  esteem  ; 

Till  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem  ” ? 

Addison  had  traversed  part  of  the  same  ground  in 
his  “ Letter  from  Italy,”  but  his  purpose  was  to  de- 
scribe the  scenes  he  visited,  rather  than  indulge 
any  philosophical  reflection  on  them.  About  half  a 
century  after  Goldsmith,  Lord  Byron  produced  a 
poem,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  “ all  its  leading 
points,  it  might  be  considered  a ‘ Traveller,  ’ but  on  a 
more  extended  scale.”  When  we  compare  the  mor- 
ality of  Goldmith’s  poem  with  that  of  Childe  Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,  we  must  acknowledge  that  Goldsmith’s 
is  much  higher  in  purpose.  The  fact  that  he  dedicat- 
ed this  poem  to  his  brother  is  much  to  the  praise  of 
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the  poet,  for  he  did  not  seek,  like  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, to  dedicate  it  to  some  wealthy  or  influen- 
tial person,  to  obtain  patronage  and  promotion  for 
himself ; he  preferred  to  honor  the  claims  of  natural 
affection,  and  bestow  on  the  companion  of  his  youth 
the  fame  that  was  attached  to  himself  from  his  work. 

In  his  “ Deserted  Village,”  in  justice  to  Goldsmith, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  here  he  professed  to 
describe  the  locality  he  was  born  in,  and  which  he 
had  not  since  revisited.  This  little  village  of  Lissoy, 
midway  between  Ballymahon  and  Athlone,  in  County 
Westmeath,  whither  he  was  brought  with  his  father 
when  two  years  old,  is  changed  too  much  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  time  of  his  description.  To-day,  a 
few  traces  of  its  former  splendor  remain,  and  are 
dear  to  the  world’s  heart;  we  are  told  that,  these  are 

“ The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill.” 

What  hallowed  scenes  we  find  touched  with  the 
sunlight  of  immortality  by  the  golden  words  of  the 
poet 

“ Who  left  his  land  her  sweetest  song, 

And  earth  her  saddest  story!  ” 

It  is  indeed  a sad  story  to  dwell  upon,  when  we 
contrast  the  village  in  its  pristine  beauty  and  hap- 
piness, with  the  same  village  when  ruined  and  depop- 
ulated by  the  forced  emigration  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  in  the  entire  description  the  reader  lingers  over 
the  delicious  details  of  human  as  well  as  inanimate 
nature,  which  the  poet  has  combined  into  the  lovely 
pastoral  picture  of  sweet  Auburn.  The  church,  the 
brook,  the  mill,  the  hawthorne  bush,  the  pool,  the 
parsonage,  the  straggling  fence,  the  ale-house — all 
have  been  described  with  fond  enthusiasm  ; and 
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Paddy  Byrne,  the  schoolmaster,  and  Catherine  Gear- 
athy  the  cress-gatherer,  have  come  in  for  a share  of 
reflected  glory.  To  this  work  Goldsmith  devoted 
much  time,  and  his  work  was  slow  and  laborious. 
He  critically  reviewed  each  line,  and  polished  it  af- 
terwards. This  accounts  for  its  great  smoothness 
and  accuracy  of  diction. 

The  “ Deserted  Village  ” was  read  to  Gray  in  the 
last  summer  of  his  life,  and  won  from  him  the  praise  : 
“ That  man  is  a poet.”  Burke  ranked  it  with  the 
pastorals  of  Pope  and  even  Spenser.  The  great  Ger- 
man Goethe,  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  he  read  it 
with  transport,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  translate 
it  into  his  own  language.  Many  French  versions  of 
it  are  now  read  ; and  all  the  world  knows  Gold- 
smith as  a poet. 

His  other  productions  are  fairly  numerous  and  al- 
so important.  He  produced  “ Letters  from  a Citizen 
of  the  World  ” ; a “ Life  of  Beau  Nash  ” ; and  a “ His- 
tory of  England.”  His  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield  ” is  a mas- 
terpiece of  gentle  humor  and  delicate  tenderness. 
His  comedy,  the  “ Good-natured  Man,”  failed  at  first, 
because  it  did  not  please  the  perverted  taste  of  a 
prejudiced  audience.  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer” 
was  a greater  success,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
amusing  pieces  of  which  the  English  stage  can  boast. 
He  wrote  as  well  a “ History  of  Rome  ” and  a “ His- 
tory of  Greece,”  and  also  a “ History  of  Animated 
Nature.” 

Thus  we  shall  terminate  our  remarks  on  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  of  our  poets,  not  Ireland’s,  but 
the  world’s.  His  works  have  blown  his  name  about 
the  world  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  his  fame 
is  made  forever,  and  as  steady  as  the  polar  star. 
To  him  we  owe  a deep  and  lasting  debt  for  the 
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boon  he  has  left  mankind  in  many  a golden  hour 
spent  over  his  immortal  verse.  His  memory  will 
ever  retain  its  fragrance;  for  from  his  lowly  life  has 
gone  forth  a vital  force  that  has  colored  the  current 
of  human  life.  And  as  the  years  will  multiply,  so 
also  will  his  fame  grow  with  them  ; and  so  doing, 
make  memorable  for  all  time  the  name  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 


F.  K.  Boyle,  ’03. 


A THOUGHT. 
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fl  thought. 


God’s  blessing  on  the  silk  soft  hand 
That  helps  a heart  unto  the  skies  1 
God’s  blessing  on  the  laughing  eyes 
That  speak  things  angels  understand  ! 

Such  hands,  such  eyes,  a spirit  strength 
Do  deal  in  lavish  plenty  round  ; 

They  tether  Heaven  nearer  ground 
And  rob  the  road  of  half  its  length. 

— H. 
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Rector’s  Day* 


SHURSDAY,  May  14th,  was  set  apart  this  year 
for  the  celebration  of  Rev.  Fr.  Rector’s  feast 
day,  and  all  things  conspired  to  make  it  memor- 
able. Owing  to  the  athletic  contests,  which  were  to 
form  a prominent  feature  of  the  occasion,  having 
been  announced  for  the  morning  of  the  14th,  literary 
exercises  were  held  on  the  eve  of  the  feast.  These 
latter  consisted  of  vocal  and  instrumental  selections, 
with  addresses  from  the  several  departments,  college 
and  prep.  Messrs.  Emmet  Rogers,  ’03,  James  P. 
Clark,  ’04,  and  Frank  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05,  represented  the 
upper  class-men,  while  Masters  O’Toole  and  Mad- 
igan  expressed  to  Fr.  Rector  the  good  wishes  of 
the  lower  schools.  Mr.  Clarence  McGuire,  ’06,  ren- 
dered some  charming  songs,  and  a quartette  from  the 
mandolin  club,  Messrs.  Edge,  Doyle,  Martin,  and 
Rodriguez,  played  with  nice  taste. 

Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  in  a few  appropriate  remarks, 
manifested  his  pleasure  at  the  renewal  of  an  old-time 
custom  in  the  literary  academy  referred  to,  and  gave 
some  sound  advice  on  what  devotion  to  Alma 
Mater  meant,  and  what  Alma  Mater  expected  from 
her  sons. 

Altogether  it  was  a most  pleasant  reunion,  and  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  events  of  the  morrow,  which 
went  to  make  up  our 

Field  Day. 

The  14th  opened  gloriously,  and  promised  well 
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for  the  success  of  the  Meet  which  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation, under  Mr.  Maurice  McCarthy,  Physical 
Instructor,  Manager  Dillon,  ’05,  and  Captain  Fallon, 
’04,  had  arranged.  The  officials  invited  to  preside 
were : — 

Referee,  James  E.  Sullivan,  K.  A.  C. 
Judges  at  Finish. 

R.  G.  V.  Delaney,  X.  A.  A.,  Dr.  Mulholland, 
John  McTigue,  A.  M. 

Field  Judges. 

Harry  Allan  Ely,  G.  Daly,  F.  C., 

E.  J.  Mitchell,  F.  C.,  J.  Fallon,  F.  C. 

Timers. 

Charles  Dieges,  K.  A.  C.,  Walter  L.  McLaughlin. 
Starter. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D. 

Clerk  of  Course. 

James  P.  Clark,  F.  C. 

Assistant  Clerics. 

M.  J.  O’Toole,  F.  C.,  John  Doscher,  F.  C. 
Scorers. 

T.  Curtin,  F.  C.,  J.  McLane,  F.  C. 

Announcer. 

Eugene  McGee,  F.  C. 

Marshals. 

R.  Delli  Paoli,  F.  C.,  C.  McGuire,  F.  C„, 

John  McLaughlin,  F.  C. 
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The  summary  : — 

100  Yards  Dash — Senior. 

J.  Sweeney,  1st. 

C.  Fitch,  2d. 

E.  O’Connor,  3d. 

Time,  10*  seconds. 

60  Yards — Special. 

E.  O’Connor,  1st. 

C.  Fitch,  2d. 

J.  Sweeney,  3d. 

Time,  7 seconds. 

880  Yards  Run. 

C.  Grimley,  1st. 

H.  Gargan,  2d. 

J.  Meehan,  3d. 

Time,  2 minutes. 

440  Yards  Handicap. 

C.  Cassasa,  1st. 

A.  Hurley,  2d. 

J.  Sweeney,  3d. 

Time,  58I  seconds. 


100  Yards — Junior. 

C.  Cassasa,  1st. 

M.  Rodriguez,  2d. 

J.  Johnson,  3d. 

Time,  11J  seconds. 

60  Yards  Dash. 

St.  John’s  Hall. 

J.  Galvin,  1st. 

C.  Hoyt,  2d. 

J.  Kreiser,  3d. 

Time,  8 seconds. 

200  Yards  Handicap. 

J.  Johnson,  1st. 

W.  Reynard,  2d. 

C.  Fitch,  3d. 

Time,  24$  seconds. 

Broad  Jump. 

W.  O’Brien,  1st,  19  ft.  9 in. 
M.  Rodriguez,  2d,  19  feet. 
C.  Dady,  3d,  18  feet. 


Shot  Put. 

\V.  McGrane,  1st.  Actual  put  37  feet  ft.  handicap). 
J.  Essenter,  2d.  “ “ 38  “ “ (2  ft*  )• 

W.  O’Brien,  3d.  “ “ 4°  “ (scratch). 

Special  relay  between  Junior  and  Sophomore,  won  by 
the  Juniors  : T.  Plunkett,  W.  O’Brien,  N.  Rodier  and  A. 
Sibbell. 

1905  was  represented  by  F.  Oliver,  L.  Hartman,  E. 
O’Connor  and  L.  Ryan. 

The  latter  event  was  won  by  four  inches,  Rodier  first 
with  O’Connor  the  contender. 
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CIk  Concert  at  Carnegie  Cyceum. 


:OT  for  a long  time  have  the  musical  clubs  at 
Fordham  shown  such  vitality  as  has  been  man- 
ifested during  the  current  year.  A dearth 
of  talent,  and,  in  particular,  the  want  or  the  non- 
appearance  of  a competent  leader,  were  the  primary 
reasons  why  the  successes  of  the  ’90’s  have  not  been  in 
evidence  of  late.  The  manifest  triumph  at  Carnegie 
was  a proof  that  good,  practical  work  has  been  done 
in  the  musical  line,  and  we  hasten  to  congratulate  the 
clubs,  and  particularly  the  manager  and  his  assistants, 
for  the  excellent  treat  they  afforded  us  on  April  27th. 

Difficulties  were  met  with,  it  is  true — they  are 
inevitable  in  such  undertakings ; but  they  were  man- 
fully overcome,  and  the  success  achieved  surpassed 
even  the  expectations  of  those  in  charge. 

A large,  fashionable  and  enthusiastic  audience 
greeted  the  clubs  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  and 
every  number  of  the  programme,  from  the  opening 
chorus  to  “ The  Grasshopper,”  was  well  received. 
The  members  of  the  different  organizations — Glee, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin — vied  with  one  another  in  their 
efforts  to  entertain  their  friends. 

The  soloists,  Messrs.  Clark,  ’04,  McGuire,  ’06, 
McCormick,  ’04,  and  Oliver,  ’05,  acquitted  them- 
selves excellently,  and  encores  were  numerous. 
“ The  Fordham  Swells”  was  probably  the  hit  of  the 
evening. 
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The  programme : — 

PART  I. 

FORDHAM Carmen  Fordhamense 

GLEE,  BANJO ’and  MANDOLIN  CLUBS. 


MELODY  INF., 

MEDLEY 

MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

VOCAL  SOLO... 

GLEE  CLUB. 

SUSIE  WOOSIE- 

Mr.  McGuire. 

—March 

FARMER  SLOW 

BANJO  CLUB. 

Mr.  McCORMICK  and  GLEE  CLUB. 

BLAZE  AWAY Holzman 

BANJO  and  MANDOLIN  CLUBS. 


PART  II. 

MEDLEY Arr.  by  Dunn 

BANJO  CLUB. 

DOWN  WHERE  THE  BRONX  RIVER  FLOWS 

Arr.  by  Halm 

MR.  CLARK  and  GLEE  CLUB. 

CUPID’S  GARDEN Eugene 

Messrs.  BLAUVELT,  EDGE,  DOYLE,  MARTIN, 
RODRIQUEZ. 

FORDHAM  SWELLS Fordham  Glees 

GLEE  CLUB. 

VOCAL  SOLO Selected 

MR.  OLIVER. 

IN  A GONDOLA 

MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

THE  GRASSHOPPER 

MR.  CLARK  and  GLEE  CLUB. 


Randolph 


Sanctum. 


Our  Apologies. 

In  the  April  MONTHLY  we  published  a poem  en- 
titled “ Twilight,”  to  which  the  supposed  writer  ap- 
pended his  name.  We  wish  now  to  declare  that 
the  poem  was  copied  from  the  periodical,  Men  and 
Women , published  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  not  the 
work  of  the  one  who  deceived  us  into  giving  it  space 
in  our  paper. 

To  Men  arid  Women,  and  to  our  readers  gener- 
ally, we  offer  our  humble  apologies,  and  promise  that 
the  lesson  thus  taught  us  will  not  be  lost  on 

The  Editors  of  the  “ Monthly.” 

Rector’s  Day. 

All  will  rejoice  in  the  revival  of  the  old  custom 
which  this  year,  in  Armory  Hall,  gave  such  genuine 
pleasure  to  faculty  and  students  alike.  New  and 
commendable  features,  notably  the  athletic  contests 
in  the  morning,  have  aided  in  making  this  day 
memorable,  but  the  re-introduction  of  the  literary 
exercises  formerly  in  vogue  adds  something,  the 
want  of  which  we  all  felt. 

The  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  representing  the 
upper  classes,  though  they  were  short,  were  in  good 
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taste,  and  had  the  genuine  ring  of  loyalty  about  them. 
There  was  proof  in  abundance  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  is  held  by  the  student  body.  Those 
who  spoke  for  the  prep,  school  did  well,  and  the  sing- 
ing by  Mr.  McGuire  and  the  Glee  Clubs  was  of  a 
high  order. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  other  years  similar  op- 
portunity will  be  granted  us  to  testify  in  our  own 
way  our  respect  for,  and  our  devotion  to  him  who 
rules  the  destinies  of  Fordham. 

Do  Likewise,  Please. 

A gentleman  well  known  in  alumni  circles  ap- 
proached us  during  one  of  the  recent  games  and 
handed  us  a substantial  sum,  saying  he  was  in  debt 
to  the  Monthly,  and  wished  to  pay  his  subscription. 
The  sum  did  more,  and  the  gentleman  has  the  satis- 
faction ol  knowing  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  college 
paper  for  a considerable  time  to  come. 

We  mention  the  incident  as  a sort  of  prelude  to 
notifying  all  who  are  in  arrears  to  take  courage  and 
forward  us  their  check  for  value  received  during  the 
year  now  closing.  Perhaps  there  are  other  years 
to  be  atoned  for. 

Of  course  the  editors,  and  even  the  business  man- 
agers, will  endeavor  to  subsist,  even  though  the 
sums  npw  due  us  are  not  forthcoming.  But  the 
Monthly  need  nourishment,  and  she  depends  for 
her  life  on  the  “ substantial”  sent  to  her  in  the  form 
of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  For  be  it  understood  that 
we  are  indifferent  in  what  guise  the  money  reaches 
us,  provided  it  covers  the  indebtedness. 

May  we  presume  to  jog  the  memories  ol  our  be- 
lated subscribers  and  beg  them  to  hasten  and  settle 
their  little  account  with  us  ? They  will  be  doing  a 
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double  service,  for  their  consciences  will  feel  easier, 
and  the  Monthly  will  be  enabled  to  go  on  in  its 
career  of  usefulness. 

Good  Work  by  Fordham. 

A glance  at  the  results  of  the  various  games  in 
baseball  played  thus  far  will  convince  our  readers 
that  the  team  has  done  well.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  most  optimistic  has  been  satisfied,  but  that 
the  average  college  man  will  find  cause  for  congrat- 
ulation that  the  season  may  be  considered  a success- 
ful one. 

The  two  games  that  were  most  wanted  were  lost, 
the  Yale  and  Princeton  games,  and  we  went  down  to 
defeat  in  the  Penn.  State  contest;  but  the  others 
were  victories,  and  well  earned  victories  too. 

It  has  been  a source  of  pleasure  to  note  the 
improvement  in  the  batting  department.  The 
season’s  opening  games  did  not  promise  a deal  in 
this  direction,  but  constant  coaching,  and  a general 
endeavor  to  overcome  a weakness  in  this  respect,  has 
worked  wonders.  The  fielding  has  been  good ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a better  fielding  team 
among  the  colleges.  But  the  merest  tyro  knows 
that  fielding,  even  though  it  be  excellent,  avails  little 
when  hits  are  wanting.  So  we  are  glad  to  note  the 
improvement  of  nearly  all  the  men  in  this  respect. 
Without  statistics  to  prove  our  words,  we  feel  at 
liberty  to  say  that  McLane,  Plunkett  and  Hartman 
are  leading,  and  that  the  others,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  close  up. 

There  has  been  one  feature  of  the  games  that  calls 
for  special  comment.  We  refer  to  the  cheering  and 
singing.  When  the  men  desire  it,  they  can  aid  much 
in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  players.  But  the 
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trouble  comes  from  a lack  of  concerted,  well-directed 
action  in  these  particulars.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  a goodly  number  put  themselves  under  the  cheer 
leaders  and  endeavor  to  lend  their  voices  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  nine  men  who  battle  for  the  Maroon 
down  on  the  diamond.  Members  of  the  Alumni,  no 
doubt  full  of  memories  of  the  past,  have  noted  on 
several  occasions  that  the  singing  and  cheering  has 
been  weak.  In  our  opinion,  considering  the  number 
who  responded  to  the  call,  it  has  been  well-done, 
but  many  do  not  take  their  places  on  the  stand,  do 
not  help  the  good  work  at  all,  and  so  leave  this  labor 
of  love  to  a few  devoted  ones. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  team’s  work  and  dis- 
appointed in  the  undergraduate  body. 

C.J.M.,’03. 
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news  of  the  month. 


Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  is  to  have  two 
'$4  sets  of  lectures  at  the  Champlain 

Assembly  Summer  School,  both  of 
them  near  the  end  of  the  session,  as  he  is  to  be  at  the 
Western  Summer  School  at  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of 
July.  The  biological  course  consists  of  lectures  on 
“ Present  Day  Questions  on  Biology,”  the  titles  be- 
ing “ The  Passing  of  Darwinism,”  “ Regeneration,” 
“ Mendel’s  Law  and  Its  Suggestions,”  “ Man  and 
Evolution,”  and  “ Biology  and  Comparative  Pathol- 
ogy.” The  recent  advances  in  biology,  especially 
as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
parts  of  certain  animals  when  lost,  and  the  interest- 
ing facts  and  suggestions  that  have  been  called  to 
attention  by  the  investigations  of  an  humble  monk 
of  Brunn  in  Austria,  who  found  an  absolutely  new 
law  in  botany  as  the  result  of  careful  observations 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  though  his  work  re- 
mained unnoticed  until  the  re-discovery  of  the  law 
in  four  different  countries  almost  simultaneously 
about  three  years  ago,  are  to  form  the  chief  subjects 
of  consideration  in  the  lectures.  The  evening  course 
of  lectures  is  to  consist  of  biographical  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  prominent  Catholic  scientists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century:  Pasteur,  Johann  Mueller,  Claude 
Bernard,  Theodore  Schwann  and  Laennec,  who  rep- 
resent the  highest  accomplishments  in  their  dif- 
ferent departments  of  science,  yet  were  all  of  them 
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faithful,  simple-minded  sons  of  the  Church  and  died 
happily  in  her  bosom. 

The  following  card  has  been  received 
’74  at  this  office  : — 

27  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

On  May  1st,  1903,  I shall  remove  my  Law  Office  to 
No.  15  William  Street, 

The  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building. 

Horace  K.  Doherty. 

New  Telephone,  5839  Broad. 

A most  interesting  document,  both 
Of  Interest  to  Alumni  and  present  students,  was 
handed  us  recently.  It  is  so  worthy 
of  preservation,  that  besides  giving  it  place  among 
the  treasures  of  the  Sanctum,  we  deem  it  well  to  copy 
it  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly.  Our  best  thanks 
to  the  esteemed  O.  F.  who  so  kindly  sent  us  this  his- 
toric “Call”  for  the  formation  of  the  Fordham  Al- 
umni : — 

New  York,  January  4th,  1864. 

Mr.  John  Roche, 

Bear  Sir : — 

A number  of  graduates  of  St.  John’s  College  wish  to  organize 
an  association  of  the  alumni  of  that  institution,  somewhat  on  the 
plan  pursued  at  Yale,  Harvard,  and  the  other  old  established  col- 
leges. They  contemplate  nothing  more  than  an  annual  dinner  and 
an  address  by  one  of  the  association — the  address  and  dinner  to  be 
given  in  some  convenient  place  on  the  day  before  the  annual  com- 
mencement. It  is  believed  that  a social  gathering  of  this  kind  will 
be  a bond  of  good-fellowship  and  the  occasion  of  forming  and  re- 
newing many  pleasant  acquaintances. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  this  movement,  and  to 
attend  a preliminary  meeting  at  the  College,  on  the  day  of  the  next 
public  debate,  February  2otli.  It  is  proposed  at  this  preliminary 
gathering  to  fix  the  condition  of  membership  and  make  all  necessary 
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arrangements  for  holding  the  first  regular  meeting  in  July  of  the 
present  year. 

Should  you  be  unable  to  attend  the  February  meeting,  any  of  the 
undersigned  would  be  happy  to  receive  assurance  of  your  ap- 
proval of  the  plan,  with  whatever  suggestions  you  may  have  to 
make  respecting  the  best  mode  to  carry  it  out. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Gus.  J.  Thebaud, — Class  of  1851, 

1S3  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

J.  Fuentes  Y.  Muniz,— Class  of  1853, 

33  South  Street,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  A.  Kerrigan, — Class  of  1854, 

26  W.  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

John  R.  G.  Hassard, — Class  of  1855, 

. , . . With  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  Hargous,  Jr., — Class  of  1856, 

33  Pine  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Hendrick,  LL.  D., 

ClR  UlSit  Of  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State 
tlR  RCfJCllt  of  New  York,  spent  a few  days  at 
the  College  in  April.  He  took  oc- 
casion to  address  the  students  most  entertainingly 
about  the  Fordham  boys  and  the  sports  of  his  time. 
His  remarks  closed  most  eloquently  with  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  for  a holiday,  with  the^result  that  the 
boys  of  1903  will  as  fondly  remember,  as  did  those  of 
1867,  the  Rev.  Regent’s  official  call. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  stay,  Rev.  Dr.  Hendrick  bap- 
tized in  the  College  chapel  the  well-known  artist  and 
architect,  Mr.  Harvey  Ellis,  who  had  previously  en- 
joyed a period  of  recollection  in  our  student  retire- 
ment. Mr.  Ellis  has  our  sincerest  congratulations 
on  his  great  grace  of  absolute  baptism. 

Mr.  Robert  Dugan,  O.  F.,  was  a welcome  visitor 
recently.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  he  left  Ford- 
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ham,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  during  that  time.  Mr.  Dugan  is  connected 
with  the  Western  Electric  Company  in  the  capacity 
of  Electrical  Engineer. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  O’Brien,  ’93,  accom- 
*93  panied  Mr.  Dugan.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  from  Fordham  who  of  late  have 
adopted  politics  as  a profession,  and  we  understand 
that  he  has  become  prominent  in  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


The  Editor  is  in  receipt  of  a memorial  card  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Master  Morgan  Murray, 
brother  of  Mr.  William  J.  Murray,  ’03,  associate  on 
the  Monthly  staff.  Mr.  Murray  and  his  family  have 
our  heartful  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

One  of  the  pleasing  accompaniments 
0 West  Point  of  the  West  Point  baseball  game  was 
the  excursion  to  that  historic  spot, 
participated  in  by  the  Alumni  and  students  to  the 
number  of  nearly  five  hundred.  A special  steamer 
conveyed  the  party  up  old  Hudson  and  arrived  at 
West  Point  about  1 p.  m.  Inspection  of  the  buildings 
followed  dinner  at  the  hotel.  Among  the  objects  of 
interest  was  the  new  chapel  erected  on  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  convenience  of  Catholic  cadets  and  sol- 
diers. The  happy  result  of  the  game,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number,  ren- 
dered the  sail  home  a most  enjoyable  one.  All  voted 
the  excursion  a success,  and  there  is  talk  of  making  it 
a permanent  feature  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
game  between  two  such  friends  as  West  Point  and 
Fordham. 
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The  thanks  of  all  are  due  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  ladies  who  were  of  the  party,  for  the  many  favors 
extended  during  the  trip. 

The  musical  clubs  journeyed  to  Jer- 
Cbe  Clubs  sey  City  on  Wednesday,  May  13th, 
where  they  gave  a concert  in  St. 
Peter’s  Hall,  that  city.  The  success  of  the  concert  at 
Carnegie  Lyceum  was  repeated. 

We  desire  to  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Peter’s,  Father  Fox,  S.  J.,  and  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  College,  for  the  many  kindnesses  extended 
on  this  occasion. 

In  the  theatre  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
m on  Wednesday  evening,  April  29th, 
mummers  “The  Mummers  ” presented  an  origin- 
al farce  comedy  entitled,  “ My  Lord, 
the  Butler.’’  “The  Mummers”  are  an  amateur 
company  composed  of  New  York  society  people, 
and  on  this  occasion  they  played  in  aid  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Day  Nursery.  Mr.  Gerald  Barry,  ’98,  took  one  of 
the  leading  parts  as  Hiram  Gaudy , a country  gentle- 
man. We  learn  that  his  well-known  abilities  had 
full  scope  in  this  character,  and  that  he  scored  a suc- 
cess from  the  start. 

Another  name  on  the  programme  looked  familiar 
— that  of  Mr.  James  J.  Donovan.  We  wondered  if  it 
chanced  to  be  the  great  actor  who  went  out  with  the 
class  of  ’97. 

Canvas  has  begun  for  the  office  of 
Ba$Cball  Manager  of  baseball  for  1904.  Two 
manager  ? candidates  have  appeared  in  the  field, 
Messrs.  Clark,  ’04,  and  Desmond,  ’04, 
with  Messrs.  Hurley,  ’04,  and  Smith,  ’05,  standing  for 
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Asst.  Manager.  The  elections  are  due  for  the  first 
week  of  June.  All  who  are  members  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association  are  entitled  to  vote. 


As  is  usual  at  Fordham,  the  devotions 
Demotions  of  the  month  of  May  are  being  held 
in  the  quadrangle,  where  the  student 
body  gathers  nightly  to  hear  the  praises  of  Our  Lady 
bespoken  by  the  seniors.  The  short  discourse  each 
evening  is  preceded  and  followed  by  appropriate 
hymns,  sung  by  all.  At  the  concluding  service  a se- 
lect company  of  cadets  will  fire  three  volleys. 

The  speakers  thus  far  have  done  well.  We  give 
the  complete  list  in  the  order  of  speaking: — 


Charles  J.  Mum 
Emmet  F.  Rogers 
W.  E.  Keane 
W.  J.  Murray 
R.  Delli  Paoli 

E.  O'Brien 
J.  O’Rourke 

F.  Kiernan 
A.  Hurley 


W.  O’Brien 
T.  Plunkett 
T.  J.  A.  McCormick 
E.  Rodier 
A.  Sibbel 
J.  McLaughlin 
A.  Egan 
E.  O’Connor 
D.  O’Reilly 


J.  P.  Clark 
J.  McManus 


A.  Meise 
W.  Keating 


Nelson  Edge 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  P.  Paulding 
'97  Brant,  ’97,  for  his  courtesy  in  sending 
us  the  touching  tribute  to  “ Our  Lady 
of  the  Quadrangle,”  which  it  is  our  pleasure  to  pub- 
lish in  this  issue. 


For  amusing  but  instructive  reading 
'72  we  commend  our  readers  to  an  edi- 
torial in  The  Evening  Sun  of  May  5th, 
entitled,  “ The  Useful  but  Dangerous  Comma.”  It 
deals  with  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  decision 
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of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  re  Krulisb,  which  part  is 
attributed  to  Justice  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72. 

“ The  Court  took  into  consideration  this  passage  in 
the  charter  of  the  City  of  New  York:  ‘The  Board 
of  Aldermen  . . . shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  members,’  and  treated 
the  word  ‘election’  as  an  adjective  qualifying 
‘ returns,’  whereas  it  would  have  been  an  indepen- 
dent noun  had  not  the  mark  of  punctuation  been  left 
out. 

“ While  concurring  in  the  main  decision  of  his 
brethren  by  which  Chambers  was  declared  the  duly- 
elected  Alderman  from  the  Twenty-eighth  district, 
Justice  O’Brien  really  sounded  a warning  to  all 
legislators  and  charter-makers  to  be  very  cautious 
in  the  matter  of  detail.  He  might  have  recalled  the 
sad  case  of  Boston.  All  because  of  a comma,  ‘the 
Hub’  is  dry  after  11  o’clock  at  night.  Just  think  of 
the  tortures  that  must  be  endured  by  members  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  who, 
having  forgot  their  pocket  pistols,  find  themselves 
condemned  to  wait  an  hour  for  a train,  with  no 
campaign  rations  to  quench  a thirst  worth  $10  at  least. 

“ ‘ Scorn  not  the  comma.’  That  little  mark  may 
be  insignificant.  Its  functions  may  be  trifling  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  But  when  its  absence  inter- 
feres with  the  plain  purpose  of  lawmakers  ; nay,  when 
it  interferes  with  the  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  of 
great  communities,  we  may  well  wish  that  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  the  art  of  punctuation. 

“‘There  was  a time  when  lawyers  and  lawmakers 
were  afraid  of  commas.’  Take  an  old  will  or  an  old 
statute.  You  will  find  it  a mass  of  circumlocutions. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  uninitiated,  you  may  suspect 
that  the  experts  of  those  days  didn’t  know  how  to 
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write  what  you  call  ‘ plain  English.’  Perhaps  you 
will  imagine  in  your  placid  twentieth  century  wis- 
dom, that  they  had  befogged  their  intelligence  in  the 
effort  to  be  ‘three  bottle  men.’  You  couldn’t  make 
a greater  mistake.  The  fact  is  that  they  knew  what 
they  were  about.  They  put  in  all  those  ‘ whereases  ’ 
and  ‘therefores’  simply  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  that 
lies  in  elegant  language.  They  said  a thing  over  and 
over  again,  not  for  the  sake  of  prolixity,  but  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake.  The  papers  of  our 
lawyers  and  legal  drafters  are  more  like  prose,  but  the 
result  is  very  profitable  to  those  who  would  break 
last  wills  and  testaments,  and  try  to  set  aside  laws  as 
unconstitutional,  or  make  efforts  to  get  around  them. 

“‘Justice  O’Brien  recognizes  the  modern  use  of 
punctuation  in  his  business.’  He  does  not  favor  a 
reversion  to  the  old  way.  ‘ Punctuation,’  says  he, 
‘ or  those  marks  which  for  ages  have  been  in  com- 
mon use  to  divide  writings  into  sentence  and  senten- 
ces into  paragraphs  and  clauses,  is  what  gives  virility, 
point  and  meaning  to  all  written  composition.  It 
is  a part  of  every  statute,  and  so  this  Court  has  held. 
A change  in  punctuation  is  frequently  as  material 
and  significant  as  a change  in  words.  It  is  related 
of  an  eminent  member  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  once  in  the  heat  of  debate  he  called  one  of 
his  fellow  members  a scoundrel.  This  was  held  un- 
parliamentary language,  and  the  Speaker,  or  perhaps 
the  House,  ruled  that  the  offending  member  must 
apologize,  and  the  latter  submitted  to  the  decision 
and  tendered  the  apology  in  these  words,  without 
punctuation  : “ I called  the  honorable  gentleman  a 

scoundrel  it  is  true  and  I am  sorry  for  it.”  ’ 

“ Had  that  been  an  age  of  legal  punctuation  marks, 
the  apology  would  have  been  regarded  as  a case  of 
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adding-  to  the  original  offence.  But  technically  it 
was  understood  that  the  honorable  member  said  : ‘ It 
is  true  that  I called  the  honorable  gentleman  a 
scoundrel  and  I am  sorry  that  I did.’  What  he  really 
said  was : ‘ I called  the  honorable  gentleman  a 

scoundrel.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a scoundrel,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  he  is  one.’ 

“ All  of  which  shows  that,  according  to  the  Irish 
proverb,  there  are  more  ways  of  killing  a dog  than 
by  choking  him  with  butter;  and  that  we  ought  to 
be  very  careful  about  our  commas.” 

On  April  14th,  the  receipt  of  $2,500  from  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Mr.  James  J.  Dohertjy  ’60,  generously 
founded  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Gockeln,  S.  J.,  Scholarship. 
The  charity  of  Mr.  Doherty  and  his  fellow  contrib- 
utors thus  establishes  a most  practical  memorial  of 
Rev.  Fr.  Gockeln  and  his  efficient  Jesuit  co-workers 
at  Fordham.  Through  this  benefaction  and  the 
handsome  burse  of  $10,000,  donated  by  Hon.  W.  R. 
Grace  in  Father  Dealy’s  honor,  the  memory  of  our 
tenth  and  eleventh  Presidents  is  now  perpetuated  in 
a manner  that  not  only  advances  our  benefactors’ 
highest  interests,  but  also  aids  deserving  young 
men  of  ability  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a Cath- 
olic College  education. 

Our  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Rev.  Pesidents,  i.  e.,  Fathers  Thos.  J.  Campbell,  John 
Scully,  Thos.  J.  Gannon  and  Thos.  J.  Campbell  again, 
together  with  their  self-sacrificing  aides,  are  yet  to 
be  honored  in  like  fashion.  The  fact  of  our  Ex-Rec- 
tors’ still  living  and  laboring  in  God’s  vineyard 
should  not  militate  against  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  in  their  memory.  Living  old  students 
also  need  no  reminder  that  scholarships  bearing 
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their  own  names  are  not  necessarily  posthumous. 
The  contributors  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Gockeln,  S.  J., 


Scholarship  are  : — 

James  J.  Doherty,  ’60  $2,600  00 

Rev.  J.  F.  Flood,  ’80 50  00 

Rev.  T.  R.  Halpin.  ’86  50  00 

Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87 25  00 

Rev.  T.  A.  Hendricks,  LL.  D 25  00 

Student  of  '81 25  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Gavin 25  00 

Friends 80  00 


$2,880  00 

Our  gratitude  is  also  due  to  the  Rev.  Father  who 
in  his  charity  offered  to  pay  each  year  for  the  tuition 
of  a day  student  until  the  Fr.  Gockeln  Scholarship 
foundation  was  completed.  The  good  Father’s  gen- 
erous offer  enabled  the  College  authorities  to  award 
the  scholarship  to  one  of  the  leaders  in  last  Septem- 
ber’s competitive  examinations.  Any  surplus  rev- 
enue from  this,  as  from  the  other  scholarships  found- 
ed, is  devoted  to  assisting  needy  students. 

Among  our  visitors  was  Mr.  Myles 
Ui$itOr$  Tierney,  a generous  benefactor,  and 
the  builder  of  Junior  Hall  together 
with  the  Faculty  section  of  Senior  Hall. 

An  old  and  tried  friend  of  the  College,  the  Hon. 
Wm.  R.  Grace,  also  honored  us  with  a visit.  On 
that  occasion  the  students  holding  the  scholarships 
which  he  founded  in  Rev.  Father  Dealy’s  memory 
were  introduced  to  the  Ex-Mayor,  who  warmly  com- 
mended the  young  men’s  very  creditable  class  rec- 
ords. The  burse  mentioned  is  but  one  of  the  many 
evidences  given  of  Mr.  Grace’s  interest  in  our  Col- 
lege and  work.  He  ranks  with  the  large  contrib- 
utors to  the  Hughes’  Statue  fund,  and  together 
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with  other  benefactions,  is  noted  as  the  donor  of 
three  boarding  student  scholarships  during  the 
years  1882,  ’83  and  ’84. 

In  our  articles  in  the  March  and  April  numbers, 
we  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Doherty  as  of  the 
class  of  ’63.  This  is  a mistake,  as  he  was  an  honored 
member  of  ’60. 

The  following  members  of  Woodstock  College 
Faculty,  Rev.  Henry  Casten,  S.  J.,  a recent  Vice- 
President  here,  Rev.  W m.  Brosnan,  S.  J.,  an  ex- 
professor of  Sophomore  year,  and  Rev.  John  Bros- 
nan, S.  J.,  a former  professor  of  Chemistry,  passed 
the  Easter  holidays  at  Fordham. 

The  Rev.  William  Singleton,  late  professor  of 
Sophomore  at  Boston  College,  has  joined  the  Fac- 
ulty. Fr.  Singleton  is  recovering  from  a recent 
severe  illness. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  annual  debate  is  due.  The 
question  to  be  debated  is  : Resolved — “ That  the 
South  American  republics  ought  not  to  be  prevented 
from  paying  their  lawful  debts  to  European  states 
by  a cession  of  territory.”  Mr.  Charles  J.  Murn,  ’03, 
N.  J.,  will  act  as  Chairman  ; Mr.  Arthur  L.  Hurley, 
’04,  Brooklyn,  will  be  Secretary.  The  debaters 
are:  Affirmative — Messrs.  E.  J.  O’Brien,  ’03,  N.  Y., 
and  A.  J.  Egan, ’04,  N.  J.  Negative — Messrs.  Mc- 
Cormick, ’04,  Penn.,  and  McGee,  ’03,  Mass. 
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?crdbatnett$i<t 

SENIOR  HALL. 

fHE  past  month  was  noted  for  the  various  Ford- 
ham  achievements.  On  the  baseball  diamond, 
the  Varsity  defeated  the  nines  of  Ursinus, 
Columbia,  Holy  Cross,  Trinity,  Bucknell,  Lafayette 
(twice)  and  Syracuse.  A further  success  for  Ford- 
ham  was  that  which  crowned  the  efforts  of  Glee, 
Mandolin  and  Banjo  at  Carnegie  Lyceum  on  Monday 
evening, , April  27th.  The  concerts  of  other  years 
were  indeed  glorious  affairs,  for  the  singers  and  in- 
strumentalists were  mostly  experienced  and  had 
appeared  in  former  concerts.  But  the  fact  that  our 
representatives  had  little  or  no  experience  did  not 
prevent  the  recent  concert  from  being  a more  con- 
spicuous success  than  those  of  years  gone  by.  The 
mandolin  and  banjo  players  deserve  special  mention 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  rendered  a number  of 
difficult  selections.  Not  a false  note  marred  their 
playing.  They  worked  like  a unit.  It  was  team 
work,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a great  many  things, 
that  won  renown  for  our  nimble-fingered  adepts. 
The  mandolin  quartette,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Edge, 
McManus,  Doyle  and  Martin,  received  prolonged 
applause  for  their  skilful  renditions  of  popular  airs. 
So  much  for  the  instrumentalists,  who  were  trained 
for  the  concert  by  Professor  Dunne,  a banjo  and 
mandolin  player  of  no  mean  ability. 

The  singers — well,  little  need  be  said  of  them,  for 
they  were  trained  by  the  same  leader  of  the  famous 
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Fordham  affairs  only  a few  years  back.  Neverthe- 
less, a few  words  of  praise  may  not  be  out  of  place,  for 
a number  of  the  “ gifted  ” deserve  recognition.  Mr. 
Clark,  manager  of  the  various  clubs,  on  account  of 
his  ability,  was  selected  to  lead  “ The  Grasshoppers  ” 
and  “ Down  where  the  Bronx  River  flows.”  Under 
his  leadership,  the  response  of  the  singers  was  indeed 
praiseworthy,  as  was  remarked  by  a number  of 
appreciative  Fordham-lovers.  The  “hit”  of  the 
evening  was  undoubtedly  scored  by  Mr.  Frank 
Oliver,  who  has  also  made  a few  hits  for  the  baseball 
team  on  other  occasions.  His  interpretation  of  a 
very  difficult  song,  or  talk,  “ Doncherknow,”  received 
deafening  applause,  and  he  deserved  it.  From  the 
responses  made  to  the  plaudits  of  the  assemblage, 
one  might  rightly  judge  that  Mr.  Oliver  was  work- 
ing overtime  and  in  disregard  of  the  “ Union.”  Let 
us  say  a few  words  about  the  soloists,  Mr.  Murn,  Mr. 
McCormick,  Mr.  Fallon,  and  Mr.  W.  O’Brien.  These 
gentlemen  we  congratulate,  and  beg  to  say  that  their 
part  was  far  from  being  an  easy  one.  So  the  Big 
Concert  (there  are  minor  ones  to  come)  passed  into 
history. 

A number  of  amusing  incidents  marked  the  con- 
certs. One  of  the  singers  was  approached  after  the 
affair  by  a friend  who  wished  to  know  what  kind  of 
a voice  the  young  Fordham  man  boasted.  He 
said  that  he  had  a bass  voice.  His  friend  undoubt- 
edly misunderstood  him,  for  “ it  ” remarked  that 
“ you  couldn’t  notice  it,  and  any  way,  I can’t  see  any- 
thing wrong  in  it.”  Needless  to  say,  the  singer  was 
insulted,  but  finally  was  induced  to  explain  what  he 
meant  by  a bass,  a tenor,  etc. 
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Another  of  our  “ worthies,”  before  the  first  act 
was  standing  near  the  centre  aisle  in  the  extreme 
end  of  the  hall.  He  was  daintily  fitted  out,  full  dress 
and  high  collar.  Yes,  he  looked  like  an  usher,  and 
to  make  matters  worse,  he  was  actually  approached 
by  a demure  Miss,  who  held  out  her  ticket,  saying, 
haughtily  : “ Show  me  my  seat,  please.”  The  laugh 
followed  afterwards. 

Again  the  days  of  repetition  are  at  hand.  The 
various  owners  are  exercising  the  runners  without 
going  to  Morris  Park.  It  is  positively  the  last  meet 
of  the  season,  and  the  final  heat  will  not  take  place 
until  the  last  hour,  minute  and  second  have  arrived, 
which  a number  of  students  have  carefully  found 
time  to  figure  out.  According  to  them,  there  re- 
mained 720  hours,  43,205  minutes,  or  2,592,000  sec- 
onds before  vacation. 

The  Seniors  and  the  Tyros  of  Third  played 
their  annual  game  on  Rector’s  Day.  The 
game  was  well  contested  throughout,  on  the  part 
of  the  Tyros.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  the 
all-around  noticeably  poor  work  of  Paoli,  who 
pitched  until  knocked  out  of  the  box.  Rogers 
played  a good  fielding  game  in  right,  though  he  re- 
ceived no  chances,  while  Fogarty’s  playing  at  first 
base  was  equally  as  good.  The  final  score  was  16  to 
15,  the  Tyros  winning  in  the  ninth  after  two  men 
had  been  retired. 


Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 
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At  last,  gentle  Spring  decided  to  remain  with  us, 
and  now  we  have  baseball,  running  and  tennis  galore. 

The  Invincibles  are  doing  good  work  ; seven  vic- 
tories, one  defeat. 

Second  was  well  represented  in  Rector’s  Day 
games.  We  took  first  honors  in  the  220  and  440, 
and  second  in  the  broad  jump. 

The  Actives  have  organized  and  have  elected  Chas. 
Cassasa  captain.  Manager  Barrett  promises  a good 
schedule,  and  we  are  all  waiting  anxiously  for  him  to 
publish  it. 

On  April  19th  the  Invincibles  defeated  the  strong 
Laurentian  Academy  team,  15-4.  Rodriguez  was  in 
the  box  for  the  Invincibles,  and  pitched  a record 
game,  having  17  strike-outs  to  his  credit.  The  fact 
that  Laurentian  Academy  had  some  heavy  hitters 
appeared  in  the  5th  inning,  when  they  batted  out 
a double  and  three  singles,  tallying  three  runs. 
Their  other  run  was  made  in  the  eighth.  The  Invin- 
cibles gave  an  exhibition  of  fine  fielding. 

The  score  by  innings  : — 


R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles 0 0 0 3 3 1 1 7 x — 15  10  1 

Laurentian 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 1 0 — 4 4 5 


Batteries : Rodriguez  and  Duharte  ; Smith  and  Devlin.  Umpire, 
Bssenter. 

Hinchliffe  was  elected  captain  of  the  Invincibles  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Murray,  who  is  now  playing 
with  the  Freshman  team. 
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On  May  3d,  the  Invincibles  defeated  the  Mercury 
Field  Club,  9-3.  It  was  a fast  game  from  start  to 
finish,  and  many  good  plays  were  made.  Especially 
brilliant  was  a fast  double  play,  Malhami  to  Hinch- 
cliffe.  Rodriguez  led  the  hitting,  with  two  dou- 
bles and  a single  to  his  credit.  Score  by  innings  : 


E.  H.  E. 

Invincibles 2 0 0 1 1 0 2 3 x — 9 9 1 

Mercury  F.  C 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0-3  4 3 


Batteries:  Rodriguez  and  Duliarte;  Lawler  and  McGuire.  Um- 
pire, T.  Dillon. 


Every  day  after  dinner  we  have  a vaudeville  un- 
der the  trees,  with  “M — ’’and  “Red”  leading  ac- 
tors, and  a man  from  Pittsburg  seconds  their  efforts. 

The  following  games  have  been  arranged  from 
May  ioth  to  June  ist,  1903  : — 

May  ioth,  Brandon  Field  Club  at  Fordham. 

“ 16th,  Yonkers  High  School  at  Fordham. 

“ 20th,  Oaklands  at  Westchester. 

“ 2 1 st,  St.  Paul’s  School  at  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

“ 30th,  Norwalk  High  School  at  Norwalk, 

Conn. 

Jos.  Coogan,  ’06,  Mgr. 

Boys!  how  about  that  swim  we  had  at  West 
Point ! Was  it  not  worth  the  trip  alone  ? 

Morris  High  School  played  us,  and  we  were,  “ as 
the  man  in  the  grandstand  ” terms  it,  “ up  in  the  air.” 
There  was  the  usual  crowd  of  Morris  High  School 
followers,  and  many  of  the  “ gentler  sex”  from  the 
same  place  ; they  distracted  us,  and  we  lost.  “ Better 
luck  next  time,  boys!” 
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Score  by  innings  : — r.  h.  e. 

Invincibles 1 5 0 3 0 1 1 0 0—11  10  8 

Morris  H.  S 1 0 1 3 6 1 2 5 x— 19  9 3 

Batteries:  Rodriguez  and  Duliarte; ^Sanders  and  Van  Rensellar. 
Umpire,  T.  Dillon. 

On  May  ioth  the  Invincibles  defeated  the  Brandon 
F.  C.,  25-6.  Barry  and  Seiler  pitched  for  our  boys, 
while  Purnett,  although  he  possessed  a great  amount 
of  speed,  was  hit  hard.  O’Reilly  caught  a good  game, 
and  Scanned  and  Malhami  played  well,  as  did 
Hinchliffe. 

Score  by  innings  : — r.  h.  e. 


Invincibles 70720324  x— 25  14  1 

Brandon  F.  C 32000010  0—6  5 6 


Batteries:  Seiler,  Barry  and  O’Reilly ; Purnett  and  Donries.  Um- 
pire, Cleary. 

We  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mr.  H.  Reilly 
on  the  death  of  his  beloved  father. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 

Stuart  Agen. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


New  books  continue  to  come  to  our  library.  The 
latest  addition  consists  of  thirty-seven  volumes,  neat- 
ly bound,  of  “One  Hundred  Choice  Selections.” 
What  a mine  for  the  elocutionist!  Many  aspirants 
for  oratorical  and  elocutionary  honors  have  already 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  them 
for  finding  some  excellent  selections  for  declamations. 

We  have  a new  gymnasium — yes,  but  we  have  al- 
so a new  grand-stand.  Of  course,  we  appreciated 
the  generosity  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway 
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in  erecting  for  us  a seventeen  thousand  dollar  grand- 
stand directly  back  of  our  outfield  ; but  the  need  of 
seating  capacity  nearer  home  plate,  nearer  the  game, 
was  felt,  so  we  have  erected  bleachers  and  a grand- 
stand on  the  terrace  slope  west  of  the  back-stop, 
which,  though  not  as  costly,  is  more  serviceable  than 
its  more  elevated  neighbor. 

Manager  McGraw  of  the  New  York  Nationals 
kindly  visited  us  in  April,  and  gave  the  Tyros  some 
excellent  points  on  the  game.  The  boys  are  most 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  gentleman.  They  have 
profited  much  by  the  information  received,  as  they 
have  won  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  games  played. 
Nine  to  eleven  was  the  score  of  the  lost  game.  Here 
are  some  of  the  games  played  : — 

Tyros 3 0 0 0 1 2 1—7 

St.  Paul 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—0 

Batteries : Brady  and  Galvin ; Schultz  and  Pennfield. 

Tyros 1 3 0 0 0 1 0 0 x — 5 

Falcon  A.  C 0 1 0 0 0 0 3 0 0—4 

Batteries : Brady  _and  Stone  ; Trainert  and  Trostal. 

Florence 0 3 0 1 0 5 0 2 0—11 

Tyros 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 2 1—9 

Batteries : Brady  and  Stone  ; Mooney  and  Shepherd. 

Tyros 5 2 0 0 3 0 5 0 1—16 

Seniors  1 1 3 0 0 0 2 0 8—15 

Batteries : Brady  and  Galvin ; Paolia,  Keane  and  O’Brien. 

The  Reserves,  too,  have  had  a most  successful 
season,  and  have  lost  but  one  game.  They  have  de- 
feated the  following  teams  : Seminoles,  Orientals, 
Yankees,  Acorns  and  Hustlers — O’Reilly  and  Al- 
varez officiating  as  battery. 

The  Minims  have  not  yet  been  defeated. 

Loring  Black. 
Harry  Fleming. 
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Athletics. 


Fordham,  8 ; Holy  Cross,  3. 

ORDHAM  played  what  may  be  termed  a 
good  game  against  Holy  Cross  on  April  1 8th. 
Her  fielding,  notwithstanding  a few  errors, 
was  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  which  this  year’s 
team  has  established,  but  the  batting  was  weak,  con- 
sidering the  score.  Holy  Cross  has  an  excellent 
team  of  hitters,  and  in  number  of  hits  equalled  our 
own  total ; but  her  fielding  was  loose,  and  this  ex- 
plains very  clearly  her  defeat  by  Fordham. 

A fair  audience  greeted  the  rivals  as  they  appeared 
on  the  field.  Fordham  opened  the  game  by  scoring 
a solitary  run.  Keane  struck  out.  O’Brien  singled 
between  right  and  centre  and  stole  second.  McLean 
was  given  his  base  on  balls.  Robertson  struck  out, 
and  while  he  was  so  doing,  O’Brien  and  McLane 
stole  second  and  third  respectively.  Plunkett  sent 
a slow  one  to  third  and  it  went  as  a hit,  O’Brien  com- 
ing in  from  third.  Oliver  died  to  McKeon.  In  the 
third  inning  Holy  Cross  evened  up  matters.  An  error 
placed  Skelly  on  first.  He  promptly  stole  second. 
Baldwin  singled  to  left,  and  Skelly  scored.  Holy 
Cross  went  to  the  front  in  the  fifth  inning,  on  good 
work  with  the  bat  and  on  the  bases.  Flynn  was 
given  his  base,  and  made  second  on  a sacrifice  by  May- 
ock.  Skelly’s  hit  to  left  placed  Flynn  on  third.  He 
tried  to  make  home  on  Baldwin’s  hit  to  pitcher,  but 
was  caught  and  touched  out  by  McLean,  Skelly  mean- 
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while  taking  third  and  Baldwin  second.  Noonan 
then  made  his  second  single  to  centre,  and  Skelly 
scored.  Fordham  then  took  a hand.  On  a combin- 
ation of  hard  hitting  and  errors,  she  made  four  runs 
in  the  seventh  inning.  Oliver  singled,  Hartman  sac- 
rificed, and  Oliver  went  from  first  to  third  and  home 
on  Curtin’s  single.  Doscher  hit  to  Mayock,  forcing' 
Curtin.  Ford  fumbled  Keane’s  grounder,  and  Stan- 
kard  failed  to  field  O’Brien’s  drive.  McLean  then 
cleared  the  bases  by  a two-base  hit  into  right.  In 
the  eighth,  Fordham  continued  her  scoring.  Plun- 
kett went  out  on  strikes.  Flynn  failed  to  hold  the 
ball  on  Oliver’s  hit,  and  the  latter  was  safe.  Oliver 
stole  second,  but  was  put  out  at  third  on  Hartman’s 
hit.  McKeon  dropped  Curtin’s  fly,  and  Hartman 
moved  to  third.  Curtin  was  down  to  second  on  the 
pitch.  Doscher  then  singled,  scoring  both  runners. 
Holy  Cross  made  her  last  run  in  the  eighth.  Noonan 
got  his  third  single,  and  took  third  when  Oliver  let 
the  ball  get  by  him.  Ford  and  McKeon  were  put 
out.  Noonan  scored  on  Stankard’s  safe  single.  Ford- 
ham scored  again  in  the  last  inning.  Stankard 
failed  to  stop  McLean’s  grounder.  Robertson  then 
drove  the  ball  far  over  McKeon’s  head  in  centre, 
and  McLean  came  in. 

The  batting  was  about  equal  on  both  sides,  but 
Fordham  excelled  in  fielding,  in  fact  the  team  played 
very  fast  ball.  McLean  supported  Doscher  in  grand 
style.  Plunkett  gave  a splendid  exhibition  in  right 
field.  Holy  Cross’  errors  were  costly,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  game.  The  score  : — 
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FORDHAM. 

HOLY 

CROSS. 

R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Keane,  cf 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Skelly,  rf. 

...2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

O’Brien,  3b..2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Baldwin, 

lf.O 

i 

1 

0 

0 

McLane,  c. . 1 

1 

6 

4 

1 

Noonan,  c 

. ..1 

3 

8 

0 

0 

Robert’n,  lb.O 

1 

14 

0 

0 

Ford.  2b. 

. .0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

Plunkett,  rf.O 

1 

3 

1 

0 

McKeon.  cf..O 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Oliver,  If 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Stankard, 

ss.O 

1 

2 

4 

4 

Hartman,  ss.l 

0 

1 

5 

1 

Ennis,  3b 

...0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Curtin,  2b... 1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Flynn,  lb 

. ..0 

1 

11 

1 

1 

Doscher,  p...l 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Mayock.  p 

. ..0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 



* Devlin. 

. .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 8 

8 

27 

18 

4 

Totals 

. .3 

8 

27 

15 

7 

* Batted  for  Mayock  in  ninth. 


Fordham 1 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 1—8 

Holy  Cross ,.0  0 1 0 1 0 0 1 0—3 


Two-base  hit — McLane.  Three-base  hit — Robertson.  Stolen  bas- 
es — O’Brien  2,  Oliver,  Curtin,  Skelly  2,  Baldwin.  Sacrifice  hits — 
Mayock,  Hartman.  Double  plays — By  Stankard  to  Ford  to  Flynn  ; 
Ennis  to  Flynn  to  Noonan ; Hartman  to  Robertson.  Base  on  balls 
— Off  Mayock,  3 ; ofiE  Doscher,  5.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Flynn. 
Struck  out — By  Mayock,  6;  by  Doscher,  5.  Passed  balls — McLane. 


Fordham,  13;  Trinity,  i. 


Trinity  College  made  its  appearance  on  Fordham 
field  April  20th,  and  was  rather  easily  defeated  by 
the  Varsity  in  a long  drawn  out  game.  Essenter 
sh  owed  his  capabilities  as  a pitcher  by  striking  out 
ten  visitors,  and  allowing  them  only  four  safe  hits, 
three  of  which  were  infield.  Oliver’s  home  run  was 


the  first  of  its  kind  made  on  the  home  grounds  since 


last  spring.  The  score 

FORDHAM. 

r.  n.  p.  0.  a. 

E. 

TRINITY. 

R.  H.  P.  O. 

A. 

E. 

Keane,  2b ...  2 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Clement,  If.  0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

O’Brien,  3b.. 1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Morgan,  cf..0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McLean,  c . . . 1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Townsend,  p.O 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Robert’n,  lb.3 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Mann,  ss 1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Mitchell,  If . .2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Brigham,  lb.O 

0 

8 

0 

2 

Plunkett.  rf.O 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Allen,  2b. . . .0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Hartman,  ss.l 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Duffy,  rf.  ...0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Oliver,  cf...l 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Bradin,  c 0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Essenter,  p . . 2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Syphax,  3b.  .0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Totals. . . .13 

11 

27 

12 

1 

Totals 1 

4 

24 

9 

6 

Fordham 3 0 1 3 1 3 0 2 x — 13 

Trinity 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 — 1 
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Two-base  hits — Robertson,  Mitchell,  Essenter.  Home  run — Oliver. 
Sacrifice  hits — O’Brien  2,  McLean,  Mitchell,  Bradin.  First  base  on 
balls — Off  Essenter,  1 ; off  Townsend,  1.  First  base  on  errors — Ford- 
ham,  4 ; Trinity,  1.  Struck  out — By  Essenter,  10  ; by  Townsend,  7. 
Stolen  bases — Essenter,  Keane  2,  Morgan.  Duffy,  Mann  and  Allen. 
Time  of  game — 2 hours  and  10  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  McTigue. 

Princeton,  4 ; Fordham,  i. 

This  defeat  of  April  22d,  at  Princeton,  was  really 
unexpected.  If  Fordham  was  ever  in  condition  to 
win  from  her  big  rival,  surely  this  was  the  year. 
But  the  expected  did  not  happen.  The  victory 
might  be  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  excellent  sup- 
port which  the  infield  gave  Stevens,  and  the  latter’s 
good  control  during  the  game.  But  while  this  ex- 
plains it  from  Princeton’s  side,  we  must  attribute  our 
losing  this  game  to  the  lack  of  timely  hitting.  The 
reliable  hitters  did  nothing.  The  fielding,  as  usual, 
must  be  termed  good,  despite  one  or  two  costly  errors 
on  the  part  of  Fordham. 

In  the  first  inning  neither  side  scored.  In  the  sec- 
ond Bard  singled  to  left,  but  was  caught  napping  by 
Doscher.  Purnell  lined  out  a home  run  over  the 
track  in  deep  left  field.  In  the  third  inning  Cosgrove 
received  a base  on  balls,  but  was  caught  at  second. 
From  fielder’s  choice  Pearson  got  first,  and  scored 
on  errors  by  Doscher  and  McLane.  In  the  fifth 
Bard  hit  to  left  field,  went  to  third  on  Purnell’s  two- 
base  hit  to  right  field,  and  scored  on  O’Brien’s  error. 
There  was  no  more  scoring  until  the  seventh, 
when  Ameli  singled  to  left,  advanced  to  second  and 
third  on  sacrifices  by  Cosgrove  and  Stevens,  and 
scored  on  Pearson’s  scratch  hit  to  left  field. 

In  the  ninth  inning  Robertson  and  Mitchell  were 
given  their  base  on  balls,  and  the  former  scored 
Fordham’s  solitary  run  on  Ameli’s  wild  throw  ta 
Pearson,  The  score  : — 
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PRINCETON.  FORDHAM. 


E. 

H. 

p. 

0.  A. 

E. 

E. 

H. 

P. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Cosgrove,  cf.O 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Keane,  2b.  ..0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Stevens,  p. . .0 

1 

3 

4 

2 

O’Brien.  3b.  .0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Pearson,  lb.l 

1 

11 

0 

0 

McLane.  c.  ..0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Wells,  2b. . .0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

Robert’n.  lb.l 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Bard,  rf 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  lf...O 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Purnell,  3b. .1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Plunkett,  rf.O 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Davis,  If . . ..0 

] 

2 

0 

0 

Oliver,  cf 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McClave,  c.  .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hartman,  ss.O 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Ameli,  ss 1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Doscher,  p . . 0 

0 

7 

5 

1 

Totals 4 

8 

27 

11 

4 

Totals 1 

6 

24 

13 

4 

Princeton 

0 

1 

0 

X- 

-4 

Fordham 

0 

0 

0 

1- 

-1 

^Two-base  bit— Purnell.  Home  run — Purnell.  Struck  out — By 
Doscher,  7 ; by  Stevens,  3."  First  base  on  balls— Off  Doscher,  3 ; off 
Stevens,  2.  Left  on)* bases — Princeton,  6;  Fordham,  6.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball — Cosgrove.  Stolen  bases— Davis,  Pearson.  Umpire — 
Mr  T.  Burns  of  Brooklyn. 


Fordham,  6;  Lafayette,  2. 

The  two  old  friends,  Lafayette  and  Fordham, 
fought  it  out  in  baseball  on  Saturday,  April  26th, 
Fordham  winning  after  a most  interesting  struggle. 
Johnson  and  Doscher,  both  left-handed,  were  the 
pitchers.  Doscher’s  work  was  of  a high  order,  Lafa- 
yette securing  but  six  hits,  of  which  Hubley  contrib- 
uted two.  Johnson  was  hit  safely  twelve  times,  Mc- 
Lean getting  a two-base  hit.  Robertson  was  the 
only  Fordham  player  who  failed  to  bat  safely,  but  his 
fielding  was  superb.  Captain  Keane  played  a clean, 
snappy  game  at  second,  while  Launt  of  Lafayette 
electrified  the  spectators  by  his  throwing  from  cen- 
tre. 

Fordham  scored  in  each  of  the  first  four  innings. 
Lafayette  was  blanked  until  the  fifth,  when  Reeder 
and  Brown  scored  on  Hawk’s  single.  Fordham  add- 
ed two  in  the  seventh,  on  hits  by  Hartman,  McLane 
and  Doscher.  The  score: — 
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FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.  O. 

A. 

E. 

LAFAYETTE. 

R.  H.  P.  O. 

A. 

E. 

Hartman,  ss. . 

..3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Stitzer,  3b.. 
Hubley,  2b. 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

Keane.  2b 

..0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

..  ..0 

2 

4 

3 

1 

McLane,  c. . . . 

.0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Irwin,  c. . . . 

. ...0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Plunkett,  cf . . 

..0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Ernst,  lb. . 

0 

r 

10 

0 

0 

Robertson,  lb. 

..0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Reeder,  c . . 

...  .1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O’Brien,  3b . . . 

..2 

2 

3 

0 

Brown,  rf . . 

. . ..4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Mitchell,  If . . . 

.0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hawk,  ss. . 

. . .0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Oliver,  rf 

.0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Launt,  cf. . . 

...  .0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Doscher,  p . . 

..1 

1 

0 

9 

1 

Johnson,  p. 

...  .0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Totals 

6 

12 

27 

18 

1 

Total 

. ...5 

6 

24 

16 

3 

Fordham 

111 

0 

0 2 

0 X- 

-6 

Lafayette 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 — 2 

Two-base  hit — McLane.  Double  plays — Lafayette 
2.  Struck  out — By  Johnson,  2;  by  Doscher,  5. 
Stolen  base — Hubley.  Sacrifice  hits — Irwin,  Keane, 
Plunkett.  Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 


Ford  ham,  1 ; West  Point,  o. 


The  Varsity  played  an  errorless  game  against 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  on  Wednes- 
day, April  29th,  and  by  scientific  hitting  in  the  open- 
ing inning  managed  to  score  the  only  run  of  the 
game.  Seven  innings  were  played,  as  the  Cadets 
at  that  period  of  the  game  had  to  leave  the  field  in 
obedience  to  the  bugle,  which  called  them  else- 
where. The  single  tally  of  the  game  was  made  by 
Hartman,  who  was  sacrificed  to  second  by  Keane, 
and  brought  home  on  a clean  drive  by  Plunkett.  It 
was  clearly  a pitcher’s  battle  from  start  to  finish,  in 
which  Doscher  excelled,  the  team  behind  him  play- 
ing faultless  ball. 


WEST  POINT. 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

H. 

p.  0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Winston,  cf . ..0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hartman,  ss. 

.1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Rockwell.  rf..O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Keane,  2b  . . 

.0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Whipple,  If. . .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McLane,  c. .. 

..0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

Graves,  c 0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Plunkett,  rf. 

..0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Hackett,  lb...O 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Robertson,  lb.0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Gardiner,  2b . . 0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

O'Brien.  3b. 

..0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Cooper,  3b 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  If. 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Herring,  ss.  ...0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Curtin,  cf . . 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Graham,  p 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Doscher,  p. 

.0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Totals 0 

2 

21 

9 

2 

Totals . . . . 

..1 

6 

21 

8 

0 
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Fordham 1 0 0 0 0 0 0—1 

West  Point 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  1.  Sacrifice  hits— Keane.  First  base  on 
balls — By  Doscher,  3;  by  Graham,  1.  Struck  out — By  Dosclier,  9; 
by  Graham, J8.  Stolen  bases — Hartman.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  5 ; 
West  Point,  2.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  10  minutes.  Umpire — 


Fordham,  5 ; Bucknell,  2. 


The  Varsity  kept  up  its  winning  streak.  Buck- 
nell University  could  not  fathom  Essenter’s  mys- 
terious twirling,  obtaining  only  four  hits;  and  con- 
sequently were  beaten  on  Sat.,  May  2d.  Hart- 
man, O’Brien  and  Essenter  played  a fine  fielding 
game,  while  McLane  and  Plunkett  were  credited 
with  two  hits  each.  The  visitors  played  a strong 
game,  and  were  dangerous  at  every  moment  of  the 
game,  keeping  up  their  work  until  the  last  man 
was  retired  in  the  final  inning. 

The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Hartman,  ss....O  1 3 5 0 

Keane,  2b 2 1 1 2 0 

McLane,  c 1 2 1 1 0 

Plunkett,  rf  . . . 1 1 1 1 0 

Robertson,  lb. . .1  2 15  0 0 

O’Brien,  3b 0 0 3 4 0 

Mitchell,  If 0 110  0 

Essenter,  p 0 0 0 4 0 

Curtin,  cf 0 0 2 0 0 


BUCKNELL. 


Totals. ...  5 


21  17  0 


r.  h.  0.  a.  E. 


Grimmer,  3b. . . .0 

Smith,  ss 0 

Epler,  2 b 0 

Anderson,  rf. . . . 0 

Cockill,  lb 1 

Shirley,  If 1 

Deets,  cf 0 

Portser,  c 0 

Jacket,  p 0 


0 15 

1 1 
1 1 
1 0 
0 1 


Totals 2 4 24  12 


Fordham 0 2 1 0 2 0 0 0 x— 5 

Bucknell 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—2 

Earned  runs — Bucknell,  1 ; Fordham,  3.  Two-base  hit — Plunkett 
Three-base  hit — Keane.,  Sacrifice  hits — Smith,  Deets  and  McLane 
First  base  on  balls — Cockill,  Jackel,  Epler  2,  and  Mitchell.  First  base 
on  errors — Fordham,  3 ; Bucknell,  1.  Struck  out — Cockill.  Stolen 
bases — Smith,  Deets,  Keane,  McLane  2,  Mitchell  2.  Double  play — 

Deets  to  Smith.  Left  on  bases— Fordham,  6 ; Bucknell,  9.  Wild  pitch— 

Essenter.  Passed  balls — Portser,  3.  Time  of  game — One  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  Frank  Golden. 
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Penn.  State,  5;  Fordham,  4. 

Wretched  fielding  on  Fordham’s  part  marked  the 
game  with  Pennsylvania  State  College  on  May  5th. 
The  hitting  was  good,  but  scattered.  Essenter 
started  in  well,  but  weakened  in  the  fourth.  In  this 
inning,  with  the  bases  full,  Ra}'  cleared  the  bases  with 
a home  run.  Robertson  went  into  the  box  in  the 
fifth,  and  Penn,  failed  to  score  thereafter.  A com- 
mendable and  redeeming  feature  of  the  game  was  the 
uphill  fight  by  Fordham.  The  score  : — 


PENN.  STATE. 

FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.  O. 

A. 

E. 

Rohrb’h,  cf. . 

. ..0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hartman,  ss 

.1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Sharpe,  2b. . . 

...0 

i 

5 

i 

i 

Keane,  2 b 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Williams,  If. 

. .0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McLane,  c 

0 

1 

8 

2 

1 

Mcllveen,  p . . 

..0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Plunkett,  rf. . . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Huber,  c . . . . 

. .1 

1 

7 

2 

0 

Robertson,  1 b,  p 

.1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Landis,  3b  . 

..1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

O’Brien,  3b,  lb. 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

Elder,  ss. . . . 

. ..1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Mitchell,  If... 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Ray,  lb 

....2 

3 

6 

0 

0 

Essenter,  p.... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Y eakle,  rf  . . 

...0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Curtin,  cf,  3b.. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Oliver,  cf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals.  . . 

. .5 

6 

27 

8 

2 

Totals 

.4 

10 

27 

8 

7 

Pennsylvania  State 0 0 1 4 0 0 0 0 0 — 5 

Fordham 0 0 1 1 1 0 1 0 0 — 4 


Earned  runs — Pennsylvania  State,  5 ; Fordham,  3 Two-base  hits — 
Hartman,  O’Brien,  Ray.  Three-base  hit — Ray.  Home  run — Ray.  First 
base  on  balls  (name  of  batter) — Landis  2,  Robertson,  McLane  2,  O’Brien 
Struck  out  (name  of  batter) — Rohrbach  2,  Huber  2,  Elder  2,  Sharpe  2," 
McLane  2,  Oliver.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  9 ; Pennsylvania  State,  5. 
Wild  pitch— Robertson.  Time  of  game — 2 hours  and  20  minutes.  Um- 
pire— Mr.  O’Neill. 

Fordham,  8 ; Lafayette,  i. 

The  return  game  between  Lafayette  and  Fordham 
was  played  at  Easton  on  Wednesday,  May  6th.  It 
resulted  in  a victory  for  Fordham.  The  team  played 
a first  class  game,  the  fielding  and  batting  being  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Fordham’s  scoring  was  con- 
fined to  the  first  four  innings.  In  the  first,  Hart- 
man went  out  to  Launt ; Keane  reached  third  on 
Johnston’s  wild  throw  to  Ernst,  and  scored  on  Me- 
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Lane’s  drive  to  centre.  In  the  second  inning 
Robertson  reached  tirst  on  Stitzer’s  fumble,  O’Brien 
bunted  safely,  and  both  runners  advanced  on  a 
double  steal.  Mitchell’s  single  to  right  scored 
Robertson  and  O’Brien,  and  Mitchell  came  home  on 
an  error  at  second.  In  the  third,  McLane  hit  over  the 
left  field  fence  for  a home  run.  Three  runs  were 
secured  in  the  fourth  inning.  Oliver  singled  to  left, 
took  second  on  Doscher’s  hit,  and  both  scored  on 
Hartman’s  safe  drive.  The  latter  was  out  trying  for 
second,  but  Keane  singled  and  tallied  on  Plunkett’s 
hit  to  centre. 

Lafayette’s  single  run  came  in  the  third  inning. 
Johnston  bunted  safely,  and  took  third  on  an  error. 
Doscher  threw  to  Keane  to  catch  Hubley,  and  John- 
ston scored. 

Doscher  pitched  a magnificent  game,  allowing  but 
six  hits.  Johnston  was  batted  quite  hard,  twelve 
hits  being  secured  off  him.  He  was  relieved  in  the 
fourth,  and  Brown,  who  succeeded  him,  proved  very 
effective.  Robertson  played  well  at  first,  and,  as  in 
the  first  game  at  Fordham,  Hubley’s  work  was 


superb. 

The  score : 

— 

LAFAYETTE. 

FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Stitzer,  3b...  . 

. ..0 

2 

3 

i 

i 

Hartman,  ss 0 

i 

3 

i 

0 

Hubley,  2b. . 

. .0 

0 

6 

5 

2 

Keane,  2 b 2 

2 

4 

2 

i 

Irwin,  c 

. .0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

McLane,  c 1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Reeder,  rf  . . 

. .0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Plunkett,  rf 0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Ernst,  lb. . . 

..0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

Robertson,  lb..l 

1 

10 

0 

1 

Hill,  If 

. .0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

O’Brien,  3b 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Hawk.  ss. . . 

. .0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Oliver,  If 1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Launt,  cf . . . . 

. .0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Curtin,  cf 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Johnston,  p. 

. .1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Doscher,  p 1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Brown,  p. . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals. ...  8 

11 

27 

10 

3 

Totals . . 

. 1 

6 

27 

10 

6 

Fordham. . . . 

1 3 13  0 

0 

0 0 

0—8 

Lafayette. . . . 

...0  0 10  0 

0 

0 0 

0- 

— 1 

Two-base  hits — Stitzer  2,  Hill.  Home  run — McLane.  First  base  on 
balls— OfE  Johnston,  1 ; off  Doscher,  4.  Struck  out— By  Brown,  1 ; by 
Doscher,  3.  Double  play — Hubley  to  Ernst.  Left  on  bases— Lafayette, 
10;  Fordham,  6.  Time — 1.50.  Umpire— Mauch. 
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Fordham,  3 ; Syracuse,  2. 

Fordham  defeated  Syracuse  University  on  May  9th 
by  the  above  score.  It  was  one  of  the  closest  and 
most  exciting  games  seen  on  the  home  grounds  this 
season.  Despite  the  errors  noted  below,  the  fielding 
on  both  sides  was  of  a brilliant  order.  Doscher 
pitched  in  magnificent  form,  allowing  but  two  hits. 
Heffernan,  too,  proved  a puzzle  to  a majority  of  our 
batsman.  Rutherford  played  a magnificent  game 
at  short  stop,  on  one  occasion  cutting  off  a sure  hit 
from  Plunkett’s  bat.  Captain  Keane  led  in  batting 
with  three  singles,  while  Oliver  was  responsible  for 
two  pretty  hits  to  right  field. 

Fordham  scored  in  the  first,  third  and  sixth  in- 
nings; Syracuse  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The 
score  : — 


SYRACUSE. 

FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

P.  o. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Boyd.  If. . . 

. ..0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Hartman,  ss. . 

.1 

i 

2 

3 

1 

House,  3b. 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Keane,  2b 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Baker,  2b . 

. . .1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

McLane.  c . . . 

.1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Henderson,  cf . 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Plunkett,  rf... 

.0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Heffernan, 

P-0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Robertson,  lb 

.0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Demon#,  c. 

....0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

O'Brien,  3b. . . 

.0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Rutherford,  ss.O 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Mitchell,  If . . . 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Boland,  lb. 

. ...0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Oliver,  cf.  . . . 

.1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Moore,  rf.. 

. ..0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Doscher,  p... 

.0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Totals 

....2 

2 

24 

9 

4 

Totals 

3 

6 

27 

8 

3 

Fordham 10100100  x — 3 

Syracuse 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 — 2 


Two-base  hit — Hartman.  Sacrifice  hits — Plunkett,  Moore,  Hender- 
son. Struck  out — By  Doscher,  8 : by  Heffernan,  3.  Stolen  bases — 
Keane  2,  Oliver  2,  Rutherford,  Hartman.  Double  plays — Hart- 
man and  Robertson ; Rutherford,  unassisted.  Left  on  bases— Ford- 
ham, 2 ; Syracuse,  3.  Passed  ball — Demong.  Time  of  game — 1 hour 
and  20  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  Golden.  Attendance — 900. 
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